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Art. I.— 1 . Dialogues on the Te Deum. 2nd edit. Burns. 1841 . 

2. Dialogues on the Choral Service. Leeds. Green. 1842. 

3. The Child's Christian Year: Hymns for every Sunday and 
Holidau, compiled for the Use of Parochial Schools. Oxford. 
Parker. 1S41. 

The little book which, on account rather of its appositeness 
to our proposed subject, than of its superior importance, we have 
named at the head of this list, is one of many valuable contribu¬ 
tions to our juvenile literature, from anonymous sources, which 
its enterprising publisher has been instrumental in bringing before 
the world. It has reached, we believe, a second, if not a third 
edition ; and we do not at all wonder at its popularity among the 
little people for whom it is immediately intended, not to speak of 
their elders. It brings out, at once forcibly and pleasingly, the 
chief points in the Divine hymn which is its subject, and con¬ 
tains, among much that will be acceptable to every Christian 
reader, a very interesting digression on SS. Ambrose and 
Augustine, whose history is associated, in popular estimation, 
and, we may add, in the traditions of the Church, with that of 
the Te Deum. The “ Dialogue o>i the Choral Service” is 
not the first, and we hope will not be the last, of the publica¬ 
tions which the Leeds press has yielded on the subject of choral 
worship. It is a little book full of excellent sentiments, ably 
expressed, and, above all, in a kindly and uncontroversial tone. 
Moreover, its interest is enhanced, like that of all which comes 
from Leeds touching the solemnities of Divine Service, by the 
reflection, how much is done by the esteemed Vicar of that place, 
in aid and in illustration of the good words by which he endea¬ 
vours to animate the zeal, and amend the spirit, of his brethren at 
a distance. The last of the works in our list carries its recom¬ 
mendation in its title; for what author, save one, would venture 
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to adopt the name of the “ Child’s Christian Year/* and of that one 
what could we say that the reader will not feel far better than we 
can express it? Let us add, to dispel all doubt, that the Preface 
is accredited by the initials J. K. 

There are books in circulation, which bear more directly on 
our subject than any of the three here specified; but which we 
are precluded from naming in the above list by the “ etiquette” 
which forbids a recurrence to works previously noticed. Among 
these we will mention the “ Hymns from the Parisian Breviary,” 
both original and translation, published some years ago at 
Oxford, and mentioned in the British Critic of January, 1840; 
and the pleasing and valuable selection of the Rev. J. Chandler, 
recommended to our readers in our number for January last. 
We shall not, however, consider ourselves debarred from making 
incidental reference to these publications in the course of the fol¬ 
lowing remarks. The press too, it is hardly necessary to observe, 
is prolific in collections of original Hymns, of greater or less 
merit, which we leave unnoticed, partly because selection would 
be both difficult and invidious; partly because it is more especi¬ 
ally of authorized Hymns that we are about to speak. 

It seems to be very generally admitted, that the department of 
specially Christian Psalmody is one in which the compilers of our 
present Prayer-book have left something to desire. No doubt it 
would have been very difficult for the divines of that, or of any 
other age, to transfuse the spirit of the ancient hymns into an 
English version; and it involves, we hope, no disrespect to the 
Reformers, to say that they were not men of poetical minds. 
Latin, then, being, under the circumstances, out of the question, 
there was no course open to the remodellers of the Church Service, 
but that of obliterating the metrical hymns with one erasure. 
As time went on, and matters settled down, serious persons began 
to feel that a loss had been sustained, to the supply of which the 
mere metrical Psalms did not seem by any means adequate. 
And, accordingly, the later Church of England has yielded many 
compositions of the nature of Christian Hymns; some, like those 
of the good Bishop Ken, very excellent; others, too numerous to 
specify, more or less objectionable. More recently, persons (far 
from being always those who adopt what are called, in the lan¬ 
guage of the day, extreme opinions) have shown an inclination to 
come round to the older Hymns again. Thus, as in so many other 
ways, the wisdom of the Catholic Church has been justified/ 
though by a somewhat circuitous process of experience. 

Now we are not going to speak against our own metrical ver-J 
sions of the Psalms, excepting so far as they are attempted to bej 
set up as a substitute for Christian Hymns. It is, we knovvj 
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very much the fashion to decry them; the old because it is dog- 
grel, and the new because it is artificial; and of course it is im¬ 
possible to deny that there is more or less justice in both charges. 
Still we are disposed to make the best of what we have; and, 
after all, we must say of these metrical translations, that they 
please us a thousand times more than almost any of the modern 
Hymns, by which they are very commonly replaced. Besides, 
much as one might desire to introduce unexceptionable Hymns 
into the Church Service, duty and expediency alike are felt by 
many to thwart the wish ; duty towards the communion of which 
we are members, which might well incline a person to keep clear in 
public worship of what his Church has not authorized; expediency, 
which leads us to put up with ills we have rather than sanction a 
law which may be turned against ourselves. However, the for¬ 
mer of these objections, we know, is met by clergymen of consi¬ 
deration, who ask, in reply, on what authority the Christmas and 
Easter Hymns, and, again, the Morning and Evening Hymns of 
Bishop Ken, are introduced even in the most trustworthy quar¬ 
ters ? On the whole we prefer leaving our clerical brethren to 
settle the question with their own consciences and with their re¬ 
spective Bishops; avowing that our own inclination is in favour of 
the view which admits of none but the above-named few excep¬ 
tions to the metrical Psalms. 

And, after all, how very much of exceeding beauty is there in 
Sternhold and Hopkins, not to speak of Tate and Brady ! Surely 
the Old Version often preserves the spirit of the original so faith¬ 
fully as to carry off its quaint expression and uncouth rhythm ; 
defects, indeed, which would be but ill supplied by polished versi¬ 
fication with diluted strength. Of course, the New Version is 
inferior to the Old, for the very reason that it is less literal 
and more elaborate; still a person must, one would think, be 
somewhat fastidious, who is not conscious of a very real pleasure 
in using some of the Psalms as “ done into the English” of 
late and Brady ; especially we would specify the 8th, 13th, 34th, 
42nd, 51st, 67th, 86th, 113th, 119th, 122nd, 130th, 147th, 148th, 
and 149th. 

A good deal of use might, surely, be made of the metrical 
Psalms in commemorating the subjects of the Christian Festivals 
observed in our Church, in the absence (so much to be regretted) of 
any proper Psalms for so many of them. We throw out this hint 
to our brethren, should there be any of them to whom the thought 
aas not already suggested itself. The Breviary, of course, would 
supply hints in making the selection ; but, even without this help, 
there are Psalms which force themselves upon attention as so ob¬ 
viously appropriate to certain Festivals, that one wonders how, in 
B 2 
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the reconstruction of the Prayer-book, they came to be over¬ 
looked. Psalm 72, for example, one feels especially to want on 
the Epiphany. Among others may be mentioned the 8th for the 
Blessed Virgin’s days and St. Innocents’; 104th for St. Michael; 
113th for All Saints ; 24th, v.iii. for all Apostles’ days, &c. Now, 
by the choice of suitable metrical Psalms, on the Church Festi¬ 
vals, something may be done, in a strictly regular way, towards 
the supply of the omission to which we have here adverted. Let 
us say, also, that in some places where daily service is kept up it is 
the practice to commemorate whole seasons, as well as special days, 
of the Church, by appropriate metrical Psalms. Many persons, far 
from disposed to undervalue our own Church Service, appear to 
feel the want of some ampler reference to periods than it con¬ 
tains. It has come to be pretty generally known how' extensive a 
provision the Breviaries make for this particular need by means ol 
Antiphons and Hymns, as well as proper Psalms. Now some little 
might be done towards the same end even among ourselves, by a 
judicious recourse to the metrical Psalms. For instance, one ol 
the penitential Psalms might always be sung, as is actually the 
custom in some , places, through Lent. Again, might not the 
Forty Paschal Days, and the Octaves of the principal Feasts, be 
similarly commemorated? Our own regular Psalms and Lessons 
sometimes (must it not be admitted ?) come in rather inoppor¬ 
tunely at these times ; for instance, we have known penitential 
Psalms on Easter Monday, and this very year St. John, 18, 
19, occurred within the Octave. Still, if so be that Catholic 
minds cannot but feel such little incongruities, dutiful ones will 
strive to repress the disposition to murmur at them ; and it is 
quite certain, as we shall presently have occasion to show, that no 
Psalm, and, it might be added, no part of Holy Scripture can be 
wholly inappropriate to any season of the Church. At the same 
time duty to our own and to the Catholic Church alike oblige us 
to bring the practice of the different branches of Christendom 
into the strictest possible harmony, wherever it can be done, (as in 
the way we are now suggesting,) without the slightest infringe¬ 
ment of rules, or even deviation from existing practice. 

All this and more than this might be said in behalf of oui 
much calumniated metrical Psalms. Still we would by no means 
be understood to uphold them as substitutes for Christian 
Hymns. Psalms, after all, are one thing, Hymns another; as the 
words of the Apostle may teach us. Metrical Psalms, however, 
even the most successful, partake of the character of both al 
once ; and, like other attempts at a compromise, miss, rather that 
combine, the distinctive excellences of the things united. Insteac 
of being Hymns, they are rather spoiled Psalms; for who wil 
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say, even of the best imaginable version, in metre and rhyme, of 
the Psalms of David, that it is not a very insufficient representa¬ 
tion of its original? Metre and rhyme must be some drawback 
upon literal accuracy in the hands even of the most skilful; and 
if any composition must suffer more or less in the transfer from 
one language, or from one form, into another, this is a fortiori 
true of a portion of the inspired Scriptures. Now the metrical 
Psalms are not merely a translation but a paraphrase besides. 
We are, therefore, for leaving the divine work of the Psalmist as 
nearly as possible in the form in which it was originally cast. In 
chanting our own most beautiful English (prose) version we feel 
that we are using the very words of inspiration as nearly as circum¬ 
stances will admit. But when we sing the Psalms in verse we are 
using what is in fact a step farther from the original; what has 
been more or less twisted, however skilfully, or reverently, or 
with whatever regard to the full force of the Hebrew, into a 
shape not merely new, but uncongenial to that in which, as the 
words issued from the lips of the inspired chanter, they naturally 
threw themselves. For the Psalms, as Mr. Keble has observed 
in the Preface to his translation of them, were intended not for 
singing but for chanting; or, in the words of Scripture, “ sing¬ 
ing by course.” Nor can we find that, in early ages, they were 
ever used, as in the Protestant worship, quite congregationally 
and as hymns, though there is reason for believing that, at one 
time, they were chanted, not by a choir in equal divisions, but by 
the “ precentor” and people, in the way of verse and response. 

But there are other than these merely mechanical differences 
between the Psalms and the Ecclesiastical Hymns which make it 
important that they should be kept apart. Each kind of sacred 
song has its own purpose ; and each should accordingly be con¬ 
fined to its own department. The Psalms of David were never, 
that we can make out, designed by the Church for what may be 
called an outlet of enthusiasm,* which is, nevertheless, an object 

♦This appears partly from the custom, which came into the Church at a very early 
period, of applying to the Psalms a much less jubilant kind of chant than to the 
Ecclesiastical Hymns. The Donatists (as observed by Bingham, Ant. L. 14) re¬ 
proached the Catholics with even “ shouting out their Hymns of human composition 
like persons trying to excite the feelings of an audience by exhortations of their own,” 
whereas the divine canticles they sang to “ a subdued measure.” The account of the 
Donatists was probably an exaggeration ; but the contrast which they observed, and 
which was no doubt in the main true, would seem to point at some such difference of 
principle as has been now observed. Sir John Hawkins says, “Almost from the first 
time when music was introduced into the Service of the Church, it was of two kinds, 
consisting in a gentle inflection of the voice which they termed plain song, and a more 
artificial and elaborate kind of music adapted to the Hymns and solemn Offices con¬ 
tained in the ritual; and this distinction ha3 been maintained through all succeeding 
ages.” The figured chants which have come into use in this country since the Re¬ 
formation, are an exception to this remark; but it is getting to be more and more felt. 
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quite within the scope of her provisions. What we mean is this: 
the special subjects of the Evangelical, as distinguished from the 
Legal dispensation ; the mystery of Divine love in all its mani¬ 
fold and engaging features; the solemn circumstances of the 
Gospel History; the graces and achievements of the Saints; or, 
again, the wonders of creation and the order of the natural 
world, as viewed by a Christian eye, all these are topics calcu¬ 
lated to awaken feelings of a very impatient force in ever) 
religious mind ; feelings which, under the almost overwhelm¬ 
ing pressure of the reserve imposed by a want of sympath) 
in the world around, are apt to grow even clamorous for their 
appointed satisfaction; and so, where the Church does not take 
them under her guidance, to vent themselves in irregular and 
irreverent ways. This, and nothing worse than this, we take to 
be the account of a great deal of that ardent, but unchastised 
religious writing, speaking, and preaching, which are found on 
every side. All this is the enthusiastic element of man’s religious 
nature, struggling for freedom under a system, not of equitable 
government, but of inconsiderate despotism; struggling for free¬ 
dom, and issuing in lawlessness. Now this is a result which the 
Church, if she had her way, would never allow. She would 
penetrate to the souls of men, as one may say, through every 
pore; there would be no amiable or holy feeling (such as those 
to which we are quite willing to attribute the irregularities or 
extravagances just hinted at) which she would not arrest, absorb, 
and regulate; no principle of action in our regenerated nature 
which she would not consult; no hue of its versatile forms, of 
which she would not present to the eye the Divine type and 
matchless counterpart in her own celestial pattern. 

In a small way, the removal of the Catholic (metrical) Hymns 
from our Church Service has operated to our disadvantage in 
this respect. The Hymns of the Church are intended to furnish 
one among many other legitimate outlets of that spirit of ardenl 
and affectionate devotion which it is so grievous to see wasting 
itself, under actual circumstances, in irregular and erroneous 
courses. The Psalms alone, as we shall attempt to show, do 
not seem adequate to the especial object which we are here sup¬ 
posing the Church to have at heart ; the direct satisfaction, 
namely, of the feelings of Christian love and thankfulness, as 
called forth by the exhibition of specially Christian subjects, 

that the nearer the chanting of the Psalms approaches to plain song, the greater is the 
security for reverence. The simpler the strain, the more entirely we seem to abaudor 
the thought of giving effect to the Diviue words, which should be left to speak foi 
themselves. But the Church appears to have looked on the Ilymns in a somewhat 
tliilerem light. Hymns are for singing, Psalms rather for recitation. This part of the 
subject was treated in an article on Chanting in the British Critic for Oct. 1840. 
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Which is saying no more than that the Psalms do not answer a 
purpose beyond (so to speak) their scope; a sentiment no more 
inconsistent with the profoundest veneration for the Psalms 
themselves, than it would be a disparagement of the Decalogue 
to say, that it does not supersede the Ecclesiastical precepts. Of 
course, the Psalms involve all Christian truth; the question is, 
whether, in the present case, an implied recognition be enough. 

*• The Psalms, then, have their use in Divine Service, as the 
Hymns have theirs ; and the Hymns are as little fitted to take 
the place of the Psalms, as the Psalms that of the Hymns. 
In religious worship there is a time for suppression and a 
time for openness;—a time for veiling Christian truths under the 
language of an earlier Dispensation, and a time for announcing 
them in their own gracious and heart-stirring fulness. Why, for 
instance, is it, that in our own Service on Easter Day, the special 
“ Anthem,” as it is called in the rubric, or Hymn for the occasion 
made up of a collection of Scripture verses, is substituted for the 
Venite exultemas 1 Such substitution appears to have been 
dictated by a feeling on the part of the Reformers, surely most 
reasonable and Catholic, that on sack a day it would be “ pain 
and grief” to keep silence, or even to enunciate, as it were in 
whispers, the “ good words ” with which the Christian heart 
must needs be bursting. 

The especial value then of the Psalms of David as a portion 
of the Christian Service of Praise, seems referable to the princi¬ 
ples of a sacred economy. A cold and narrow view indeed is that 
which treats the Psalms as part merely of the Law, and often 
goes on to criticize them as such, in a sort of half-contemptuous 
half-rpatroniziug spirit! Surely we shall never estimate them 
aright till we regard them, as used by the Church Catholic, in 
what may be called a second intention; as conveying her voice, 
so to say, in suppressed tones, and accents rather significant than 
explicit. As the Law and the Prophets, so also the Psalms, 
have withdrawn their own subsidiary lustre before the revealed 
glories of the New Testament. They are absorbed in the 
Church, which now employs them with her own comment and 
for her own purposes; clearing up their dimness by her fiaht- 
softening the sternness of the letter by the graciousness of°the’ 
Spirit; bringing out prophecy or typical history by the display 
of events, and again giving a new force to the language of hi^h 
joyfulness, to which the Saints of the former time were prompted 
by the mere glimpse of that Truth, in the full beams of which 
the Christian is permitted to expatiate. The Church “ makes 
all things new and even as she spiritualizes the Decalogue, 
and vivifies Ordinances, does she also make of the Psalms ° <f a 
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new song,” developing their latent tones into one great canticle 
of praise to her Redeemer. Her morning gales and orient light 
strike on the Prophets’ inexpressive harp, and at once elicit into 
melody its elements of truthful music. The Psalms, indeed, are 
in some sort, Law, Prophets, and Hagiography at once; and thus 
they will receive the full benefit of the Church’s, as one may say, 
implied commentary on the teaching of those ancient Scriptures, 
of which, as of the Evangelical, she is keeper, and interpreter. 
Psalms, commemorative of former mercies, she will recite with 
an eye to the Christian deliverances ; others obviously prophetic 
she will suffuse with a new joyfulness or mournfulness, as may 
be, from her sense of the reality and presence of the things 
foreshadowed in them ; descriptions of the ancient city or people 
of God she will, now that the old has passed away, interpret of 
the new Jerusalem, and her own elect children; on the other hand, 
imprecatory predictions against the Lord’s adversaries, far from 
treating them as matter for apology, or ground of misgiving, she 
will employ in her own name, and in virtue of Christ’s authority 
committed to her, as against her own, who are all one with God’s 
enemies. And this, not as they are individuals, but as they 
embody and represent the Spirit of Antichrist; for as individuals 
she will constantly intercede for them, and chiefly that they may 
receive the first of blessings; that, namely, of conversion to herself. 

Now, where any one has, perchance, been in the habit of reciting 
the Psalms, as a man might read, for instance, mere human poetry, 
admiring the justness of its sentiments and the beauty of its lan¬ 
guage, but without making it his own, thankful he may well be to 
those who assist him towards such a key to their meaning, as the 
view here intimated will supply. A view of course it is which, like 
other good things, has come of that deeper acquaintance with the 
mind of the Church Catholic, for which we are all of us indebted 
to the Tracts for the Times, and those of them especially which 
have been the occasion of introducing us to the Breviary. Is it 
not the fact, that many persons, if they would tell the truth, find the 
recital of the Psalms in public service a good deal more burthen- 
some than they think it decorous to allow? We shrewdly suspect 
that the Psalms, with three or four exceptions, pass through the.lips, 
or under the eyes, of what are called respectable church-goers, 
(that is, Sunday church-goers,) without leaving any very distinct 
impression behind them. Some, no doubt, such as the 5 1st or 
91st, come home to the feelings of almost every one, especially at 
particular times; but is it not true that, of the rest, many are felt 
to abound in quaint expressions, some to be fearfully uncharitable, 
and most, exceedingly obscure? Now we are not saying, that 
any clue to the Psalms will serve to obviate irreverent cavils; we 
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are speaking rather of perplexities in which there is no sin, than 
of objections in which there is ; and we are persuaded that one 
great solution of such perplexities is to be found in the view to 
which we are here drawing attention; a view recognized, of 
course, and very distinctly, by writers of our own Church, such as 
Bishop Horne; and one which is undoubtedly more congenial 
to the Catholic than to the Protestant temper. For Protestants 
are ever apt to regard things with the eye of individuals : they do 
not like to have their own minds “ clothed on” with the spirit of 
Christ; they do not like being enveloped in the atmosphere of 
the Church, and looking at all things through her harmonizing 
medium. And what one may call the corporate idea is so foreign 
to their associations, that they see uothing but individuals on every 
side of them. Where Catholics see Saints “ knit together in one 
communion and fellowship,” despite all worldly diversities, they 
take the objects of their contemplation one by one, David, Paul, or 
Augustine, as it may be; and can no more understand the inspired 
Psalmist, for instance, speaking by anticipation, in the person of 
the Church, than they can understand themselves appropriating 
his words, in their capacity of members of Christ. Here, of course, 
we speak of rationalizing, not spiritually-minded Protestants. But, 
then, even these latter must of necessity have a defective apprecia¬ 
tion of the Psalms, as they bear especially on the Church, in contra¬ 
distinction to the Person of our Lord. Now we say that the 
Catholic idea is the direct reverse of all this. A Catholic, we con¬ 
ceive, so wholly identifies himself with the Psalms, as to forget, for 
the time, (if this be not too strong an expression,) that a subject 
of the ancient Dispensation was the author of them. We do not 
mean that there is not in his mind, as a sort of under-current, an 
indistinctly realized consciousness of this fact ; just enough to 
suggest the impression that, while reciting them, he is making a 
kind of indirect commemoration of one of the elder saints. But 
his uppermost and prevailing thought is, that he is celebrating 
Christ, not so much in the words of the Psalmist, as in the accents 
—though still the faltering, inarticulate accents—of the Church. 
He is assuming, for a time, and for a special purpose, the lan¬ 
guage of an earlier state; language, true as far as it goes, yet in¬ 
adequate to his knowledge : of a man making himself, as it were, 
a child, adopting a disguised air, and a broken tone of voice, not 
as one ignorant of better things, but as a kind of economy or 
accommodation. 

But it is not merely on the principles of a sacred eipcovdee, and 
as coming short of the full truth, that the Psalms have their 
place in the Christian Service. They have an especial use, as 
they conduce to the purpose of meditation. To the mind which 
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resigns itself to the influence of those suggestions of Christian 
truth, which every single Psalm involves, they become the means 
of creating a series of mental images, and so form a continued 
incitement to faith. And to this end they contribute the more 
from being merely suggestive, and not plainly declarative of the 
Gospel facts and mysteries. Let any person who. makes a point 
of assisting with due devotion at Divine Service, and who more¬ 
over recites the Psalms with any thing of a Churchman’s spirit, 
reflect on the rapidity with which thought is kindled by a word, 
and then runs like wildfire up and down the field of contem¬ 
plation, traversing centuries, and permeating boundless space, 
almost between verse and verse. Let none set down excursions 
of mind such as these to the account of wandering thought. No 
matter how our thoughts soar upivards in church, if only we can 
keep them from wandering “ to and fro on the earth! ” Now 
it is the very indirectness of the Old Testament language, which 
fits it the more for lighting up a train of meditation. As in the 
case of instruction by parable, or again by symbols, the mind has 
something to supply, and this effort is an aid to the vividness of 
the impression. 

Now the proper Psalms, i. e. Psalms appropriated by the 
Church to certain special purposes, furnish an instance of the 
way in which the language of an earlier dispensation admits of 
being employed with what Catholics call a particular intention. 
But there is a point of view in which every Psalm is proper to 
every Christian subject. The aid furnished by the typical lan¬ 
guage of the Psalms to reverent, or grateful, or loving thought, 
will no doubt in some cases be more direct and more abundant 
than in others; sometimes, of course, the connexion between a 
given Psalm and a given subject will be indefinitely remote and 
indirect; still there is a sense in which even the extreme state¬ 
ment is warranted ; and this both because of the intimate mutual 
relation of the Church verities, and the infinite versatility of the 
Psalms. But (without pressing the remark to the full) supposing, 
for instance, the Psalms w'hich speak of the blessings of the 
Righteous were to be looked upon as fulfilled first in our Lord, 
next in Ilis Saints ; those which dwell on the superintending care 
of Providence, as realized in the special watchfulness of which 
our Lord was the Object on earth, and which He now exercises 
over His Elect; the historical to be understood as commemo¬ 
rative, by anticipation, of evangelical mercies ; the doxological as 
embodying the gratitude, first of the Redeemer, and then of His 
Saints, and so in other cases; what an ample field would there 
not be opened of devout and edifying contemplation ? 

There is something singularly engaging in an idea of this kind 
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which is brought out in the Abbe Gueranger’s last book, the Annee 
Liturgique. The same Psalm, it is evident, will admit of being 
considered in various points of view; and what the Abbe suggests, 
is, that each Psalm we recite should borrow, as contemplated by 
us, the hue of the particular season of the Christian year on which 
it happens to fall. Thus in Advent, the Church assumes the 
posture of expectation ; at Christmas, she rejoices in the fulfil¬ 
ment of hope; in Lent and Passion tide, she sympathizes with 
the humiliation of her Lord ; at Easter, she congratulates Him 
risen; in the ten days between Ascension and Pentecost, she 
tracks Him as He ascends; on Whitsunday and during the Oc¬ 
tave, she rejoices in His resumption of power, and in the fulfilment 
of His promise; during the Trinity season, now that her Lord has 
withdrawn His Bodily presence, she acts more directly as His Sub¬ 
stitute and Representative on earth, and realizes more prominently 
the idea of her conflict with the world. Let her then be under¬ 
stood to recite the Psalms in the especial intention of the season. 
Let the mind of the Christian fasten on those of the inspired 
words which especially point to the event or mystery of the time. 
For instance, supposing it be the 110th Psalm, Dixit Dominus, 
which in the Roman ritual is the first Psalm for Sunday Vespers. 
Here we have the expression “ Right Hand,” (i enemies” —a direct 
reference to the eternal Priesthood, to the retributive Judgment, 
and to the “ draught out of the brook,” preceding a certain 
“ exaltation,” not to speak of other points brought out especially 
in the Latin. In this one short Psalm, there are suggestions 
pertinent to several holy times, Advent, Passion-tide, Easter, As¬ 
cension, and the Season after Trinity. Of course, this is a very 
favourable specimen ; but we hope it may serve to open a train 
of thought and investigation, which persons will find it especially 
interesting to follow up for themselves. 

There are grounds, we think, on which a view of this kind is 
especially deserving the regard of an English Churchman. That 
we have lost something by the changes of the sixteenth century, is 
a position which may be assumed without fear of contradiction ; 
but instead of brooding over our losses, is it not both pleasanter 
and more wholesome to be thankful for our possessions ? And 
among these the Psalter occupies a chief place. Let us value it, 
then, as we ought; and perchance it may be found to answer 
some of those very Catholic purposes for which we may be dis¬ 
posed to lament that the Reformers did not make a more direct 
provision. To one of these we have already adverted ; the fuller 
commemoration of holy seasons. Now, we are saying that the 
Psalms (even as they occur in course) might be made, in no slight 
degree, subservient to this object. And we hope that, as time goes 
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on, something will be done towards helping the laity, and especially 
the poor, to a better understanding, and therein to a juster esti¬ 
mate, of’ this portion of our Prayer-book, than, we fear, is very 
common under actual circumstances. A Catholic Commentary 
on the Psalms, simple enough for reading to families or the poor, 
would be an especial boon to the public. Again, critical persons 
are apt to object to our Service, that it gives too little scope for 
contemplation. Now, of course it is not here meant that contem¬ 
plation is the direct object of Psalmody, which is a devotional act 
by itself, and one of another kind. Still, is it not certain that, 
while the lips are engaged in reciting, the mind also will have its 
own occupation, whether right or wrong? And what we are 
recommending is, some such habitual'x iew of the Psalms as shall 
secure an appropriate train of thought in connexion with the 
formal act of the lips, where otherwise there will surely be a more 
or less faulty one. All religious persons know how miserable a 
thing it is to discover, when it is too late, that words in Divine 
Service have been lost upon us; and the best preservative, surely 
(of those which are at our own disposal), against this evil, is to be 
found in the practice of keeping some image or series of images 
continually present in the mind as we go along; not, of course, 
beside the words we are using, but, as one may say, in enforcement 
of them. Considering how very much what is called, by the great 
spiritual writers, mental prayer, or converse with heavenly subjects 
unembodied in a form of words, is neglected among Protestants, 
it is pleasant to consider, what we suspect admits of no question, 
that its place is in a great measure supplied to those who regularly 
and devoutly take part in the divine office by the great amount of 
real, though often at the time unconscious, meditation which 
accompanies the act of the lips. Words define rather \heprovince 
of thought, than its precise shape; they keep it within certain 
prescribed limits; they do not, and cannot, maintain it on one 
track. Now, in prayer and direct praise, the mind is too intensely 
concentrated on one object to allow scope for much excursion, 
even within the appointed bounds; and yet even here it will 
surely outrun any mere words. But in the recitation of the 
Psalms, the range of contemplation is enlarged in proportion to 
the-variety, as well as the suggestive and symbolical character of 
the topics they comprise. 

The Psalms, then, appear to differ characteristically from 
Hymns in the single point of their indirectness. While Hymns are 
explicit, they are rather commemorative. With this exception, 
they have no common character in contrast from the Hymns. 
Indeed, they have no other common character at all (as compared 
with other parts of Holy Scripture), except that of their poetical 
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form. Their subjects, of course, are quite unrestricted. In¬ 
deed this is, if it may be reverently said, their especial charm. 
Whereas other portions of the Scriptures profess each a cha¬ 
racter of its own, historical, prophetical, or didactic, as it may 
be, which, with whatever occasional exceptions, constitutes its 
distinctive feature; the Psalms seem to have no object, save 
(what indeed is the object of all Scripture, but not, in other cases, 
so as to exclude subordinate objects) the glory of God. Profitable 
(perhaps, one may even say, beyond comparison) as they have 
been to mankind, the notion of edification does not seem to enter 
into them. For all that appears on their surface, the greater 
part of them might have come from some solitary of the desert. 
They wear the appearance of being the mere outpourings of the 
saintly heart teeming with “a good word,” and disburdening itself 
according to what may be termed, in a certain sense, its incidental 
mood. They are, so far, nearer to what we call “ Confessions,” than 
to any other kind of religious work. For, although many of the 
Psalms are of a jubilant character, very few indeed of them consist 
in direct addresses to Almighty God : they are, for the most part, 
either colloquies of the saint with his own soul, or commemorations 
of the Divine goodness, made, as it were, “in choir,” with the Saints 
and Angels as the respondents.* In this sense, also, they are 
less direct than Hymns, which oftener involve an immediate ap¬ 
proach to God. It is not, however, this kind of indirectness on 
which we are dwelling as the differentia of the Psalms in contra¬ 
distinction from the Ecclesiastical Hymns, or, again, the Evan¬ 
gelical Canticles—but indirectness of subject. 

The Hymns of the Church, indeed, are by no means inva¬ 
riably of the nature of addresses. Praise being their professed 
object, there are evident reasons why they should not be so. 
“ For as God, and He only” (to use the words of the Preface to which 
we have already referred), “ is the direct object of Prayer, so it is 
more becoming not to regard Him as directly addressed in Praise, 
which would imply passing ajudgment on Him who is above all 
scrutiny and all standards. The Seraphim cried one to another, 
‘ Holy, holy, holy/ veiling their faces; neither looking or speak¬ 
ing to Him” (p. vii.) This is said especially of the Psalms ; but 
it applies in a measure to the Hymns also. Accordingly, the 
antiphonal mode of recitation which this account supposes, has 
uever, we believe, been confined to the Psalms. We-always say, 
and sometimes chant, the Te Deum (which is a Hymn), in alter¬ 
nate verses ; and the metrical Hymns, when merely recited and 
not sung in chorus, on the Continent, are similarly divided between 
* See the Preface to “ Hyrani Ecclesis, a Breviario Parisiensi.” Oxon. 1838. 
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the two sides of the choir. For instance, the Gloria Patri, which 
is one of the oldest and most universal of ecclesiastical Hymns, 
is rather a commemoration, than an address; and some Hymns 
partake of the historical character. 

Indeed, when we come to examine the Ecclesiastical Hymns 
more in detail, it will be found impossible to divide them off from 
the Psalms in point of subject. Like the Psalms, some of them are 
precatory, some invitatory, some historical, and others merely 
doxological. But, with all their differences, they are, as the pro¬ 
duct of the Gospel dispensation, direct upon those great Christian 
subjects which the Psalms do but dimly foreshadow, and remotely 
involve. They are, as one may say, written for the Church, and 
not merely adopted, and adapted, by her. And this it is, to 
return to the original point, which fits them for an end (strictly 
within the province of the Church) to which the Psalms are neces¬ 
sarily unequal; the explicit declaration of Gospel truth, in glow¬ 
ing and elevated, though withal reverent, language. 

For surely the principle of Reserve must never be so pressed, 
as to interfere with a due regard to the exercise of the religious 
affections. It is the especial glory of the Church, that she pro¬ 
vides for the whole of our nature, where private systems invariably 
overlook some material element in its constitution. As to the 
duty, or rather the instinct, of Reserve in sacred matters (by which 
we understand the suppression and disguise, under certain circum¬ 
stances, and as a security for reverence, of one’s deepest religious 
feelings), it is really wonderful how serious-minded people can 
look into their own hearts and quarrel with the teaching which 
makes a point of it. What? is there no such thing as an impres¬ 
sion, that duty towards an object of tender affection requires one 
to “ keep in the heart,” rather than lay before the world what most 
intimately concerns that beloved person ? Arc there no feelings 
of this kind connected with acute grief ; and, again, with the 
attachment which leads to, and follows on, the holy matrimonial 
state? Now, in the very epithet sacred, so commonly applied to 
the emotions of grief and tenderness, we have a full concession 
of the principle, the application of which to religion people 
so unaccountably resist. If there be a “ religio” in reserving 
deep feelings, why are sacred subjects to be the only ones in 
which talkativeness and display are no proofs of shallowness ? 
Jf the text, “ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” be a reason why a person should expose the sub¬ 
jects of religious interest in mixed companies, or before unpre¬ 
pared audiences, why do w r e not, on the ground of that text, im¬ 
pute want of feeling to a widower, for instance, who abstains 
from talking about the amiable qualities of his deceased wife at a 
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dinner-party? There is surely some dread of a kind of profana¬ 
tion , which seals the lips on subjects nearest the heart, or even 
leads a person to assume a disguise of manner, which may serve 
to keep off the world from the sanctuary in which his treasure is 
deposited. u Leves curas loquuntur” as even the heathens observed. 
Does it not, then, provoke the suspicion, however unworthy or 
premature, that those who argue against the principle of Reseiwe 
in religion, cannot feel it very deeply, or very distinctly realize it? 
We are not saying that it is so; people are so very much better 
than they seem bent on making us suppose : but truly they offer 
no small temptation to such uncharitable judgments. 

But, on the other hand, if it be said, either that Reserve in 
religion is absolutely a good thing; or, again, that where circum¬ 
stances require it, the instincts which lead to it are the only in¬ 
stincts which the Church is to recognize and consult, then we are 
willing to make every allowance for the parties who recoil from 
so cold and defective a statement of the truth. No; Reserve is an 
excellent remedy, but it is sorry food, at least if we are to have 
nothing else. Why is it that every keenly sensitive heart “ shuts 
up,” as the poet so beautifully says, “ like a flower” from the 
world? Of course, because feeling itself in an ungenial atmo¬ 
sphere. One shrinks from exposing a cherished subject in quar¬ 
ters where it is doubtful what reception it will encounter. Duty 
towards the object of our interest is a stronger motive to con¬ 
cealment than the desire of disburdening the mind, or the 
chance of exciting sympathy, or (though last not least) the pros¬ 
pect of seeming amiable, is a motive to disclosure. In such 
measure, then, as we prize that object above our own relief or 
reputation (for reserved persons are quite sure to sustain the 
charge of cold-heartedness) we shall revolt from making the 
casual hearer a party to our deepest feelings of devotional tender¬ 
ness. 

The necessity, therefore, of all reserve is entailed by the want 
of sympathy, on the part of others, with our own feelings. And 
in the case of religion, interests are at stake, with which no im¬ 
mediate and visible advantage can for a moment be put in com¬ 
petition ; and which go to render zcrong, what, where the ques¬ 
tion concerns private respects only, is merely unbecoming. Of 
course, however, there is in the case of sacred subjects, a reason 
for freespokenness, of a nature to address itself very forcibly to 
earnest minds; the prospect, namely, of edifying. And this is 
so important an end in itself, that no doubt great consideration 
is due to the scruples which religious men feel about admitting 
the doctrine of Reserve when unguardedly stated. All are agreed 
in esteeming the Divine glory as the great object in view; but, 
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whereas Catholics account it a point of reverence, and so a part 
of the duty of love to God, to suppress, what is less likely, if 
declared, to profit than to be profanely used; Protestants en¬ 
counter (though often unintentionally) the danger of the pro¬ 
fanation, on the plea, and often with the sincere purpose, of 
doing good. But to this, the Catholics reply, first, that the un¬ 
guarded exhibition of sacred Mysteries isper se a violation of duty, 
the chance of edification notwithstanding; and, secondly, that 
even the ends of edification are better consulted by withholding 
what reverence prompts us to withhold, than by exhibiting what 
a regard to present consequences might tempt us to exhibit. 

But what true Christian does not desire to be open, where he 
safely and religiously can ? At least, if he do not so desire, is 
there not ground of apprehension, lest, perchance, there be more 
or less of apathy in his reserve? For true it is, and it should be 
well remembered, that the mere effects of apathy and of rever¬ 
ence will be coincident; and, on the whole, we do not think it 
any great matter of wonder, nor ground of complaint, if much of 
what we may know to be reverential reserve, has sustained, in a 
censorious age, the imputation of indifference. To revert to our 
illustration. Where a person who has lately experienced some 
great domestic loss appears cheerful in company, who is to know 
(except his nearest friends) that the depth, and not the shallow¬ 
ness, of his affection is the true cause of his apparent unconcern¬ 
edness? Unless it has come under our notice, in other ways, 
that he is a person of acute sensibilities, how can we be expected 
to give him credit for what it is his very purpose to conceal; 
especially when the amount of apathy in the world greatly pre¬ 
ponderates, at least over the amount of deep affection? In the 
same way, if a school of divines should happen both to enforce, 
and to practise, the duty of Reserve in religious teaching, without 
giving palpuble evidence of a real interest in the subjects, the 
cautious and sparing exhibition of which they recommend both 
by precept and example ; we think they would be somewhat un¬ 
reasonable in complaining that they were confounded, in popular 
estimation, with another (supposed) school of divines, who abso¬ 
lutely lacked the sympathies which they (as themselves and the 
persons immediately around them might be well aware) were 
merely seeking to husband. Now, hud this account been true of 
certain living advocates of Reserve among ourselves, or so long as 
there was nothing in the face of day to contradict it, we should not 
have been disposed to comment very severely upon actual misre¬ 
presentations of which these parties have been the objects. But 
considering that the individual, whose name has been most asso¬ 
ciated with this particular topic, is the declared author of a 
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deeply devotional work on the “ Passion of our Lord,” we do 
think it discreditable to our age that he should have been exten¬ 
sively charged with indifference to the solemn Mystery, in behalf 
of.which he has sought to enlist, as latterly our affection, so for¬ 
merly our awe. 

While the duty, then, of Reserve under actual circumstances 
is unquestionable, the necessity for it must, and ought to be felt 
as painful. The very idea of reserve implies that of a treasure, 
which, if reverence constrain us to hide, charity the while must 
move us to impart. The consequence, in the case of every 
rightly constituted mind, of valuing the deposit, will be a reluct¬ 
ance (for others’ sake) to withhold it; and if the struggle termi¬ 
nate in withholding, it is not because we love our brethren less, 
but because we love God more. Could the rival claims of rever¬ 
ence and charity be adjusted, gladly would we communicate, 
where we are obliged to stint. But we feel that, as things are, 
the cause of Truth would be certainly compromised by indiscri¬ 
minate openness, while the ends of charity are promoted rather 
than impeded by occasional suppression. 

But who will say, that the state of things is a perfectly sound 
one, in which Christians are forced through fear of profanation 
upon the necessity of reserve? Is there not a sense in which it is 
true that “ a good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth good things,” without consciousness, as without 
mistrust? Surely there was a time when they that “feared the 

I Lord spake often one to another;” even when the whole Church 
was “ of one heart and of one inind.” Persons in a family circle 
have no secrets with one another; it is the entrance of a stranger 
that hushes them into silence, or throws them upon form; even 
so it was the vicinity of heathens, or the intrusion of heretics, 
which forced the Church upon the “ disciplina arcani.” 

And thus, also, the sad worldly condition of all around us has 
driven the Church, in our own day, into the seclusion, as one 
may say, of attics and caverns. We are obliged to close religious 
buildings, because, as it is said, the public would abuse them; 
we may not have images nor crosses, nor religious processions, 
nor any thing that looks like the Church publicly witnessing 
against the world, for fear of sacred things being insulted, rather 
(than the people edified. We cannot, without some kind of mis¬ 
giving, put out the glowing and affectionate language of the 
tSaints in books of devotion, from not knowing how it will be 
(taken; and many even consider themselves precluded from preach¬ 
ing the doctrine of Christ Crucified before a casual congregation. 
We are not denying that there is danger of over-sensitiveness on 
such points. It may be that greater boldness is required of us; 
NO. lxiii.—JULY, 1842. c 
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that we are all at a stand together, because each waits for the 
other to move first; the Church, through too great diffidence of 
herself, withdrawing from the world; and the people perishing 
for lack of some more vigorous attempt on the Church’s paft 
to rouse their dormant enthusiasm. Experience, indeed, has 
abundantly shown that whenever the Church displays herself in 
her true colours, she wins hearts, and provokes nothing more 
than words ; and who will deny that everywhere there are sup¬ 
pressed aspirations after something holier and deeper than 
the established system is able to supply? Still, that it should be 
necessary (as all must feel) to employ great caution in the attempt 
to evangelize the country, is sufficiently sorrowful and humiliat¬ 
ing. Did the times admit it, surely an unsuspecting nupfarlct in 
religious matters would be as preferable to the course of Reserve, 
as that course, under actual circumstances, is preferable to the 
more natural and straight-forward one. 

The distinction, we suspect, requires to be drawn between 
Reserve and Reverence. Reserve is not reverence, although under 
circumstances an essential condition of it. Reverence is a thing 
excellent per se, as we are maintaining that Reserve is not; it is a 
celestial quality. Reverence has respect merely to those above 
us; reserve, rather to the world around us. Reserve is a certain 
mode of dealing with men in an imperfect state, arising out ol 
duty to a superior being. The angels surely are reverent; they 
“ hide their faces” as they chant. But are they reserved with one 
another ? Surely, almost any one would say, on the contrary, 
that the great trial of earth is want of sympathy; and that as 
sympathy increases, reserve will grow indefinitely less. And even 
in the Church on earth, occasions there are, when the explicit 
enunciation of divine Truth is strictly compatible, not to say 
intimately connected, with awe and reverence; as, for instance, 
in the public recitation of the Athanasian Creed. Catholics dc 
not stipulate, as is sometimes represented, for the concealment 61 
even the most mysterious truths, but for a due regard to times 
and places in the mode of announcing them. What, again, cat 
be more open than the exhibition of the sacred Mystery of tin 
Cross in books, for instance, of a Catholic tone of piety, as, e. g, 
in the work, already noticed, on the Passion of our Lord, or iij 
the fourth Sermon of Mr. Newman’s sixth volume? Yet tin 
mind perceives, almost at first sight, a difference between, tin! 
inode in which the subject is brought forward by these writer! 
and the point of view in which it is exhibited, say, in some mo| 
dern sermons. It would carry us too far away to discuss thJ 
grounds of this difference; we will but advert to one of theuS 
which appears to be this, that Catholics address the affection) 
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through the imagination, while Protestants endeavour to stimulate 
them directly. The former set forth facts, and leave them to 
work their natural consequences; the latter aim at the expression 
and excitation of suitable feelings. And the Catholic method is 
the more religious in proportion as it is less subjective, i. e. in¬ 
volves a less conscious act of self on the part both of speaker aud 
hearer. 

And again, is it not upon the same objective grounds that the 
Athanasian Creed is explicit without involving a breach of rever¬ 
ence ? Its minute distinctions and accurate definitions do but 
serve to exhibit the Mystery which is its subject, in different 
points of view. It writes its announcement in mystic, though illu¬ 
minated, characters on the sky, and keeps us from first to last in 
the posture of adoration. Creeds present objects of contem¬ 
plation to faith, which is as an eye beholding, not as a hand ap¬ 
prehending ; so far as faith receives, it is merely passive, taking 
what is given it, and in the way in which it is given. But as 
soon as we begin to comment, connect, systematize, and account 
for, religious truths, we endanger reverence by involving self as 
a contributor to the process of belief, or the act of emotion. Of 
course there is another especial reason why Creeds are reverent; 
i. e. as they convey the voice of the Church, aud so possess a 
guarantee for the Presence of the Holy Spirit far beyond any 
insulated act of the Christian, whatever his personal sanctity, or 
official authority. 

In the language, then, of the Church, or under the influence of 
1 her spirit, or the cover of her protection, it seems possible to be 
1 at once free-spoken and religious. The Church appears to have 
1 two distinct functions in the department of devotional religion; 
- the one, to regulate religious feeling; the other, to awaken it. 

“ And, accordingly as she fails in either one or the other office, her 

* children will alternate in their eccentric courses between the ex- 
^ tremes of beat and cold. Enthusiasm and reverence are antago¬ 
nist principles, which no power short of a divine one can adjust 

* and harmonize. In any hands but the Church’s, what is given to 
the one will be deducted from the other; and thus devotion will 

t run wild into fanaticism, or veneration stiffen into formality. The 
Church alone can kindle affection without dissipating it, and 
deepen while she chastens it. She alone can realize awe without 
sternness, calmness without apathy, and joy without undue eleva¬ 
tion. Under the operation of private religious systems, the feel¬ 
ings are either excited at the expense of reverence, or chilled in 
the pursuit of it. 

i!r^ 0UF truest com f ort and joy are designed to be in the 

* jChurch. “Is any sad? let him pray. Is any merry? let him 
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sing psalms.” Good Friday ought to be the most mournful, and 
Easter Day the most joyful, day in the Christian’s calendar. And 
the whole created world is at the Church’s disposal, to be con¬ 
verted into one vast sacrament for the conveyance of her manifold 
graces to the souls of men.* Minds, no doubt, there are, of so 
unearthly a mould as to be in very great measure independent of 
systems and outward circumstances. Such want not Misereres 
and Alleluias to assist their Lenten sorrow or their Paschal joy. 
But the Church Catholic is a gracious and condescending Eco¬ 
nomy, adapted to man not as he is to be, but as he is; and, as 
such, she is ever on the look out, so to say, for his stray sympa¬ 
thies, seeking to enlist them in her holy Cause and to concentrate 
them upon their proper Object. What will happen when she 
leaves them to wander in quest of satisfactions of their own 
choosing, meets their approaches towards her with forbidding 
looks, or puts them off with shallow’excuses ? What, but that 
all, except the few excellent, will be fain to slake their thirst at 
broken cisterns, if not at poisoned wells? Dissent, morbid senti¬ 
mentality, wordly dissipation, and sometimes even downright 
profligacy, will offer ready vents for the feelings of romantic affec¬ 
tion and generous enthusiasm which have been outraged, or at 
least grievously disappointed, iu the quarter providentially de¬ 
signed for their satisfaction. Expressive ceremonial, solemn 
services, intense devotion, the opportunity of retirement from the 
world, and above all of obtaining authoritative direction under 
the pressure of conscientious difficulties, are among the. provisions 
which the Church makes for relieving the burthen of the flesh ; 
nor is it easy to say how much of the sin and misery we deplore 
around us, how much of early vice and late remorse, how much 
of diseased feeling, and impaired temper, and dejected spirits, how 
much insanity, how many suicides, how many crimes, might not 
be obviated by a return to Catholic piety, and the revival of 
Catholic institutions. 

Has the reader ever happened to consider in how many places 
of Scripture rest, protection , and satisfaction are represented as 
the especial blessings of true religion? Of course it must be in 
the Church that passages like the following have their accom¬ 
plishment. “ The poor shall rest and be satisfied .” “ In the, 

time of trouble He shall hide me in His Tabernacle, yea in the 
sacred place of His dwelling shall He hide me and set me upon a 
rock of stone.” “ Thou shalt hide them privily by Thine ownj 
presence from the provoking of all men. Thou shalt keep them] 
secretly iu Thy Tabernacle from the strife of tongues. Thou arl| 
a place to hide me in ; Thou shalt preserve me from troubler 
* Vide Mr. Newman’s Sermons, vol. vi. serra. 20. 

I 
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Thou shalt compass me about zeith songs of deliverance. The 
lions do lack and suffer hunger; but they who seek the Lord 
shall want no manner of thing that is good.” “ The children of 
men shall put their trust under the shadow of Thy wings. They 
shall be satisfied with the pleasures of Thy house .... with 
honey out of the stony rock should I have satisfied thee. One 
day in Thy courts is better than a thousand. I will bless her vic¬ 
tuals with increase, and satisfy her poor with Bread.” The 
Church is the antitype of the land flowing with milk and honey. 
Accordingly, when the blessings of the new Dispensation were 
offered it was in the words, “ Come unto Me all that labour and 
I will give you rest.” And the invitation was sweetened and en¬ 
forced by the promise, “ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall he filled.” Even as St. Mary 
( had said, speaking in the person of the Church, “ He hath filled 
i the hungry with good things.” 

These and such like merciful sayings are, no doubt, essentially 
fulfilled wherever the grace of the Sacraments is present, as we 
trust that it is among ourselves. But it cannot be denied, that 
much more is required for the health of the Church than is neces¬ 
sary to her mere life ; and, while far from questioning that the 
\ bread which strengthens, and the water which refreshes, are to be 
found by those who earnestly seek them, even under existing cir- 
H cumstances of disadvantage; we certainly do question whether 
F that depth of repose and fulness of satisfaction to which the 
I typical and prophetic representations of the Church Catholic seem 
to point, have their counterpart, at least in the established sys¬ 
tem; though we entirely and thankfully believe that, (with far 
more of privilege than we deserve, even in our passage state,) a 
gracious Hand is guiding us on to the full blessings of the Land 
of Promise. 

We will not allow this to be called a digression from the main 
subject; because Psalmody, as all will readily admit, is one of 
the most important instruments of the Church, as well for regu¬ 
lating as for stimulating the affections. No more faithful mirror 
of the Catholic mind can be conceived than is furnished by 
r the ancient Hymns, whether those in a metrical form, which 

* have been preserved in the Breviary, or those of still greater 

* antiquity, such as the Te Deum, or Gloria in excelsis, which 
1 grace our own Prayer Book. The language of criticism in such 
! a case would be unbecoming, and is surely unnecessary. . For 
® what Catholic does not feel, thoroughly of the latter, and in no 
i small measure even of the former, much more than the utmost 
A which words could express ? And words, on the other hand, 

must fail in conveying their meaning to such as lack the spirit 
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which is the key to it. Let it but be observed, that the Eccle-r 
siastical Hymns in general are signal instances of the union, 
within the Church, of those qualities which we have said that 
private systems have a tendency to divorce. Is it too much to 
say, that, where the temper of the Church is absent, the lan¬ 
guage of professed devotion is apt to exhibit, for calm yet 
glowing joy, mere sentimental rapture, for self-forgetting hu¬ 
miliation, an almost egotistical tone of self-reprqach; boldness 
where should be shrinking,* curiosity where should be awe, 
and vagueness where should be precision? This is a statement 
which it is painful to make, and would be more painful still 
to illustrate; especially when the faults in question are so often 
the result of a defective taste rather than of a corrupt principle. 
And we are, again, spared the necessity of dwelling at all on this 
part of our subject, by the circumstance of its having been for¬ 
merly treated in our pages by a hand more able to do it jus¬ 
tice.^ As a well known writer has remarked, the composition of 
Hymns seems, for whatever reason, to be as much above us, as that 
of Prayers.^ One reason, indeed, he suggests himself; namely, 
that, like prayers, they are, for the most part, direct addresses to 
the Throne of Majesty. The great difficulty in the way of our suc¬ 
cess in devotional writing appears to be this; that, as a general rule, 
we do not feel our ground on points of doctrine securely enough to 
admit of our expatiating in the province of sacred Truth with the 
freedom which seems to be a necessary condition of what devo¬ 
tional writers call unction. We are obliged to put restraints 
upon fervour as a security for correctness. So at least do the 
more prudent; but the more eager proceed with less caution, and 
often pay the price of their temerity. And thus it is, that our 
Hymns, like our books of devotion and our sermons, are seldom 
both earnest and deep, glowing and reverential, affectionate and 
humble. Our orthodoxy tends to stiffness, and our enthusiasm 
to heresy. So many appear to expand their wings (of earthly 
make and fragile texture) with ill success, that others prefer 
safety to a hazardous venture, and give up mounting for fear of 
sinking. Our want of union, again, and the critical propensities 
of the age are farther and very serious checks upon the flow 
of devotional as well as hortatory language. And the common 
foundation of all these results is our prevailing want of spiritual 
depth. The fact, it must sorrowfully be admitted, is, that we are 
not (speaking on the whole) at home in devotional subjects. Our 

* As, e. g. in (lie popular Advent Hymn, which, by the wny, wc arc surprised to 
find in Mr. Chandler’s valuable selection. 

■f- British Critic for January, 1840, article Psalmody. 

t Preface to “Hyinni Ecclcsia u Breviario Pnrisicnsi.” 
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contemplations are far too generally crossed and dimmed by 
worldly mists. We are distrustful of ourselves, and afraid to 
soar; or, again, we are checked by the apprehension, in which 
real pride often lurks under disguise of humility, lest we should 
seem to affect a tone unwarranted by our practice. Hence we 
are for the most part as little fitted to criticize the devotional lan¬ 
guage of the Saints as we are unable to reach it. Our best 
chance, under circumstances, of a stray hymn or series of medi¬ 
tations, is from the posthumous memoranda of some wwpopular 
divine. 

In the body of Ecclesiastical Hymns which has come down to 
us from the earlier time, a basis has been laid among us in this 
department of the liturgical subject, upon which a structure may 
hereafter be reared of equal magnitude and beauty with that 
which the Reformers were induced, by whatever cogent reasons, 
to curtail of some of its fair proportions. And who, after all, 
will say, that the treasures we have lost are comparable in value 
with those which have been preserved to us ? Who would re¬ 
ceive all the metrical Hymns together in exchange for the Te 
Deum or the Gloria in excelsis r If then it be felt that the 
Reformers erred on the safer side of caution in retaining so little 
of the sacred poetry which adorns the ancient ritual, we may 
at least be thankful to them for the selection they have made; 
and, above all, must feel it a subject of rejoicing that they did 
not attempt to replace the Hymns which they discarded, by any 
compositions of their own time. Here, as in so many other in¬ 
stances, they were led to recognize important principles, while 
shy of carrying them out into remote results, or illustrating 
them by multifarious specimens. They have left enough to con¬ 
stitute a most valuable rcitness, as well as to be a foundation of 
ulterior development. Of the three kinds of sacred song men¬ 
tioned by the Apostle, it cannot be said that w’e are wanting in 
any. We have all the Psalms, and the principal of the Canticles. 
We have also Hymns; one of them, too, (the Veni Creator,) 
among the very most precious of those which are cast in the mer 
trical mould. And thus the Reformers may be considered to 
have sanctioned three great principles; the first of them, that 
Hymns are the necessary complement of the Christian service of 
Praise; the second, that these Hymns must be accredited by the 
Church Catholic; the third, and by no means the least valuable 
of the three, that the Church may accredit compositions of this 
nature not directly taken from Holy Scripture. 

Of Ecclesiastical (as distinct from directly Scriptural Hymns, 
under which latter title we here include the Benedicite) our 
Church has retained six:—1. The Gloria Patri; 2. The Te 
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Deum; S. The Athanasian Creed, or Psalm Qtticunqne ; 4. The 
Tersanctus; 5. The Gloria in excelsis; 6. The Veni Creator. 
A yet larger enumeration would comprehend the Benedicite, 
which is rather a Hymn than a Canticle, the Alleluia, disguised 
under the words “ Praise ye the Lord,” at the opening of the Ser¬ 
vice, the Invitatory Psalm, which, as applied by the Church, may 
be considered as a kind of Hymn, and the three Psalms which are 
permitted to be used as substitutes for the Canticles, in Morning 
and Evening Service. 

All our Hymns, like those which we have lost, are direct vehi¬ 
cles of specially Christian enthusiasm. Who is not conscious 
that the Te Deum, for instance, unlocks and gives free play to 
feelings which during the Psalms have been more or less re¬ 
strained? Indeed, as the Athanasian Creed is an indirect Hymn, 
so the Te Deum is an indirect Creed. 

“ The Te Deum,” (says the author of the little “ Dialogue,” named at 
the head of this article, “ on the Choral Service,”) “ is in fact a Creed. It is 
a Confession of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. ‘ We acknow¬ 
ledge Thee to be the Lord j’ ‘ tve believe that Thou shalt come to be our 
Judge.’ Nay the topics are the same as those of the Nicene Creed; 
and confession of God’s attributes and acts, and of the Divine system 
instituted by Him is, in fact, as I before observed, an act of Praise. 
The Hymn of the Angels in Heaven, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty, is a Creed. And as the Te Deum is a Creed, the Creed is 
a Hymn. So the Church has considered it; for it has been sung in 
Western Christendom for at least 800 years.” —p. 23. 

This is most true and excellent. Wherein the Church below 
is an image of the celestial Jerusalem, and her psalmody an echo 
of the angelic minstrelsy, her very Creeds are doxologies. Wherein 
she is “ militant here in earth,” her Hymns are her protection 
against enemies. They are her body-guard; in peace a glory, 
and in war a defence. Every Creed is a thanksgiving, and every 
Hymn a witness. Who that chants these various canticles of 
praise, mellowed into harmony of object by length of time and 
force of habit, is careful, as he uses them, to realize, that one 
embodies the contemplations of a Monastery, and another the 
decisions of a Council ? We employ in worship what was extorted 
by heresy, as well as what was prompted by devotion. Contro¬ 
versies are transient; praise is immortal. Why should the bright 
line of holy meditation be traversed by intrusive thoughts of hu¬ 
man sin and earthly strife ? Scenes in themselves beautiful and 
interesting, we do not love the less because historians or philo¬ 
sophers tell us that deluges or volcanoes have had a share in 
throwing the objects which compose them into their present shape 
or combination. 
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It has been observed, that we know but little of the histories, 
and even of the names, of our greatest benefactors; and cer¬ 
tainly it is true, that, as no divine writers have more contributed 
to mould the character of Christians, than the authors of the 
Ecclesiastical Hymns, so there are also none, whose memorial, to 
speak generally, has more utterly perished wit*£-lhem. Certain 
great names there are, which every Catholic at once associates 
with the composition of sacred Hymns; such as Prudentius, 
SS. Ambrose and Gregory the Great, in the earlier. Innocent the 
Third and S. Thomas Aquinas in the mediaeval Church. But the 
origin of particular Hymns appears to be matter of no small con¬ 
troversy among ritualists. Thus, S. Ambrose has often been 
considered as the author of the Te Deum, which is said to have 
been composed on occasion of S. Augustine’s baptism. We 
observe, that the writer of the “ Dialogues on the Te Deum,” 
mentioned at the head of this article, takes advantage, and we 
think very properly, of this tradition, in order to enlist the sym¬ 
pathies of little readers in behalf of two illustrious Saints. In 
the Roman ritual, the Te Deum is distinctly ascribed to SS. 
Ambrose and Augustine ; as in our Church service, again, the 
Athanasian Creed is attributed, though less decidedly, to S. 
Athanasius. 

The fact, however, seems to be, that the Te Deum comes from 
a member of the Gallican Church. It is first mentioned, accord¬ 
ing to Bingham and Mr. Palmer, in the rule of S. Caesarius, 
Bishop of Arles, who lived in the 6th century, and in that of his 
successor, Aurelian. It is also mentioned in the rule of S. Bene¬ 
dict. S. Caesarius, and his successors in the See, direct it to be 
sung at the earliest morning Service; S. Benedict, at the latest of 
those which belong to the night. Mr. Palmer is disposed to 
think, from the words, “ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day” 
that its author intended it to be used in the morning; and, con¬ 
sidering the Gallican rule on this point, as more in accordance 
with such intention than the Italian, he is led to attribute it to 
the Gallican Church. And certainly we have, in the Prime Ser¬ 
vice of the Roman Breviary, this sentence of the Te Deum divided 
into a versicle and response; while, at Compline, it is again in¬ 
troduced with the substitution of node for die; which seems to 
bear out Mr. Palmer’s opinion. Otherwise, it would have been 
obvious to remark, that the expression “this day” might be used 
at any time after six in the evening, at which hour, according to 
Catholic usage, the ecclesiastical day is considered to begin. 
Mr. Palmer thinks that the Te Deum may have come from the 
celebrated Monastery of Lerins, no great way from Arles. And 
we may observe, in connexion with this subject, that in the British 
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Museum is the MS. of a Psalter used in England at the time of 
the Conquest, in which the Te Deum is headed, i( Hymnus S-i 
Viced,” which the librarians engaged in forming a catalogue of 
the manuscripts in the Museum, have ruled to mean Vincendi; 
and have, accordingly, attributed the Te Deum in the printed 
catalogue to the well-known S. Vincentius Lirinensis. Is it pos¬ 
sible that the author here intended may have been S. Nicedus, 
Bishop of Tr&ves, who is known to have written a book, “ De 
Bono Psalmodise ?” For the words in the MS. are, - e S tl Viceti, 
Episcopi” Now, S. Vincentius of Lerins was no bishop, and S. 
Nicetius was. And, again, writers of note have attributed the 
Te Deum to S. Nicetius; the conjecture that S. Vincentius was 
the author is grounded, we believe, solely upon the above con¬ 
struction of this manuscript, aided by the opinion expressed in 
the Origines Liturgicse. # 

If then it appear probable, on the whole, that the Te Deum 
does not come from S. Ambrose, it seems also impossible to 
determine its author with any certainty. And here we are forcibly 
reminded of the words of a living moralist:— 

et In the whole system of our worship, who are the authors of each 
decorous provision, and each edifying custom ? Who found out the 
musical tunes in which our praises are offered up to God, and in which 
resides so wondrous a persuasion, to worship and fall down and kneel 
before the Lord our Maker; who were those religious men, our spiritual 
fathers in the Catholic Faith, who raised of old time the excellent fa¬ 
brics all over the country, in which we worship, though with less of 
grateful reverence for their memory than we might piously express ? 
Of those greatest men in every age, there is ‘ no memorial* they are 
perished as though they had never been; and become as though they 
had never been born.’ Our lesson, then, is this, that those men are 
not necessarily the most useful in their generation, nor the most favoured 
by God, who make the most noise in the world, and who seem to be 
principals in the great changes and events recorded in history; on the 
contrary, that, even when we are able to point to a certain number of 
men as the real instruments of any great blessings vouchsafed to man¬ 
kind, our relative estimate of them, one with another, is often very er¬ 
roneous : so that, on the whole, if we would trace truly the hand of 
God in human affairs, and pursue His bounty as displayed in the world 
to its original sources, we must unlearn our admiration of the powerful 

* Archbishop Usshcr found an old Gallicnn Psalier of the age of Henry I„ in which 
the Te Deum is ascribed to S. Nicetius, but whether Bishop of Treves or of Lyons does 
not appear. Slillingflcet thinks the former. The MS. to which Archbishop Ussher 
refers was, we understand, destroyed hy fire in 1731. Another opinion attributes 
the Tc Deum to S. Hilary, Bishop of Arles, supposed, by Dr. Walerland, the author pf 
the Alhnnnsian Creed. Two other names have been mentioned. Guvnnti says that, 
in a very ancient Breviary, he found the Te Dcnm inscribed “ Hymnus S* 1 Abundiij” 
while, in a MS. Psalter in the Vatican, it is designated, “ H uu * S 11 Sisebuti Monachi.” 
The latter facts arc mentioned by Bingham. 
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and distinguished, our reliance on the opinion of society, our respect for 
the decisions of the learned and the multitude, and turn our eyes to 
private life, watching in all we read or witness for the true signs of 
God’s presence, the graces of personal holiness manifested in His 
servant?.”* 

We commemorate the author of the Te Deum, whoever he 
were, with all other our unknown benefactors, on the day when 
the Church supplies the omissions of all separate commemora¬ 
tions; including in the praise of “ famous men and our fathers 
w’ho be’gat us,” that of all such Saints as “ recited the verses, 5 ' 
and “found out the tunes, 55 of Divine Psalmody.f 

The friend through whose connexion with the British Museum 
we have obtained the above information, bearing on the point of 
the authorship of the Te Deum, considers that he has succeeded 
in tracing the Stabat Mater (often attributed to Pope Inno¬ 
cent III.J) to one Jacobus de Benedictis, of Tudertum, or Todi, 
one of the Minor Brethren, who died in 1306. We insert in a 
note the evidence on which this opinion is founded. || 

The Catholic Hymns in our Church Service will be found, as 
we have said, a sample of the whole body of which they form a 
portion, not less in the diversity of their characters than in the 
identity of their general scope and use. Thus the Te Deum is 
in part a glorious Creed, and in part a Prayer founded on a 
Creed. The “ Veni Creator 55 is, from first to last, a Prayer. 

* Mr. Newman’s Sermons, Vol. 2. (St. Andrew). 

•f Ecclesiasticus, xciv. 5. 

J On the other hand it appears certain that Pope Innocent was the author of the 
Hymn “Veni Sancte Spiritus.”—Vid. “Feasts and Fasts of the Church.” By the 
Rev. Alban Butler. Also “Mores Catholici,” B. v. p. 21. 

|| “Jacobus sive Jacoponusde Benedictis, Tudertinus Umber Ord. Minor., defunctus 
an. 1306. Auctor hymnorurn et prosarum septera libriseditis a Francisco Frisati, Rom. 
1558, et Venet. 1617, 4lo. Notissiraum ex illis Canlicum de contemptu raundi, Cur 
mundus militat sub tana gloria, et lhythraus in B. Virginem sub cruce, Stabat Mater 
dolorosa.” Thus far Fabricius, (Bibliotheca Latina mediae et infinite aetatis, vol.i. p.205). 
The Editor Mansi adds, “ In hac Latina Bibliotheca nullum sibi alium vendicat locum 
Scriptor iste, nisi ex unico tantum cantico Latino, Cur mundus, etc. et ex rhythmo 
Stabat Mater dolorosa, si forte vere illi adscribatur; cselerae cantilenae et pros® vema- 
culo Italico sermoue scripts sunt, easque junclim edidit P. Franciscus Fresatti, (male 
Fabricius ‘ Frisati.’)” And Tiraboschi assigns it also, from common report, to Jacopone 
da Todi. But there are in the British Museum, the Poems of Jacobus de Tuderto, 
amongst which the Stabat is priuted. 

There is also another very beautiful Hymn on the Nativity, in the collection of the 
same Jacopone, beginning, 

“ Stabat Mater speciosa, 

Juxta foenum gaudiosa. 

Turn jacebat parvulus.” 

Wadding, in his Annales Minorura, tom. v. p. 408, writes thus: “ Natus est in 
Umbria, civitate Tuderto nr. p. lx. ferrne dissita ab Urbe, nobili cum primis familia 
Benedictorum, vnlgariter hodie Benedettani.’ > 

Tudertum, or Turde, or Tudettum, is now called Todi. 
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Parts, again, of the Gloria in excelsis are precatory; the Ter- 
sanctus and Gloria Patri are doxologies: the Benedicite is of the 
nature of an Invocation; while the Magnificat, and again the 
Cantate Domino, which may be reckoned as Ecclesiastical Hymns, 
are commemorative or descriptive. 

These, we think, are all the various heads under w'hich the 
Metrical Hymns may be ranked. In those which the Roman 
Breviary contains, the precatory character greatly predominates. 
A friend has taken the trouble of classifying them for us; and 
finds that no less than six and thirty of the whole number are in 
the form of direct prayers. Those for the week-day Service are, 
we believe, prayers without exception; while those for Festivals 
are, for the most part, either descriptive, or invocatory. This 
distinction is in keeping with the respective general characters of 
the several portions of the Divine Office. The idea which runs 
through the Daily Hours as such , is that of duty ; through the 
Festivals, that rather of praise and grateful contemplation. Hence 
the scope of the Festival Psalms, as indicated by the Antiphons, is 
jubilant and commemorative; whereas the Psalm principally 
brought forward day by day is the 119th, the burden of which is 
obedience. In the Festivals, the Church seems to be anticipating 
her triumph ; while, in the Ferial Office, she is acting in her 
probationary and militant character. And then she turns her 
very Hymns to account; using them as the weapons of her war¬ 
fare, and the resources of her pilgrimage. Another peculiarity 
connected with the use of the regular daily Hymns should be re¬ 
marked ; it concerns their position , and illustrates the contrast we 
have been trying to point out, between the several purposes of 
Psalms and Hymns. Sometimes the Hymn is found at the open¬ 
ing of the Service; sometimes the Psalms precede it. In the 
Midnight and Midday Hours, the Hymn precedes and the Psalm 
follows. After Lauds and Vespers, (the first Services respectively 
of morning and evening,) the order is reversed. At Compline, 
which closes the Evening, as distinguished from the Night, Office, 
the Hymn is also found towards the end; but, as appears, for a 
special reason. Now, why are we to begin with Hymns at mid¬ 
night and midday; with Psalms at early morning and early even¬ 
ing? A great liturgical writer says, that, when the spirits are 
overcome, as at midnight, or harassed as “ in the burthen and heat 
of the day,” they require to be stimulated by hymns; whereas, at 
early morning and early evening, when they are alive and fresh, 
it is not so much exciting which they need, as soothing; and 
soothing, not exciting, is the end of the Psalms.* Moreover, the 

* “ In Officio Noclurno, solcnl Hyinni staliin post Invitatorium decanlari; vocnli 
enim el inviiati ad Deum illico gaudenius .... el si qua: sint adliuc torpentia 
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very character and subjects of the Hymns at Prime and Compline 
will serve to account for their position. The Prime Hymn is a 
Prayer for blessing upon the labours of the day. 


Jam lucis orto sidere, 

Deum precemnr snpplices, 
Ut, in diurnis actibus, 

Nos servet a noceutibus. 
Linguam refraenans temperet, 
Ne litis horror insonet ; 
Visum fovendo contcgat, 

Ne vauitates liauriat. 

Sint pura cordis intima, 
Absistat et vecordia, 

Carnis lerat superbiam 
Potus cibique parcitas ; 

Ut, cum dies abscesserit, 
Noctemque sors rcduxerit, 
Mnndi per abstinentiam, 

Ipsi cananius gloriam. 

Deo Patri, &r. 


The star of morn to night succeeds, 

We therefore meekly pray, 

May God, in all our words and deeds, 
Keep us from harm this day. 

May He in love restrain us still 
From thoughts of strife and words of ill, 
And wrap around and close our eyes 
From earth’s absorbing vanities. 

May wrath and thoughts that gender shame 
Ne’er in our breasts abide. 

And painful abstinences tame 
Of wanton flesh the pride. 

That, when the weary day h o’er, 

And night and stillness come once more, 
Blameless and clean from spot of earth, 
We may repeat with reverent mirth ; 
Praise, &c. 


And the Compline Hymn is plainly meant to be used the last 
thing before going to bed. 

The peculiar associations of the different hours are most 
strikingly and beautifully consulted in the Hymns. Thus the 
opening words of the Hymn for Tierce form a perpetual com¬ 
memoration of the Pentecostal Gift, connected in the mind of 
the Christian with the “Third hour of the day.” 


Nunc sancte nobis Spiritus, 
Unum Patri cum Filio, 

Dignare promptus ingeri 
Nostro refusus pectori. 

Os, lingua, mens, sensus, vigor, 
Confessionem personent; 
Flamraescat igne charitas, 
Incendat ardor proxiraos, 

&c. 


Come, Holy Ghost, who ever one 
Art with the Father and the Son, 

Come, Holy Ghost, our souls possess 
With Thy full flood of holiness. 

Let mouth, and heart, and flesh combine, 
To herald forth our creed divine. 

And love so kindle all our frame, 

Others may catch the living flame. 

&c. 


In the Hymn for Sext, the “ heat of the day” is regarded as 
symbolical of the feverish excitements of the world; and the 
Church accordingly prays for the blessings of peace and equa¬ 
nimity. 


Rector potens, verax Dens, 
Qui temperas rerura vices, 
Splendore mane illuminans 
Et ignibus meridiem. 


O God, the Lord of place and time, 

Who orderest all things prudently, 
Brightening with beams the opening prime. 
And burning in the midday sky. 


corda .... per Hymni alacritatem et jubilationem ad Psalmos devote persolvendos exci- 
tantur. Siquidem, ut magnus scribit Basilius, hilarem anirai requabilitatem hymnica 
conferunt cohortamenta. In Laudibus veto, &c. consentaneum est ut ad opus Psalmodiae 
sine praevil Hymni cohortatione procedamus, &c.”— Card. Bona de Div. Psalmodid. 
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Extingue Jlammas litium, 
Aufer calorem noxium. 
Confer salutem corporum, 
Veramque pacem cordiura. 
Presta, &c. 


Quench thou the fires of hate and strife, 
The wasting fever of the heart, 

From perils guard our feeble life, 

And to our souls Thy peace impart. 
This grace, &c. 


In the Hymn for None, there is an implied contrast between 
the changeableness of the temporal and the stability of the eternal. 
And now that the day is waning, the Christian asks for comfort 
and protection in the decline of life. 


Rerum Deus tenax vigor, 
Immotus in Te permanens, 
Lucis diurn® tempora 
Successibus determinans. 


O God, unchangeable and true, 

Of all the Life and Power, 
Dispensing light in silence, through 
Every successive hour : 


Largire lumen vespere 
Quo vita nunquam decidat, 
Sed premium mortis sacre 
Perennis instet gloria. 
Presta, &c. 


Lord, brighten our declining day. 

That it may never wane, 

Till death, when all things round decay, 
Bring back the morn again. 

This grace, &c. 


A farther illustration of our meaning is supplied by the Hymn 
for the Sunday Lauds, which we are allowed to place before the 
English reader in the following most beautiful translation: 

Mterne rerum Conditor. 


Framer of the earth and sky, 

Ruler of the day and night. 

With a glad variety 

Tempering all and making light. 
Gleams upon our dark path flinging, 
Cutting short each night begun •, 
Now Thy herald-cock is singing 
To our chant, and calls the Sun. 


And the morning-star replies, 

And unlocks the imprison’d day. 
And the ungodly bandit flies 

From his haunt and from his prey. 
Shrill it sounds, the storm relenting 
Soothes the weary seaman’s ears 5 
Once it wrought a great repenting, 
When the Church’s rock shed tears. 


Rouse we ; let the blithsomc cry 
Of that bird our hearts awaken, 
Chide the slumberers as they lie, 

And convince the sin-o’ertaken. 

Hope and health are in his strain 
To the fearful and the ailing; 
Murder sheathes his blade profane, 
Faith revives where faith was failing. 
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Jesu, Master ! when we sin, 

Turn on us Thy healing face ; 

It will melt the offence within 
Into penitential grace. 

Beam on our bewilder’d mind, 

Till its dreamy shadows flee; 

Stones cry out where thou hast shined, 

Jesu ! musical with Thee. 

The following, which'are appropriate to some of the Festivals, 
will be found purely descriptive and in highly poetical language. 
We have purposely selected such as entrench the least on sub¬ 
jects of too solemn a cast to be brought abruptly before the 
casual reader. In the second of the series, the translation of 
which we have borrowed from Mr. Chandler’s very pleasing 
little book, the eye is struck by certain adaptations of classical 
language to Christian purposes, which we suppose may be re¬ 
garded in the same light with the conversion of temples into 
churches. 

Epiphany. 

Wby, cruel Herod, vainly dread 
The Infant God a King to own ? 

He plucks not crown from mortal head, 
Who comes to grant a heavenly throne. 

Lo, Magians hail the herald bright. 

And in its track devoutly press; 

The light their guide, they seek the Light, 
And God with offerings glad confess. 

The pure baptismal stream attain’d, 

Its drops the Heavenly Lamb bedew, 
In our behalf who spotless deign’d 
To cleanse the sin Himself ne’er knew. 

And Io, one sign celestial more! 

With ruddy hue the water glows; 
And, bid the gladdening juice to pour, 

Its nature, at the word, foregoes. 

A II glory, &c. 

Easter. 

Aurora caelum purpnrat, Bright sunbeams deck the joyfol sky, 

iEther resultat laudibus; Hosannas fill the air; 

Mundus trinmphans jubilat, The world is shouting victory, 

Horrens Avernus infremit. And Hell is in despair. 

Rex Ille dum fortissimus, This mom our mighty King arose 

De mortis inferno specu, From death’s infernal cave, 

Patrum Senatum liberum And many a Saint to welcome Him 

Educit ad vitre jubar. Hath left his ancient grave. 


Crudelis Herodes, Deum 
Regem venire quid times? 
Non eripit mortalia 
Qui regna dat ccelestia. 

Ibant Magi, quarn viderant, 
Stellam sequentes praeviam; 
Lumen requirunt lumine, 
Deum fatentor munere. 

Lavacra puri gurgitis 
Ccelestis Agnus attigit; 
Peccata, quae non noverat, 
Nos abluendo snstulit. 

Novum genus potentiae! 
Aquae rubescnnt hydriae, 
Vinumque jussa fundere 
Mutavit nnda originem. 

Jesu, Tibi, &c. 
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Cujus sepulchrum plurimo 
Custode signabat lapis; 
Victor triumphal, ct suo 
Mortem sepulclirum funerat. 


In vain they seal’d the sepulchre, 
And watch’d around His Tomb, 
The Lord hath gain’d the victory, 
And death is overcome. 


Sat funeri, sat lachrymis, 
Sat est datum doloribus, 
Surrexit Extinctor necis, 
Clamat coruscans Angelus. 


Then weep no more at death’s dark power, 
Let no more tears be shed ; 

For why? the Vanquisher of death 
Is risen from the dead. 


Utsis perenne mentibus 
Pascliale, Jesu, gaudium, 
A morte dira criminum 
Vitae renatos libera. 


O Jesu ! may we ever live 
From sin and sorrow free; 
Then let us ever die to sin, 
And ever live to Thee. 


Pentecost. 


Beata nobis gaudia 
Anni reduxit orbita, 
Cum Spiritus Paraclitus 
Illapsus est Apostolis. 


Now hath the circling year disclos’d 
The Day, with joy replete, 

When on the chosen Twelve repos’d 
The Holy Paraclete. 


Ignis vibrante lumine 
Linguae figuram detulit; 
Verbis ut essent proflui 
Et charitate fervidi. 


In form of tongues, the Heavenly Fire 
Its quivering radiance darts, 

Their words with ready zeal to inspire, 
With burning love, their hearts. 


Linguis loquuntur omnium, 
Turbae pavent Gentilium, 
Musto madere deputant 
Quos Spiritus repleverat. 


Their native speech from lips uiius’d 
The awestruck nations hear, 

And deem with maddening wine confus’d. 
Who God within them bear. 


Patrata sunt haec mystice 
Paschae peracto tempore, 
Sacro dierum circulo. 
Quo Lege fit remissio. 


Such deeds of mystic power are wrought. 
The Paschal season done ; 

The holy round, that freedom brought 
From Legal bonds, is run. 


Te nunc, Deus piissime, 
Vultu precamur cernuo, 
Illapsa nobis ccelitus 
Largire dona Spiritus. 


Lo, prostrate at Thy throne we bow, 
And pray Thee, God of love ; 

On us, Thy suppliants, still bestow 
Thy Spirit from above. 


Dudum sacrata pectora 
Tua replesti gratia 
Dimitte nostra crimina, 
Et da quieta tempora. 


Long time Thy grace our hearts within 
Hath made a temple sure ; 

O pnrdon then Thy servants’ sin, 

And grant them days secure. 


According to the actual practice of the Roman Church, the 
week-day Office, as is known, has come to be well nigh merged 
in the various festal commemorations. And tints the more di¬ 
rectly precatory and practical Hymns (except those of the lesser 
Hours, which are invariable) are to a very great extent superseded 
by others of a more imaginative cast; adapted immediately for 
meditation, and but indirectly practical. For practical, of 
course, they are, even in the very highest degree; inasmuch as, 
while bringing the .worshipper continually within sight of the 
el estial glories, they serve to brace him for his daily work on 
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earth, by reminding him of the conflict by which those glories 
have been earned. 

The following is the kind of strain in which the Church addresses 
her children, while proposing to their contemplation some one or 
other of her unnumbered Confessors. 


Anni reverso tempore. 

Dies refolsil lumine, 

Quo sauctus bic de corporc 
Migravit inter sidera. 


The year, its holy cycle run, 
Restores the gladsome day, 

When realms of light this sainted one 
Receiv’d for bonds of clay. 


Hie vana terne gaudia, 
Et luculcnta prcsdia 
Polluta sorde depatans, 
Ovans tenet ccelestia. 


In vain to him this world of show 
Proffer’d its gauds and gains, 
Filth-stained lie deemed such joys below, 
Who now with angels reigns. 


We close our extracts with the Hymn, which occurs in the 
Common Office of Virgins. It will be found still farther to 
illustrate the mode in which lessons of high holiness are insi¬ 
nuated through the imagery of the commemorative Services ; 


Jesd, corona Virginum, 
Quern Mater ilia coucipit, 
Quae sola Virgo parturit, 
Haec vota cleraens accipe. 


Jesu, the Crown of Virgin trains, 
Whom she that Virgin still remains, 
Virgin alone and Mother, bare ; 
Receive, in clemency, our prayer. 


Qoi pergis inter lilia, 

Septus choreis Virginum; 
Sponsns decorus gloria, 
Sponsisque reddens praeuiia. 


Who raov’st the lilies ranks among, 
Girt with a holy Virgin throng; 

Who dost Thy brides supremely bless. 
Their Spouse of passing loveliness. 


Quocoraqoc tendis, Virgines 
Sequuntur, atque laudibus 
Post Te canentes cursitant, 
Hymnosque dulces personant. 


Go where Thou wilt, with praise at hand 
Attends Thee still the Virgins’ band ; 
Their feet in eager service ply. 

And track Thy course with hymns ofjoy. 


Te deprecamur supplices 
Nostris ut addas sensibus, 
Nescire prorsus omnia 
Corruptionis vulnera. 


Hear, Lord, we pray,Thy suppliants’ cry, 
And grant l‘hy Spirit, ever nigh, 

Each treacherous sense to keep, that so 
Our hearts no sinful contact know. 




NO. LX11I.—JULY, 1342. 
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Art. II.— The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice; or a De¬ 
fence of the Catholic Doctrine that Holy Scripture has been 
since the times of the Apostles the sole Divine Rule of Faith 
and Practice in the Church, against the dangerous Errors of 
the Authors of the Tracts for the Times and the Romanists, 
as particularly that the Rule of Faith is “made up of Scripture 
and Tradition together fyc., in which also the Doctrines of the 
Apostolical Succession, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, fyc. are fully 
discussed . By William Goode, M. A., of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, Rector of St. Antholin’s, London. Hatchard and 
Son, Piccadilly. 

Such is the accurate but somewhat lengthy title of these volumes, 
and their contents will be found much what might have been ex¬ 
pected from such a title. It would be most ungracious in us cer¬ 
tainly, did we complain of the elaboration of detail into which Mr. 
Goode proceeds, if to this, and this only, the bulk of his volumes 
could be ascribed, considering how frequent have been our remon¬ 
strances against the usual mode in which the attack on the Oxford 
movement has been conducted. We have protested against the 
general habit of writers on the other side, either to carp at petty 
and accidental details, leaving out of sight their bearing on the 
whole structure, or else to confine themselves to vague and gene¬ 
ral declamation, without bringing any specific argumentative 
charge. We are willing then to accept an antagonist, who, what¬ 
ever his faults may be, cannot be referred to either of these two 
categories; who attempts, with whatever success, to meet the 
system as a whole as well as in all its parts; who definitely spe¬ 
cifies the doctrines which he condemns as false ; nay, does not 
confine himself to negative statements, but proceeds (which is 
both rare and an especial mark of honest purpose) to draw out 
into shape his own sentiments on the disputed points; thus giving 
his opponents their fair advantage against him, an advantage of 
which we hope to avail ourselves to some considerable extent in 
the present article. We may add too, that the very circumstance, 
so unusual in these days, of a work proceeding from the press 
bearing the appearance of such laborious preparation, a work 
which, whether justly or not, must appear to most readers so un¬ 
attractive, as to make it a matter of doubt whether it can even 
cover its own expenses, not to mention the long and painful toil 
of which it must be the fruit; this work having no other object 
than the careful and impartial refutation of an existing system of 
theology, and appealing for that purpose in no way to men’s pas¬ 
sions and prejudices, but to their unbiassed reason; all this we 
are ready to coufess constitutes a claim upon us to overlook its 1 
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almost intolerable defects of reasoning and composition, and reply 
with some degree of detail to its argument. 

We are acquainted with no one engaged in the present contro¬ 
versy who has taken nearly so much pains to acquaint himself with 
the statements of those whom he opposes as Mr. Goode. We 
think indeed, as we shall have occasion in some instances to 
point out, that his misapprehension of them is at times very great; 
but his general view of them seems to us, not indeed true, but 
such as would naturally be their projection (if we may so speak) 
on the mind of a person having the general tone of thought and 
feeling which is displayed in these volumes. That tone, we need 
perhaps hardly observe, is very far from congenial with that of the 
objects of his criticism; a fact which it is important to bear in 
mind in fairness to both sides, and the consideration of which will 
account for many expressions of considerable harshness, in the way 
of imputation on the fair dealing of the principal Oxford writers. 
We think indeed that these expressions had very much better been 
omitted ; still, if it be not paradoxical, they appear to us to convey 
fresh proof of the perfect sincerity of purpose under which Mr. 
Goode has written; for few things, we imagine, can be more try¬ 
ing to the patience and the charity of one, who has acquired a 
very considerable knowledge of the writers of some period, than to 
hear a class of men come forward, and claim the sanction of that 
period for a whole range of doctrines and principles, of which his 
own studies in that direction had never given him the faintest 
conception. And as few people would seriously consider the 
possibility of the fault resting with themselves, such allegations 
must appear to them as necessarily rather proceeding from a cer¬ 
tain wavroXju.05 a/x-aflria, a certain hardy carelessness of accuracy in 
defence of a favourite theory, than as affording a reason why they 
should in any degree doubt the adequacy and truth of their own 
interpretation of the facts and documents of the period. 

But, beyond this acknowledgment of labour and of honesty, we 
can say nothing in praise of Mr. Goode’s work. In vain will one 
look through it for anything approaching to accuracy and preci¬ 
sion, much less depth, of thought; in vain also for such small 
amount of the poetical and imaginative temper, as is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary in such inquiries. He creeps on the ground and yet can¬ 
not contrive to pursue one consistent path on it; and in the midst 
of his long, heavy, rambling wearisome disquisitions he indulges in 
that utter disregard of consistency in matters of detail, which is more 
usually found in company with the sallies of a lively fancy and the 
flights of an erratic imagination. It might suffice for our present 
purpose, did we content ourselves with drawing the reader’s atten¬ 
tion in detail to some of these particulars, and thus overthrowing 
d 2 
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all the confidence he might be inclined to repose in Mr. Goode’s 
statements. But the reception, which his volumes appear to 
have met in some quarters, incline us rather to go somewhat 
deeper. The mere circumstance, that his statements should 
even primu, facie have appeared to possess force and cogency, 
seems to show so general a misunderstanding on the very ele¬ 
mentary principles which concern the grounds of moral and reli¬ 
gious belief, that even at the risk of being tedious, we think it 
better to draw out, as best we may, those truths on the subject, 
which the Oxford writers have generally rather presupposed 
and taken for granted, than put into formal shape. The present 
work might indeed be sufficiently disposed of without this at¬ 
tempt ; but others might be expected to follow, in principle 
much the same, while free from those gross defects in execution 
which disfigure Mr. Goode’s volumes. 

The principle, implied by the author throughout, finds a voice 
in one or two passages such as the following: “ I know not what 
faith can be but an assent of the mind upon that rational evi¬ 
dence which excludes doubt ” (vol. i. p. 521); “it is at no un¬ 
certainties” (rather an awkward expression by the way): “it 
has a foundation amply sufficient for its support; and were it not 
so it would not be faith” (p. 510.); and where he expressly de¬ 
nies (p. 512) a distinction drawn in one of the Tracts between 
faith and free inquiry.* In like manner he considers it a sufficient 
justification for refusing implicit belief, at the outset , to what is 
taught on the evidence of the early Church, that such evidence is 
not practically infallible (which is indeed all that he maintains). 
Strong in his advocacy of this great principle, he everywhere re¬ 
presents himself as contending for the privilege of liberty of 
thought in behalf of the private Christian against the chains of 
sacerdotal or patristical tyranny; and speaks of the system which 
he opposes in such terms as the following:— 

“ What is the unlearned man to do ?” “ he asks (according to the 
Tract principles) : he is to learn from his priest the tradition delivered 
in [the Fathers’ writings], and he is to put his faith in the interpretation 
of the Scriptures so given him, &c.” (vol. ii. p. 234) ; “but now let the 
weary inquirer, who perhaps has lost his way in this trackless desert [the 
works of the Fathers], (and let him be an unlearned one if you please), 
turn to the pages of Scripture, &c.”—p. 241. 

We have honestly taken these passages from opening the book 
at random. We doubt if there are ten consecutive pages, in any 
part of the two volumes, where similar representations are not 
made ; against all which he holds up the great and enfranchising 
truth (vide the headings in his table of contents), that “ all the 

• That Mr. Goode’s views of faith are very inconsislent with the obvious bearing of 
the Scripture declarations on the subject will, we suppose, be admitted on all hands. 
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fundamental points of faith and practice are clearly and plainly 
delivered in the Scriptures, and consequently the Scriptures are 
well adapted and amply sufficient to teach such points.” “ The 
best and only infallible interpreter of Scripture is Scripture; or in 
other words,"the best mode of judging of the sense of any pas¬ 
sage is by a comparison of it with the testimony of Scripture in 
other parts,” &c; and thus, as we shall see in the sequel, when 
engaged in drawing out Scripture proof for doctrines, (vol. i. 
p. 584, vol. ii. p. 241,) he proceeds on a method fully level, as 
he considers, to the capacity of the unlearned inquirer. In order, 
however, to see how’ far he has succeeded even in retaining a 
consistent profession on this subject, to see how large is the class 
which he even promises to emancipate from un-Christian thral¬ 
dom, we must be allowed to put together a few extracts from 
different parts of his work. 

“ They who misinterpret the Scriptures on fundamental points must 
be culpable in one or other of [these] ways.” (vol. ii. p. 252.) Natural 
corruption of our hearts .... worldly-minded spirit .... prejudices 
against the truth .... negligence of availing ourselves of instruction 
given .... apathy and indifference .... self-confidence which makes 
us ... . neglect earnest prayer for that divine aid,” &c.—vol. ii. 
p. 251, 252. 

Again— 

“ The true question is this, whether he who comes to the Scriptures 
with a sincere desire to know the truth, doing the will of God as far as he 
knows it, carefully, earnestly and impartially endeavouring to ascertain 
the sense of Scripture, with prayer to God, .... shall ever fail,” See., — 
vol. i. p. 630. 

“ To men of common education Scripture [is] well able to answer the 
purpose of a rule. So, after all,” the cases of some being unable to find 
the truth from Scripture would “ not affect our position as it regarded 
persons of any education .”—vol. i. p. 582. 

However— 

“ We are not here asserting that it is sufficient to put the Scriptures 
into the hand of children and men wholly illiterate.”—vol. ii. p. 220. 

Again— 

“There is nothing in all this” (a Scripture argument in behalf of 
what be considers an essential truth) “beyond the power of any man of 
good common understanding, who will make the Bible his study” But 
“ there are some understandings that need guidance and instruction.” — 
vol. ii. p. 246. 

“ Further, there is a large number whose secular engagements are al¬ 
lowed to stand in the way of an earnest and attentive perusal of Scrip¬ 
ture .” —vol. ii. p. 247. 

Once more— 

“ The humble and sincere inquirer after truth .... will seek for a con- 
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firmation of his view of Scripture truth from the writings of the best and 
•wisest of those who have at various times been received as teachers in 
the Church ; and if he can find no such confirmation in an important 
article of faith he will justly be led to question the correctness of his own 
deductions from Scripture in the matter.”—vol. ii. p. 249, 250. 

Without then taking any further pains to bring together fresh 
passages, it appears that he who can, in Mr. Goode’s opinion, 
derive even the fundamental doctrines of Christianity for himself 
from Holy Scripture, must be a person of good common under¬ 
standing, who will make the Bible his study, whose secular en¬ 
gagements will admit of its earnest and attentive perusal, and of 
common education ; he must do the will of God as far as he knows 
it; carefully, earnestly and impartially seek the sense of Scrip¬ 
ture ; he must be free from natural corruption of heart, worldly- 
minded spirit, prejudices against (what will really be found to be) 
the truth, apathy, indifference, self-confidence; he must be dili¬ 
gent in availing himself of instruction given, and offer earnest 
prayer for divine aid. And lastly, even with all these acquire¬ 
ments, before he can trust “ the correctness of his own deduc¬ 
tions,” he must know how far they are supported by “ the writings 
of the best and wisest of those who,” &c. 

But then the question remains unsolved, from what quarter is 
a person, who so far possesses this freedom from “ self-confi¬ 
dence” as to be unable to predicate all this of himself, to look 
for Christian truth ? 

Such is the end of his fair words and cheering promises. 
Having then, at starting, so clear a confession of failure from Mr. 
Goode himself, the reader may be perhaps less unwilling to give 
a favourable ear to some analysis, however necessarily imperfect, of 
what we conceive to be the true and Catholic view on the subject; 
of the grounds on which we maintain with confidence that the 
“ poor of Christ,” as from the system of the Catholic Church 
alone they obtain satisfaction for their other moral necessities and 
desires, so also from it alone obtain real and genuine freedom of 
conscience and thought. The account which we shall attempt, 
being a development merely and harmony of what the Oxford 
waiters have said on the subject, will have this further advantage 
in addition, that it includes the case of those born under imper¬ 
fect or erroneous systems ; and professes moreover to show the 
remarkable analogy between what all acknowledge to be God’s 
method of teaching natural religion, and what the Catholic 
Church has ever maintained to be 11 is method (and which Mr. 
Goode, with the Protestant world, deny to be such) of teach¬ 
ing revealed. The course of our remarks will afford us ample 
opportunity for showing the absolute failure of Mr. Goode’s at¬ 
tempts at disproving this scheme of theology; and if we begin 
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with illustrating and endeavouring to make clear the position as¬ 
sumed by the Oxford writers, rather than noticing, what many seem 
to consider the most important part of Mr. Goode’s work, his 
citations from the Fathers, it is because when men come to under¬ 
stand what Mr. Goode’s opponents allege, it will be a very easy 
and simple task to show that those citations are chargeable from 
first to last with ignoratio elenchi, not to speak of their other de¬ 
fects ; and that were all true which he even professes, the doc¬ 
trines he attacks would still remain unscathed. 

We must start then in the outset, by humbly maintaining in 
opposition to Mr. Goode’s recently quoted sentiment, as a truth 
to which the whole range of phenomena bearing on the subject 
offers a surprisingly consistent and harmonious witness, that 
to act in the first instance with implicit confidence on evidence far 
short of demonstrative, is literally the only method of arriving at 
a stable apprehension of moral truth ; that it is only by acting 
without demonstration that on such subjects we shall ever arrive 
at demonstration. This may appear at first sight a paradox, nay, 
a self-contradiction; yet we are confident that, after a little illus¬ 
tration, it will be thought far more nearly to resemble a truism ; 
though it is not one, or at all events has not been always practi¬ 
cally received as such, else Protestantism could never have ex¬ 
isted on the face of the earth. 

Perhaps by no argument will the religious mind be more 
forcibly influenced to regard this as God’s appointed law, than by 
observing how- absolutely inevitable such a process is in the case 
of children. How early a course of moral probation begins with 
them, need not be said; nor what decisive influence their deport¬ 
ment under that probation has on their future fortune. Yet 
where is their power of free inquiry or deliberate choice? the 
W’ord of their parents, from the very first, supplies to them the 
place of the external voice of God, correlative and responsive to 
His voice within them. In proportion to their confiding trust 
and ready eager obedience, does that inward faculty give a deeper 
and fuller meaning to the lessons of truth which they so derive ; 
while what is false in statement, or even in principle, as meeting 
with no kindred atmosphere, like the notes of a musical instru¬ 
ment in a space exhausted of air, convey no definite message to 
the conscience. Such surely are God’s ordinary dealings with 
children; nor is this process interrupted when the parent himself 
commits them to a school-system, or trusted friend, or ultimately 
to some religious community; they repose their confidence in 
this new object of regard with the same implicit unreserved 
submission as before. How r long this simple, peaceful, heavenly 
course of action will proceed, varies, of course, indefinitely 
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with all varieties of external circumstances and inward endow¬ 
ments; but whenever it ends, it has left the pupil in certain 
and inalienable possession of an invaluable stock of moral prin¬ 
ciples, of whose truth his conviction is most certain and secure, 
and which will be in time to come his main stay and support, in 
temptations from without, in perplexities from within. 

But how did the disruption of his old associations take place? 
It may have been that proceeding onwards in a tranquil and un¬ 
suspicious course of obedience, lie has come to the knowledge of 
some (to him) new and surprising system ; or has become ac¬ 
quainted with the person or writings of some distinguished indi¬ 
vidual ; or in some other way has been brought to the perception 
of a range of external ideas, which reveal to him depths in his 
own heart formerly concealed from his observation; which are the 
objective embodiment of truths, floating hitherto in his mind un¬ 
recognized, nay, unsuspected ; or which promise the satisfaction 
of feelings and needs, of which, up to this time, he has been 
unconsciously conscious . If indeed those truths, which he has 
already recognized and appropriated, be not also a real and solid 
portion of this new system, he can give to it no implicit trust; 
and thus we see one most important protection he has already 
obtained, against the temptations of dreamy sentimentality or 
the deceit of unreal speculation. But otherwise, after due and 
cautious deliberation, or very possibly indeed by an almost un¬ 
perceived process, his confiding allegiance will be transferred to 
this new authority, the object varied, but the sentiment of trust 
the same. 

But it may also very naturally have been, that he became 
consciously dissatisfied with his former position. It may have 
been, that he recognized phenomena within him of which his 
external guide could give him no account, or that he felt painfully 
the struggles of ardent and unsatisfied aspirations, for which he 
could obtain no scope; he may have felt himself as if pent up 
and confined within a system which he had outgrown, and which, 
having formerly moulded his inner life, now did but stunt its 
growth. Or, again, his former system may have distinctly failed 
in some one trial; some course of action, e. g. on which he had 
entered with undoubting confidence in obedience to its authority, 
may have led him into plain and undeniable mischief and mis¬ 
takes; or some lines of demarcation between itself and some rival 
claimant, which he had been taught to regard as essential and very 
distinct, may have been found by action to be evanescent and im¬ 
aginary. And this latter hypothesis leads us to another important 
element of consideration; the groundlessness, namely, of that not 
unnatural fear, that the principle of faith, as here laid down, will 
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give at all times an unfair advantage to established error. Whereas 
it will be clear from what has been said, that even as regards the 
outward expression of the religious man’s sentiments, this is so 
far from being necessarily the case, that the very opposite result 
not unfrequently follows ; that no arguments, from testimony or 
from probability, will be so fatal to the claims of a doctrine, as 
will be the issue in his own case of having given it a fair trial ; 
that the only certain ground for the rejection as well as the accep¬ 
tance of moral truth, lies through the way of an open and unhesi¬ 
tating belief. In fact there are no opinions which can be named, 
whose falsehood a man may believe with such undoubted assu- 

1 ranee, (with the single exception of those whose contradictories 
he has experienced as true,) as those which he has unhesitatingly 
accepted and perseveringly acted upon in deference to authority, 
till he could act upon them no longer; the more confiding and 
generous the trust he reposed, the deeper his conviction of their 
hollowness, when he has found that confidence betrayed. And 
this consideration we commend to the especial notice of persons 
at the present time, who regard with suspicious aversion (to say 
the least) loud protests and strong language, when heard from 

[ the mouths of those, who may have themselves no long time back 
warmly and confidently maintained the very doctrines against which 
they now declaim. Certainly, should such an one have failed by 
his experience to learn charitableness to the persons of his oppo¬ 
nents, nothing can so far be said in his defence; but as to the 

I opinions themselves, not to dwell here upon much else which 
might be urged, will not his testimony have the especial force 
attaching to the warniugs of one, who, having narrowly escaped 
shipwreck, is even clamorous in pressing upon others his own ex¬ 
perience? What legitimate ground of suspicion does he afford 
(would not rather the contrary course afford ground for just sus¬ 
picion, the suspicion of lukewarmness and unreality r) if in very 
charity he proclaims aloud the dangers of a course which he has 
himself unsuspectingly tried: if he warns others against leaning 
on a reed, on which he has himself leant and found it pierce him ; 
if the very loudness of his warning “is but a consequence of past 
danger, terror and flight?”* 

At all events such dissatisfaction, however originating, will of 
course render a new choice indispensable to our inquirer; what 
will determine that choice is not so certain. There may be several 
• claimants, all professing on the surface those truths to which he 
has attained, and all promising, in their various ways, satisfaction 
to his restless moral needs and an anchorage to his unsettled 


* Traci 73, p. 50. 
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mind. It may be apparent earnestness and sincerity which finally 
attracts him, or an imposing array of numbers, or a consistent 
and seemingly deep philosophical system, or the appeal to ex¬ 
ternal evidence, or, lastly, some indefinable sympathy, arising 
from the accident of the moment or of the individual. Will it 
be said that he will rather resort to personal and unfettered in¬ 
quiry ? We are confident that it will be very far otherwise in the 
case of a really religious persou, trained as we have supposed. 
He will be far too deeply alive to his own imperfection and infir¬ 
mity, and the misleading effect of individual prejudice; far too 
fully habituated to look for a standard above him, for a law 
which shall challenge his allegiance, a truth which shall embrace 
and surround him and so not offer itself externally to his view'; 
far too well grounded, in a word, from experience, in the nature of 
moral truth and the w'ay which leads to it, even to conceive the 
idea of isolated and personal inquiry, until absolute necessity com¬ 
pels it. To that indeed it may well come at last; in our own age 
and country it is perhaps hardly too much to say that the greater 
part of highminded and sensitive, if at the same time strictly con¬ 
scientious, men will hardly find their rest in any existing school of 
opinion, or religious system, or accurately expressed theory. 
Our supposed learner then will be even compelled to the conclu¬ 
sion, that he can regard no single channel as the one appointed 
medium through which God shall convey light to his soul; he must 
look for that light, as transmitted to him partly from one quarter 
partly from another, refracted, as it were, in its course, by the 
various exhibitions of morality which surround him on all sides. 

And yet in how different a spirit will his search be carried on 
from that eclectic method, which is to religion in general what 
Protestantism is to Christianity in particular. For let us com¬ 
pare, in imagination, the process adopted by disciples of these 
two respective systems. The one makes the reasoning faculty. 
the single arbiter to which all the remaining powers of the mind 
must be content to minister, the other makes conscience such. 
The one regards his fellow men as witnesses to be called into 
court and questioned at his own bidding; the other thinks of 
them as his teachers and (in some sense) his superiors; as com¬ 
missioned by God, each after his measure, to build him up in 
the entire truth. The one seeks not, dreams not, of higher object 
than the satisfactory classification of obvious and external pheno¬ 
mena ; the other earnestly presses forward, if it may be given 
him to make some approaches to the view of that objective truth, 
whose existence the voice of conscience has witnessed to him with 
ever increasing certainty,—that truth which shall be the adequate 
expression, and, as such, the harmonious interpretation of the 
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dimly perceived and apparently conflicting instincts which throng 
within him. The eclectic in fine, making himself his one centre 
test and standard of religion, summons before him, as if for judg¬ 
ment, the various rival creeds; as though in moral, like mathe¬ 
matical, truth it were possible for mortal man to take possession of 
some vantage-ground, external to the object of his inquiries. 
True and startling type indeed of him, who, “ as God sitteth in 
the temple of God, showing himself that he is God!” for he 
claims to accomplish that, which God and the host of heaven only 
can accomplish, to see moral truth from without, to grasp it as 
one system, to harmonize it into one intelligible whole, to view it, 
as some fine natural object might be viewed from a distance, in 
its just proportions, true colouring, and adequate expression. 
But the more humble inquirer looks out in all directions for the 
leading hand of God. His first care is to aim day by day at a 
deeper realization, and by necessary consequence a fuller convic¬ 
tion, of those truths which he has apprehended. Beyond the 
range of these, where his conscience grows into some new develop¬ 
ment, there he recognizes a call from above to observe with re¬ 
verent watchfulness whatever system of doctrines he sees to be 
coexistent with holiness of life, if from some quarter or other he 
may find that which shall supply his need, and thus add to his 
existing stock of moral knowledge.* But seeking the latter as 
he does, from no merely intellectual and speculative curiosity, but 
rather from the simple desire of -practical edification for himself, 
and others, it is no disappointment to find, what we should think 
that common sense must have made clear to every one, that what 
is called an unprejudiced judgment on such subjects is necessarily 
an unreal one, and that an impartial and comprehensive view of 
all existing systemsj- can only be obtained by him who is external 
to all, whose impartiality will therefore but result from inexpe¬ 
rience of all moral facts whatever, and whose comprehensiveness 
of all will but be synonymous with real knowledge of none. 

* Or, as one of the Tracts expresses it, “ love is the parent of faith : we believe in 
things we see not from love of them .... I love her Bible, her doctrines, and 
her rites, and therefore I believe.” On this Mr. Goode observes (vol. i. p. 513), 
“If this is not the ne plus ultra of enthusiasm, where can we find it I Ami why, I 
would ask, may not the Pagan or Mahommedan be allowed the same answer? I am 
a Pagan because I love the doctrines and rites of Paganism &c. Of course he may ; 
and if he do love them, he rightly believes Paganism or Mahommedanism : does not 
Scripture everywhere represent faith as -a moral virtue, aud how is this more than an in¬ 
stance of it? Should a person educated in a pure Catholic system love Protestant doc¬ 
trine, or educated a Christian love Paganism, that shows him to be a bad man ; and be 
believes error, which is the right belief for a bad man. On the contrary, a person who 
loves the pure gospel, is pro tamo a good man, and believes the truth, which is the 
right belief for a good man. 

\ We say all ; for such shallow systems as he has already passed through and left 
some way behind him, he may be able to regard from au independent and external po¬ 
sition, and so in their just proportion and colouring. 
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Such is an outline of the essential differences between these two 
great schools of opinion, the school of faith, as it may be called, 
and that of free inquiry; and their principles of procedure may, 
perhaps, with some rough approximation to the truth, be cha¬ 
racterized respectively as development from within and criticism 
from without. Nor is the difference between the moral charac¬ 
ter of their disciples less strongly and distinctly marked, than be¬ 
tween the principles themselves. The one class deeply reveren¬ 
tial and humble; anxiously guarding purity of conscience, as 
their very instrument of inquiry; self-forgetting, as those who 
are pressing forwards towards earnestly-desired truth, and think 
rather of it than of the process by which they attain it; deferen¬ 
tial and confiding towards others, as to those who are God’s instru¬ 
ments in leading them onwards. The other class critical, super¬ 
cilious and dogmatical; quick in seeing through a fallacy of 
argumentative statement , slow to discern, nay, unwilling to be¬ 
lieve the moral truth concealed beneath it; trusting much to their 
own powers of discernment and affecting to reduce all others into 
classes of their own devising; possessed by the most confiding 
trust that they have attained full truth; knowing in reality of all 
men the least, yet thinking most highly of their own knowledge. 
The one class, making abstraction of defects and mistakes, which 
must ever sully the highest, tend to a character a little above 
Bishop Butler; the other class,except for happy inconsistencies, 
and for those promptings of their better nature which the most 
reckless and determined systematizer cannot drive away, advance 
towards a moral exhibition, considerably lower than that of 
Jeremy Bentham. 

Now that truths acquired by the former of these methods are 
really appropriated with a permanence and stability not to be 
obtained in any other way, seems recognized by the common 
voice of mankind, in the great value which is set on a moral and 
religious education; and by the fact that when the capability of 
free inquiry has arrived, no one el ju-q &e<riv SiapuXctTrcov .would 
dream of recommending it to persons so circumstanced. Who 
ever heard, in the natural course of things, of a well principled 
and conscientious young person seriously setting himself to the 
task of sifting all that he had been taught; of examining for him¬ 
self the question, whether or not obedience to the will of God is a 
duty, or indeed whether there be such a thing as duty; or whe¬ 
ther humility be a virtue or vice; or whether to mix with profane 
and immoral company be a duty or a sin? And while, on the one 
hand, the conviction, arising from an humble and unsuspicious 
obedience, seems thus allowed on all hands to be calm and quiet, 
yet actively energetic, deep-rooted and stable, yet ever urging 
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forward to new results and a wider range, there is absolutely no 
other road to such a conviction except such an obedience; and 
he, who, whether from his fault or his misfortune, has arrived at 
years of discretion without settled principles, will take them for 
granted, if he is wise, on the experience of others. In fact, in 
every circle certain truths are generally current on the elementary 
principles of morality, as on a thousand other subjects, founded 
on the uncontradicted witness of a few. So you may find the 
natives of some quiet and secluded village fully agreed in the 
opinions (however little in either case they may realize the force 
of their own words) that there is such a metropolis as London; 
and that to perform all their actions with reference to God’s will 
is their true wisdom: and the ground of their confidence is the 
same in both cases, the concurrent witness of all who have made 
the experiment of (locally or morally) travelling in the stated di¬ 
rection, joined to the circumstance that it is open to every one 
to make the same experiment. And should some villager who 
lias not done so, wish a fuller account of the truth than the 
popular notious would give him, he will resort to those who have, 
and collect their united testimony as best he may. Should he, 
instead of adopting such a course, or taking the journey himself, 
cross-examine these witnesses with much point and acuteness, 
detect apparent contradictions, expose much slowness of appre¬ 
hension and inaccuracy of statement on their part, and come to 
the conclusion, with great self-complacency and a lofty feeling of 
superior wisdom, that they are self-deceived or deceiving others, 
that they have been misled by phenomena which may be other¬ 
wise accounted for, or are pleased with the distinction of palming 
their own ipse dixit on the rest of the village; and should he, by 
acting in accordance with this his philosophical scepticism, ruin 
his prospects for life, we doubt if he would obtain much sympathy 
for his mishap. And how much less in the parallel case, where 
the same method of proceeding, which might give him conviction, 
is, on other and independent grounds, his plain duty. 

Surely this free inquiry is at last a very shallow principle, as 
shallow intellectually as it is odious ethically. The very appear¬ 
ance of moral truths, as all may know who have had even a little 
moral experience, is as different to those who have acted upon 
them and those who have not, as we see in fairy tales in the case 
of some traveller, who arrives at an object rough, hideous and 

I misshapen on the outside; but when by some talisman he ob¬ 
tains admission, he ranges at large amidst stately corridors and 

I lofty apartments; he views with admiration, on all sides of him, 
harmonious proportions, costly adornments, rare and invaluable 
treasures. To express ourselves then syllogisticallv, on things 

I 
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which are not in some fair measure apprehended (except upon 
testimony), no judgment can be passed; moral truths are in no 
measure whatever apprehended, unless practised; cannot be prac¬ 
tised unless unhesitatingly believed; unhesitating belief then on 
{//sufficient evidence is absolutely the only course left for one 
who may desire sufficient. 

But it would be an inadequate view of the case to suppose 
that the premises, which really lead to moral truth, are wholly or 
even chiefly the inward consciousness of the inquirer; the very 
fact, that conviction of social as well as personal duties invariably 
grows up, would of itself show' the reverse. It w'ould be a truer 
account to say that external phenomena, viewed by the mind in a 
certain moral condition , are the virtual foundation of his moral 
knowledge ; and it would be a very interesting inquiry, were 
this the place, to examine how far those differences in subordi¬ 
nate and as it were accidental statement, which so remarkably 
coexist in conscientious persons with agreement in essentials, 
may be in part ow'ing to difference in their external circumstances. 
But, dismissing this consideration, let us apply ourselves, in the 
hope of fixing our ideas by a particular instance, to the truth 
which is one of our most universal instincts, the existence and at¬ 
tributes of a God. Now' a very little consideration will enable us to 
perceive, that the religious man has drawn the grounds for his 
knowledge of this truth, not from himself merely, but from all ex¬ 
ternal things. He has not shut himself up within the region of 
his own consciousness; his mind has gone forth and exercised its 
observation on whatever has met it; the course of human affairs, 
the laws of the physical world, the phenomena of the human 
mind, every thing which he has studied, every thing which he 
has observed, every thing which he has felt, has unconsciously 
assisted in building him up in the truths of natural theology, in 
all he has recognized the hand of God. 

All things then, as is indeed generally acknowledged, all things 
within us and around us, afford a certain evidence of the exist¬ 
ence and attributes of God. But this leads us to another consi¬ 
deration of considerable importance; for let any one of our 
readers suppose himself brought into contact with some unbe¬ 
liever, who should refuse to act upon this doctrine, until it were 
proved to his satisfaction. “1 am told,” he might say, “wherever 
I go, that the phenomena of the moral and of the natural world 
prove this; I act like a reasonable being, I examine the evidence 
alleged, and do not find it conclusive. First of all there is the 
plain and most startling fact that evil exists (exists indeed to an 
incalculably greater extent, as far as we can see, than good); now 
to speak of an all-powerful and all-merciful God co-existing with 
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evil, is to my mind a contradiction in terms. Again, where can 
you even profess to see marks of infinite power. Sec.; that of 
which we have cognizance is of course finite; nay, in many par¬ 
ticulars, I cannot avoid a suspicion that in all you say on the sub¬ 
ject your words far outrun your ideas; examine yourselves care¬ 
fully, have you really any distinct notion in your mind answering 
to the words 'omnipresent,’ 'having existed from everlasting,’ 
and the rest? surely you are bewildered in a cloud of metaphy¬ 
sical subtleties, and persecute your neighbours for a logical chi¬ 
mera. How am I the less a good member of society, because I 
cannot give my assent to a mere assemblage of words, which 
those even who use them cannot explain?” The reply would of 
course be this, to bid him act on faith, for that by acting he will 
obtain evidence: to remind him, that conscious as he is of his own 
past habits of irreligion, and his consequent incapacity to form 
any judgment on such matters for himself, to follow in the first 
instance the testimony of others is the dictate not less of sound 
philosophy than of plain moral duty. But supposing that, instead 
of this, his opponent should be sufficiently ill-advised to enter 
with him into the controversy which he has challenged, and draw 
out into words to the utmost of his ability the logical solution of 
such difficulties as we have mentioned; what will follow? this, 
that no one will be more disappointed than himself at the lament¬ 
able want of cogency which his reasonings will present; the 
strange instances of petitio principii which will abound; the un¬ 
happy and self-convicting gaps left in the most critical points of 
the argument. Certainly, on the principle of free inquiry, the 
victory will be in no way doubtful, it will be overpoweringly and 
triumphantly on the side of the sceptic; and yet is there any one 
truth on which more harmonious and deeply-felt proof is brought 
from every quarter to the religious mind, than this of which we 
speak?* 

We may allude here also to another class of subjects, on which 
our moral conviction is very deeply rooted, and which has been 
brought lately into some prominence by certain very unhappy 
discussions in the House of Commons. We refer to the prohi¬ 
bited degrees of marriage; and we may as well acknowledge at 
once, that, as far as argument was concerned, the cause which we 
well believe to be that of purity and holiness presented the worst 
appearance. Why should we be unwilling to acknowledge this? 

* Mr. Goode (vol. i. p. 514) in commenting on Mr. Newman’s remark, that the ex¬ 
ternal evidence for an intelligent Creator is but probable, observes, that “ there are 
many deists who would not have made it;” we can readily believe it, for the principle 
involved in it makes their disbelief in Christianity inexcusable; and all we need an¬ 
swer is, that they must be very shallow Deists. See all that we have been just saying 
in Mr. Newman’s Sermons, vol, vi. pp, 363—368. 
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Let any one endeavour to lay down in a tangible shape any suffi¬ 
cient ground for his horror of even nearer unions (a horror which 
happily still remains among us unabated), and the example of 
Paley will perhaps be some proof how signally the endeavour 
will fail. Who can read Paley’s observations on the subject, and 
not feel himself altogether trifled with, when the mere considera¬ 
tions of outward expediency, which he adduces, are given as solu¬ 
tions of this deep and universal feeling of our nature? and yet 
where are we to look for a deeper and more real analysis? And 
if we nevertheless acknowledge that this our natural feeling of 
abhorrence is grounded on right reason, we receive the whole 
principle for which we contend, viz. that, on elementary points of 
morality, doctrines may be most certainly true, nay, may be 
deeply important and even sacred truths, and yet may be capable 
of but indifferent support from producible grounds of argument. 
And why then may not the case be (as we are persuaded it is) 
similar, not in degree but in kind, in the particular laws which 
have been recently discussed? why may it not be, that, in a purer 
and higher state of moral feeling, a similar instinctive loathing 
would be the sufficient answer to offensive propositions of the 
sort? Certainly did we realize in any sufficient manner the great 
declension, in that whole class of morality, of the present genera¬ 
tion, consequent, as we fully believe, on the decline of reverence 
for religious celibacy, we should not dare for one moment on 
such matters to trust our own feelings, but gladly and confi¬ 
dingly accept our moral code from purer and holier times. And 
for the same reason, it is, in a merely intellectual view, perfectly 
absurd in a Protestant to condemn as groundless and fantastical 
those feelings of exquisite pain and distress endured by the consi¬ 
derate Catholic at the manner of speaking in which, e. g. Mr. 
Goode has indulged on the perpetual virginity of St. Mary (see 
for instance, vol. ii. pp. 206, 211). We have no hope of making 
clear to Protestants the reason of this feeling, and we willingly 
acknowledge that Mr. Goode, in what he has said, is but the 
spokesman of his religious system; but as matter of protest we 
must beg to denounce his cast of thought on the matter, as in 
the highest degree coarse and profane. # 

After all, the sentiment, that moral truth can only be obtained 
by moral action, is generally enough received at the present day; 
though very far indeed, as appears to us, (which has been our 
reason for enlarging upon it,) from being realized and carried out 

• It may be as well to mention, that Mr. Goode (voi. ii. p. 20) has wholly misun¬ 
derstood Mr. Newman’s drift in bringing forward this doctrine; he adduces it (Pro¬ 
phetical Office, p.335) merely to show that many of our divines did not take such a view 
of our sixth article as to hold that “ there are no traditions of a trust-worthy nature” 
(p. 334), on points on which Scripture is silent. 
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in details. Nor let any one half unconsciously imagine that the 
grounds of moral conviction are less certain because incapable of 
accurate statement, or less real because not readily producible. 
Rather the very opposite is true ; for if we consider the great 
complexity of all such subjects, how absolutely the phenomena 
which are their object matter elude observation and defy analysis, 
there would be a very strong presumption that any consideration, 
so tangible and definite as to admit of embodiment in words, 
would be unfitted to penetrate, as it were, into the dark and un¬ 
known recesses of our moral nature, and really to carry home 
conviction to the heart. All moral phenomena are strange and 
inexplicable; why is moral conviction to be the one exception r 
Who can give any account of those high and transporting emo¬ 
tions which the mere presence of a loved object excites ? or of 
-the absolutely wonderful effects produced on the mind by natural 
scenery, music, architecture, religious ceremonial, and the like? 
When a person, who has the tastes in question, is able to explain 
to one that has not , the mere nature of the feelings, not to speak 
of the connection between them and their exciting cause, then, 
and not till then, will be the fit time to wonder that grounds 
which appear even trifling and nugatory* to the gross and carnal- 
minded, shall carry with them to the religious such deep and full 
conviction. 

Every one will have observed that it is the first principles of 
morality which are in a peculiar and especial sense beyond the 
power of proof before belief: still the general doctrine is far 
from being confined to them. Even as regards the mere daily 
manners and habits of private life, every politician know's how r 
fraught with danger is any attempted reformation of them on 
abstract and external grounds; he knows how many moral feel¬ 
ings are entwined around them, of which they are to the general 
mind the index and representative; and which are yet far too 
“ subtle, complex, indirect, delicate and spiritual,” to be definitely 
contemplated and argumentatively taken into the account. And 
much more of course in actual questions of right and w'rong, in 
the application of general principles to individual cases; however 
large a place may be rightly assigned to reasoning and system, 
however important the study of casuistry and kindred sciences, 
still the principal methods by which the wise man will ever at- 

* Such as Mr. Goode complains of a Traci writer calling the grounds of belief 
offered by our Lord to the Pharisees “ weak arguments and fanciful deductions” 
(vol.i. p.512)—weak and fanciful, that is, ot course, except to the religiously minded : 
“ because the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” We wish that Mr. Goode had 
attempted an answer to the argument contained in this part of the Tract in question, 
(Tract 85, p. 108—111). Is it possible he can think that our Lord’s addresses to the 
Jews are on the surface plain, logical and argumentative ? 

>0. LXI1I.—JULY, 1842. E 
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tempt to elevate the popular standard, will be on the one hand 
by infusing into the public mind higher principles , and on the 
other circulating such information, as may throw light on the real 
bearing of particular usages and ideas which he may wish to 
reform. But he will not dream of rudely thrusting them from 
their existing views by an array of argument; and in many cases 
will rather patiently wait until by a natural development they 
shall arrive at the desired conclusion, than press it unduly and 
prematurely on their notice. 

“ Hast thou well considered,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ all that habit does 
in this life of ours ? how all knowledge and all practice hang wondrous 
over infinite abysses of the unknown, impracticable; and our whole 
being is an infinite abyss over-arched by habit, as by a thin earth-rind 
laboriously built together }.... Without such earth-rind of habit—call 
it system of habits, in a word fixed ways of acting and of believing—so¬ 
ciety would not exist at all. -Herein too, in this its system of habits, 
acquired, retained, how you will, lies the true law-code and constitution 
of a society; the only code, though an unwritten one, which it can in 

nowise disobey.And now, let but by ill-chance your thin earth- 

rind be once broken, the fountains of the great deep boil forth; fire- 
fountains, enveloping, engulphing, &c.”* 

Such is the judgment of a very powerful mind, with little lean¬ 
ing to Catholicism and much admiration of Martin Luther, on 
the value of the great principle of exercising a free, unbiassed 
and external judgment on the system in which one has been 
trained ; that one principle, which, as differently developed, is 
Eclecticism in religion, Protestantism in Christianity, Bentham¬ 
ism in morals and politics. 

Reviewing now the course of our argument, it will appear that 
by means of a certain line of moral action, a firm and stable 
grasp may be obtained, which can in no other way be realized, of 
such all-important truths as the existence and attributes of God, 
or again the very notion of right and wrong. Let us observe, 
then, what is that course of action which God has honoured with 
so signal and eminent a mark of His approbation : it is this, the 
holding with unsuspicious belief certain truths, on no other evi¬ 
dence than that two persons, of whom one happens to be the 
offspring, inculcate them. It may very possibly be, of course, 
that these two persons are of remarkable wisdom; or again thaf 
the truths in question have the suffrage of general consent; bul 
it is plain that these considerations, even if true, formed no pari 
of the argumentative grounds on which the child proceeded; he 
needed, he sought, no proof beyond his parents’ word. So plainly 
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has God recommended the great duty of unhesitating belief in 
the first instance, on insufficient grounds. 

It will perhaps be thought, notwithstanding what we said at 
first, that we have devoted a disproportionate space to this portion 
of Mr. Goode’s arguments ; a portion which probably his greatest 
admirers would consider far inferior to the rest of the work, and 
on which he himself lays comparatively little stress. But the real 
fact is, as we hope to make clearer in the sequel, that this one 
position, which we have been endeavouring to overthrow', if not 
prominently brought forward except in small portions of his 
work, is yet implied and assumed as indisputable throughout the 
whole; that it is the very cement, if we may so speak, which 
holds together the otherwise loose and unconnected fragments of 
his structure, which, deprived of this, must fall to pieces by the 
mere force of gravitation. And now let us see what he has to 
say in its defence. We can find nothing beyond such arguments 
as this : “ it is surely impossible to believe a thing and yet be 
doubtful of it at the same time,” “ to maintain that a man may 
believe, nay is bound to believe a thing upon evidence which you 
allow not to be indubitable, is beyond measure strange the real 
value of which common-place talk will be best seen by a very 
ordinary illustration. Let us suppose a youth, on entering into 
life, to receive from a venerable man, whom he had no previous 
reason to distrust, some very valuable counsels as to his conduct 
in the world, given as the result of his ow n experience. Should 
we think it a very promising trait if the young man began to cal¬ 
culate the amount of weight due to one single unsupported testi¬ 
mony? should he, on receiving a similar advice from a second old 
man, begin to calculate the increased probability arising from the 
<f undesigned coincidence” in their views ; or on the other hand 
set himself seriously to inquire how’ far he had proof that they 
had not conspired to deceive him? Is the generous confiding- 
ness of youth simply an intellectual weakness which should be 
overcome? would ordinary men, not supporting a theory, see in the 
case we just now put the first dawn of a philosophical search for 
the truth? or would they not rather see in the unhappy young 
man the fair promise of a conceited, self-sufficient, shallow, un¬ 
feeling, unbearable coxcomb? But at last, right or wrong is not 
the question ; Mr. Goode calls it impossible to give implicit con¬ 
fidence on evidence far short of indubitable ; yet will any one 
call it impossible in the case supposed ? Advice is often given 
to young men to pursue a certain line of conduct in order to the 
cultivation of a spirit of inquiry; why then is it unmeaning (even 
were it wrong) to recommend an opposite line in order to the 
E 2 
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cultivation of a spirit of belief ? Or when we recommend a cha¬ 
ritable construction of our neighbour’s actions, when we enforce 
the duty of believing him innocent till proved guilty, are we en¬ 
forcing a contradiction in terms ? is it impossible to believe his 
innocence without full proof of it? Away with this plausible, 
but hollow and unmeaning, cant: to believe in the first instance, 
in proportion to evidence, is what no man ever did, ever could, 
or ever ought to do.* 

We have hitherto in our argument avoided any specially 
Christian considerations ; we have done so purposely, in order to 
make clearer the principle for which we contend, apart from those 
controversial applications which might perhaps make our readers 
less willing to receive it. It is plain, however, that a child born 
of Christian parents will be not only trained in the principles and 
practice of religion, but of Christianity; he will be taught the doc¬ 
trines of the Gospel and habituated to the reverent study of Holy 
Scripture. Exactly then as, in the former case, the child, as he 
advanced in docility and obedience, obtained from every fresh object 
of experience fresh evidence of those truths which he had been 
taught concerning God, so will the Christian child in every page, 
nay almost in every verse, of the New' Testament, see traces, e. g. 
of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, or of our Lord’s Divine Na¬ 
ture; and, just as in the former case, the proof was from the very 
fact of its entire cogency and persuasiveness far too subtle and 
complicated to admit of analysis and formal expression, so will it 
be also in the latter. The doctrine of the Trinity, the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, and the human conscience, coming all, as we know', from the 
same Author, he will have growm up into a deep and settled con¬ 
viction of their harmony, which specious argument would in vain 
attempt to assail, as even the soundest reasonings could not in¬ 
crease. And there is a further truth also for which even more 
obviously all must be indebted to moral experience rather than to 
reasoning; we mean the great and awful truth of the Inspiration 
of Scripture. In the latter case, not the grounds only but the 
very account of what religious men feel to be true seems to be 
beyond the reach of the merely intellectual inquirer.f The doc- 

* On tliis whole subject see the 17th and tBlli sermons of Mr. Newman’s Sixth 
Volume, which, considered only ns philosophical essays, are singularly instructive and 
convincing. 

t Mr. Goode strangely enough (vol. i. p. 480) considers that the “ early doubts” 
on some portions of the canon “ might have saved Lulhcr from the opprobrium some¬ 
times cast upon him .... for doubting as to the canonicity of a book about which some 
in the early Church idso doubled.” The comparison is about as reasonable as that of 
one »ho should defend an apostate from Christianity, by the example of Trajan who 
did not receive the Gospel. The ground of the charge of course is, that Luther having 
been educated in belief of the full canon would have lmd amply sufficient evidence of 
its Divine authority from his own experience, had he been a religious man; from the 
knowledge how many saints had lived and died in the belief of its inspiration, had he 
been an ordinarily humble one. 
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trines; e. g. of the Trinity and Incarnation, have been drawn out 
into that external form, which expresses the religious man’s know¬ 
ledge of them, with very considerable and most beautiful exqui¬ 
siteness and precision; but where are we to look for any thing 
approaching even to a satisfactory statement (not to mention 
proof) of this great truth ? and yet both the knowledge and the 
establishment of this to our full satisfaction must, as is most ob¬ 
vious, on merely intellectual grounds, be an absolutely essential 
preliminary to arguments from the text of Scripture. Mr. Goode 
attempts a proof of this (vol.i. p.486—491), and considers it even 
“ a strict proof (p. 490 ), and yet it does not even profess to be any 
proof at all of the point in question ; it will be well worth our 
reader’s while indeed to read through those few pages, in order to 
see how wholly they fall short of even probable argument on the 
subject. For the question is not, whether the religion the apostles 
preached is true, nor even whether all its doctrines w’ere rightly 
apprehended by them, which is all which Mr. Goode even at¬ 
tempts to show; Paley, for instance, fully acknowledges both 
these propositions, and yet contends that the arguments they use, 
in support of those doctrines, are of no authority and may well be 
questioned. And there will of course be always a farther doubt 
whether particular statements which individual writers make, are 
any part of the message they were commissioned to deliver, or 
private and peculiar opinions of their own over and above, on 
which no one supposes them infallible : a doubt which will tell 
with tremendous force, where there exists disinclination to receive 
a doctrine which is declared with ever so great clearness by only 
one or two texts. In a word, nothing (or next to nothing) that 
< Mr. Goode urges, whether here or in a subsequent paragraph 
(p. 508— 510), has with it even the profession of proving that the 
New Testament is inspired in any other sense than that in which 
the private conversation of the apostles was inspired also. His 
conclusion shows this beyond dispute : 

“ On these grounds then we believe that the apostles were inspired, 

1 and being thus divinely preserved from error and instructed in the truth, 
were both infallible xvitnesses of the doctrine taught by our Lord, and 
I infallible instructors of mankind in religion. We thus establish then the 
truth in question, viz. the Divine mission of our Lord and the inspiration 
of His apostles, and consequently that the Scriptures of the apostles are 
• the word of God.”—p. 490. 

But it is obvious, when stated, that the whole practice, which 
we all still retain from tradition, of building with confidence on 
■ individual texts, and arguing from them, seeing deep meanings in 
them, and carefully comparing them with others, (a practice, we 
may add, in which Mr. Goode indulges as much as any man— 
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though, as we think, frequently with but little discretion ; so 
great is the load of inference which he rests upon some one text,) 
this is left wholly without support or justification, until much 
more than Mr. Goode attempts to prove is believed of Holy 
Scripture. 

And, in truth, we are sufficiently convinced that all who have 
lived in God’s faith and fear, and have had access to the Scripture, 
do believe much more than this, however much the necessities of 
their theory may require them to disguise it even from themselves; 
as it is, indeed, a circumstance of very frequent occurrence that a 
determined systematizer shuts his eyes to the plainest facts which 
present themselves to his consciousness, in his anxiety that they 
may not interfere with some favourite and d priori theory. We are 
sufficiently convinced that religious minds do feel the Scriptures 
to be the word of God, in a far more peculiar and special sense 
than Mr. Goode’s argument alleges; and as so feeling, those who 
have been brought up under an imperfect system make diligent 
use of them as a principal means for enlarging their stock of 
divine truths; and as each new religious craving is developed to 
their consciousness, they bring it to bear on the Sacred Volume, 
and by its help elicit therefrom a continually deeper and fuller 
meaning. 

Thus also it is that when a higher and better religious creed 
is proposed for their acceptance, whether it alleges a more deep 
and accurate expression of what religious men in heart believe,* 
or offers to. their notice a new range of truths hitherto unthought 
of, though the appeal must always be to the conscience , not the rea¬ 
soning faculty, and though religious men will not think even of 
examining the evidence except for the inherent moral persuasive¬ 
ness of the doctrine; still, this being presupposed, its missionaries 
will appeal with the greatest force and cogency to the evidence 
of Scripture as one very principal instrument of conviction. Thus 
it was, in the case of the older Scriptures, that our Blessed Lord, 
whose very declaration it was, “ that He came not to destroy but 
to fulfil” (so far was He from sanctioning, as Mr. Goode seems to 
suppose, the spirit of free inquiry with regard to the truths they 
had been taught), still says to the Jews, “ Search the Scriptures 
.for they are they which testify of Me;”+ and thus it is that 

* Here, of course, we allude to religious people brought up in an erroneous creed. 
Nothing is more certain than that the doctrine which such men really believe, did they 
but know it, the doctrine which is the stay and support of their religious life, is, so far 
as it goes, true and sound ; but many such persons may, whether from intellectual 
weakness or other cause, live and die in outward profession of such erroneous system, 
without being necessitated to do, what none is justified in doing without plain neces¬ 
sity, consciously distrust their first instructors. 

f Mr. Goode (vol. ii. p. 225) has appealed to this text ns supporting his own; 
notions; let him remember (he mode of proof from tho Old Testament, c.g, when our 
Lord appeals to Exodus in evidence of the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
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the Beraeans are praised in that “ they received the word with 
all readiness of mind and searched the Scriptures daily whether 
these things were so.” But still in ordinary cases such as we 
here speak of, we consider that it is far more the promise of 
satisfaction to moral needs, which determines the mind to accept 
the doctrine, than any stable and trust-worthy conviction that 
such doctrine is the one genuine sense of the Scriptures alleged. 
In the latter quotation we are expressly told of their “ readiness 
of mindthey searched the Scriptures uot impartially, but ex¬ 
pecting to find in them what St. Paul taught; and in all similar 
instances, even a little observation will show that when the con¬ 
science is stirred, and the teaching welcomed with a glad and 
bounding heart, as that which promises solution to perplexities, 
consolation under distresses, a powerful and efficacious remedy 
against sins; or which brings tidings of a new' range of great 
and glorious truths hitherto unknown; the desire from within 
sheds a peculiar and strong light on those passages (few it may 
even be and far between) which openly declare the alleged doc¬ 
trine, and places them before the mind in strong relief, from the 
very circumstance that other parts of Scripture are not in like 
manner illuminated. It is not, as we should maintain, until the 
truths in question have been unhesitatingly believed and ade¬ 
quately realized by action for some sufficient time, that their real 
harmony with the whole of Scripture is in fair measure perceived, 
and that the learner has obtained his deep conviction of the utterly 
untenable and shallow' nature of all rival interpretations. And it 
is so for this reason, if no other, to repeat what we formerly urged, 
that no doctrine can be understood until acted upon, nor acted 
upon until believed. 

And in like manner, to take the opposite hypothesis, it is not 
to be expected that a Christian, who has been ever so carefully 
instructed in orthodox doctrine, and has ever so diligently acted 
upon his knowledge, should he for the first time see the New 
Testament as a whole (a supposition, we imagine, not wholly 
hypothetical in some foreign countries), will immediately recog- 
, nize its deep and entire consistency with what he has learnt to 
believe. For neither would a person, trained in the most careful 
discipline and fully instructed in the truths of natural religion, 

1 should he for the first time become cognizant of the general 
course of human affairs, recognize in them the evidence which 
they really afford of God’s attributes. In the latter case it is 
plain to all that his first impression w’ould be confusion, alarm, 
i surprise; it is not till he has begun to perform his own part in 
, the great drama of life, and experienced in their bearing on him- 
| self the course of things around him, that he will be strengthened 
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and edified rather than shaken by it in his religious conviction. 
The course of human events does convey to the religious mind the 
most intimately persuasive proof of religious truths; but not at 
once, or in their external and obvious bearing; the very reverse : 
not till after a gradual, practical, personal experience. 

The sum, then, of our recent argument is this: that no one has 
the slightest warrant for supposing that any particular truth is not 
most certainly contained in Holy Scripture, and accordingly that 
its belief is not most strictly required of us, merely because its 
accordance with the Sacred Volume does not appear even probable 
except to him who has previous sympathy with that truth, nor cer¬ 
tain except to him who has first believed it. The whole founda¬ 
tion of our reasoning has of course been the presumed analogy be- 
tvveeen the Bible and the course of human affairs, as respective 
revelations of God’s will. But this, as plainly appears, is part of 
the very meaning of the word “ inspired;” we believe, namely, 
that the Sacred Volume is one book, and has one harmonious 
design; but it is God’s Book, and that design is God’s; and no 
parallel can therefore be drawn between it and any human trea¬ 
tise, because it would fail in the very point of comparison. 
Doubtless it is made up of several distinct works which are in a 
certain sense man’s work, and were framed in a certain sense by 
man’s design; just as the course of human affairs is in every par¬ 
ticular the result of human impulses and actions, but as a whole 
is overruled by God, and made by Him one channel of revelation 
to His elect.* A ready, even if somewhat homely, illustration of 
what we would say, is afforded in a very interesting passage of 
Archbishop Whately’s Lectures on Political Economy (p. 93— 
100), in which, while speaking of “ the problem of supplying 
with daily provisions of all kinds such a city as our metropolis,” 
he observes, that 

“ this problem is accomplished far better than it could be by any effort 
of human wisdom, through the agency of men, who think each of 
nothing beyond his own immediate interest, who, with that object in 
view, perform their respective parts with cheerful zeal, and combine un¬ 
consciously to employ the wisest means of effecting an object, the vast¬ 
ness of which it would bewilder them even to contemplateand in 
conclusion, observes, on “ the beneficent wisdom of Providence’’ as dis¬ 
played in the spectacle of “rational free agents, co-operating in sys- - 
terns, manifestly indicating design— yet no design of theirs —and though 
acted on not by gravitation and impulse, like inert matter, hut by mo¬ 
tives addressed to the will, yet advancing as regularly aud as effectually 

* Of (his kind is the force of the argument used by Mr. Newman (Prophetical Office, 
p. 69), from analogy ; which Mr. Goode has criticized (vol. i. p. 514), and in his criti¬ 
cism has shown himself to be without even the faintest conception of its meaning. 
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to the accomplishment of an object they never contemplated, as if they 
were merely the passive wheels of a machine.” 

We do not, however, deny that there are several doctrines dis¬ 
played on the very surface of Scripture, just as the first sight of 
human affairs would inculcate several duties, e. g. prudence, 
courage, diligence ; but we say that as the highest truth of natural 
religion is far from being at once obtruded by the very aspect of 
things on the carnal-minded , but rather retreats from his gaze ; 
and yet is gradually seen far more consistently and uniformly than 
any other in them by the religious inquirer; in like manner the 
highest doctrines of the Gospel, such as the Trinity, and the In¬ 
carnation with its necessary complement the Eucharistic Pre¬ 
sence, are far removed from the sight of ordinary readers of the 
Inspired Volume, and are yet seen in almost every part of it by 
the orthodox and religious Christian. Mr. Goode holds the pre¬ 
cise opposite, that Scripture was intended to teach (chap, ix.), 
and that its true teaching may be obtained by a simple and 
natural collation of texts. We may say that he holds this; for 
although nothing can exceed his undecided, inconsistent, random 
way of theorizing on the subject in different places, when he 
comes to his practical application this is the principle he adopts. 
Yet even writers so far removed from sympathizing with the 
Tracts for the Times, as the Archbishop of Dublin and the Pro¬ 
vost of Oriel, see with sufficient clearness how fatal is this view 
to the most essential truths of the Gospel; though the latter 
respected writer differs, if we rightly understand his sermon on 
“ Unauthoritative Tradition,” so essentially from the statement we 
have made, as to consider that when pointed out by tradition, 
these truths will be clearly recognized in Scripture, even inde¬ 
pendently of antecedent prepossession, and previously to belief 
of them and action under their guidance; Dr. Hawkins would 
therefore give, we imagine, his sanction to the practice which 
many religious men deeply deplore as existing in the University 
of Oxford, of preparing a certain number of texts ready to be 
cited in support, one after the other, of the statements in our 
Articles; which practice nevertheless, however lamentable, will 
afford us a ready illustration of the matter in hand. For let us 
appeal to any of our readers, if they were at the time even ordi¬ 
narily thoughtful, who have undergone this process ; has not their 
first view of the array of texts in support of our first five articles 
been deeply disappointing? have they not been shocked and 
alarmed by the miserably scanty amount of Scripture testimony 
on which the very foundation of their faith seemed to rest? With 
what eagerness, for instance, would they have fastened upon even 
one text, declaring the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity with one 
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half the clearness, with which not one, but almost numberless 
passages, proclaim the instrumentality of Baptism for the remission 
of sins. 

But in truth this view ever remains, with the mass of men, a 
mere theory. Candour, forsooth, and freedom from prejudice, is 
the one important requisite in order to derive truth from Scrip¬ 
ture ; let us acknowledge then the sin of the Socinian to be the 
same in kind and less in degree than the sin of him who practi¬ 
cally denies or forgets the ministry of angels : for the latter truth 
is certainly, on Mr. Goode’s method of interpretation, far more 
certainly and consistently in Scripture than the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Or to look at the matter from a different point of view, 
was there ever heard a more preposterous notion, than that free 
and impartial inquiry are to be our means of interpreting Scrip¬ 
ture, and yet that our examination of arguments is to be all on 
one side? What would be said of a judge, who, having with 
much point and emphasis and swelling satisfaction proclaimed 
his absolute impartiality, should proceed however to intimate his 
intention of listening only to advocates on one side of the question; 
but that they day after day, week after week, month after month, 
should have ready access to his ear ? Mr. Goode advocates the 
establishment of a body of clergy to enforce on the people argu¬ 
ments for his interpretation of Scripture (vol. ii. p. 246), is he pre¬ 
pared in consistency to provide advocates of the opposite sentiments, 
that the noblest privilege of the Protestant, free and unbiassed in¬ 
quiry, may have at least some chance of its legitimate scope? Will 
he insist upon the controversial works of Channing, Belsham and 
Priestley, as no less necessary parts of Christian education than 
those of Bull or Horsley? Nay, to go further back, will he 
enforce the necessary Protestant duty of endeavouring to give their 
full weight to the arguments of Tindal, Chubb and Collins, or 
Rousseau and Voltaire? No! most happily for themselves and 
others, men’s conscience is on the whole more than a match for 
their Protestantism ; they content themselves with recommending 
free Scriptural inquiry to all who differ from themselves; they 
allow their Protestantism a gentle undisturbed slumber, in their 
own case and that of those who agree with them. Was ever a 
more contemptible spectacle presented to the eyes of the merely 
argumentative scoffer, than the claims of English Protestants to 
the especial praise, as distinguished from foreign Catholics, of 
grounding their belief on examination, taken in connection with 
the laws of religious libel, and the virtual proscription in all 
religious society of books which take the opposite side? Nor 
let it be supposed that the formal assertion of this error is harm¬ 
less on the moral character of its adherents, because it is so ino- 
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perative in practice. Their compelled assertion of it in words 
must exercise a very pernicious effect on their character, in pre¬ 
venting them on other religious subjects from dealing fairly with 
themselves, and attempting to express accurately their real prin¬ 
ciples ; it interferes with that habit of opening the whole heart to 
God, so essential to the highest Christian character; it interposes 
a barrier of mere formulae between the soul and its Creator; it is 
one main instrument in producing that state of mind, which has 
ever accompanied rebellion against Catholic teaching, the being 
enslaved to mere empty words and syllables, to arbitrary and 
technical phrases and definitions; and so goes far to deprive the 
Christian character of naturalness, guilelessness, and unaffected 
simplicity. 

But, again, when Mr. Goode says (vol. i. p. 535), that 
“every person conscious of the existence of the Scriptures ... is 
bound by his duty to God to ascertain, as far as he is able, that 
! what he may have been previously taught by man is accordant 
( with that which God has there revealed,” and (p. 576) “ the 
child when he comes to years of responsibility to God, is bound to 
examine the Book of God for himself, as far as he is able, [the 
author’s italics,] to see whether what he has been taught is agree¬ 
able to what is there delivered;” we imagine him to be using 
words he has not realized. Does he speak of the religious or irreli¬ 
gious? if the former,how can Mr. Goode, who supposes, e.g. the 
doctrine of the Trinity to be true, imagine a child to have been 
taught it from the first, and guided his life by it, and read the 
Scriptures as believing in it, and yet not have, “ when he comes to 
years of responsibility,” far more intimate grounds of belief in it 
than a collation of Scripture texts f if it be not too light a com¬ 
parison, it is like a person who has seen a crime committed, sit¬ 
ting on a jury to sift the testimony against the criminal, and re¬ 
quired moreover to disbelieve the witness of his own senses, if he 
cannot make up his mind that the evidence produced in court is 
sufficiently cogent. But if the author speaks of the irreligious, 
I though he considers that “ to be obliged to believe that Scripture 
means something different to what it seems to us to say, is a trying 
dose to swallow” (p.579); for our own parts we cannot, with the 
utmost stretch of imagination, enter into the state of mind of a 
person, who, on first turning to God, and being conscious of the 
blinding and deadening effects on his conscience of his past course 
of life, should even dream of criticizing, under ordinary cases,* the 

* We say in ordinary cases, for it may be that some system, differing from that in 
which he was first placed, may have been the instrument under God to rouse him to 
more serious thoughts ; in such a case we imagine it would be quite legitimate that he 
should at ouce put himself confidingly under its guidance. 
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system in which he finds himself, or in any case putting even the 
slightest confidence in the prima facie appearance which the 
word of an All Holy God presents to a miserable sinner like him¬ 
self What a strange, unreal, unpractical form of words is this 
unhappy theory! 

To such considerations as these we shall in vain look for any 
answer in Mr. Goode’s book. Let us look then at his arguments 
in favour of the view we are combating; and should they be 
found on the whole weak, rambling, vague and inconsequential, 
to say no worse, let it be remembered that it is no incidental dis¬ 
cussion or lesser episode of which we shall be taking advantage; 
it is his whole positive reasoning in defence of that position which 
it is the one object of his work to maintain. He divides, then, the 
points he professes to prove into three heads: First, “ that 
Scripture is the sole divine rule of faith and practice;” second, 
that it “ is the sole infallible judge of controversies respecting the 
truths of revelation ;” and third (as quoted at the beginning of the 
article), that the Scriptures are sufficient to teach men all essen¬ 
tial points of faith and practice. 

As to the two first, his expression does certainly not convey to 
the mind any very clear impression of what those tenets are respec¬ 
tively which he professes to prove ; nor is the matter mended by the 
nearest approach to definition which we can discover. The first 
question it appears (vol. i. p.524), is no other than this, “Through 
what media may we obtain information as to what God has re¬ 
vealed to man on the subject of religion, sufficiently certain to 
bind the conscience to belief;” the answer to the question being, 
through Scripture alone. The second proposition is (vol. i. p. 591), 
“ that it is in Holy Scripture only that we can meet with any 
infallible determination respecting the points in dispute.” So 
much for the distinction between the two first; and as in arguing 
the former of the two, Mr. Goode defends, as part of his position, 
“ that every Christian has the right of making up his mind for 
himself what he is to believe, from personal and private study of 
the Scriptures” (vol. i. p. 578), it is no whit less difficult to see 
the exact difference between either of these two and the third. 
However, whether or not our readers can succeed in assigning to 
these assertions their respective and peculiar shade of meaning, 
he lays them down with considerable decision, and draws out in 
array a series of arguments in defence of one after the other. 
Some analysis then of these arguments it now becomes our duty 
to draw out. 

His first argument is negative, that there is “ reasonable evi¬ 
dence that Scripture is God’s word, and that there is no sufficient 
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evidence for anything else being such” (p. 530). This it has been 
the object of most of the earlier part of the volume to demon¬ 
strate, and in the sequel we shall say a word or two on the pro¬ 
cess by which he has attempted to prove it. But it will be 
observed, that this proposition, even were it as true as it is 
wholly unfounded, has absolutely no bearing upon the line of 
argument we have been hitherto pursuing, (which is but a de¬ 
velopment or harmony of different statements made by the 
Oxford writers), and so does not even tend to prove the especial 
point which is the elementary principle of Protestantism, and 
(as we have shown above) Mr. Goode’s own sentiment. Were 
Mr. Goode or any one else to prove ever so convincingly that 
all the Fathers of the first four centuries were knaves or 
fools, or both, or that not one genuine writing of theirs had 
come down to us, that would not advance him one step to¬ 
wards his desired conclusion that an individual can find for 
himself the Scripture proof for a Scriptural doctrine, before he 
has first believed and acted on it; or in other words, that con¬ 
scious examination of the text of Scripture is the fit way to as¬ 
certain its meaning, or even that such examination might not 
cause men fatally to mistake its meaning. But he has naturally 
felt that something more positive and more persuasive was called 
for in addition, and he has, therefore, brought forward a con¬ 
siderable array of additional proofs. 

First, then come the allegations of Scripture (p. 536): 

“ There is no passage,” indeed, “ of the New Testament precisely 
stating” it, because under circumstances that would be impossible. But 
“ we learn clearly from Scripture that the canon of the Old Testament 
was to [the Jews] at that time . . . the sole rule of faith j and that the tra¬ 
ditions of the [Jewish] fathers, notwithstanding their pretended origin, 
were not worthy of being considered the Word of God.” 

But again : 

“ We have, even in the Old Testament, an adumbratory representa¬ 
tion of all the great truths of the Gospel: are ice then to suppose that 
when besides this we have four different accounts of the doctrines and 
precepts which our Lord delivered while on earth, and above twenty epis¬ 
tles by the Apostles, that we must still go beyond the Scriptures to find 
any important truth.”—(p. 541.) 

So much for the proofs from Scripture. But now comes the 
difficulty, that the New Testament is not silent upon the subject, 
but particularly plain the other way. Even its silence would be 
remarkable enough : were only so much as this true, that a stu¬ 
dent of its pages would as much consider himself referred by it to 
the oracle of Delphi for instruction in the Gospel, as to his pri¬ 
vate examination of the written word, it would surely be a most 
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startling consideration. Mr. Goode, however, makes no difficulty 
whatever in admitting as much as this (p. 536), or rather in ad¬ 
mitting much more, viz., that the teaching of the New Testa¬ 
ment is in the opposite direction ; because Christians at that time 
did learn from oral teaching. And certainly any heathen who 
should have received a copy of the Bible, and been desired to learn 
from it the nature of the Christian religion, were he to read through, 
e. g. the Book of Acts, would immediately ask, “ Where then are 
the Apostles or their representatives to teach me its doctrines and 
its laws?” Mr. Goode seems to think it the most natural thing in 
the world, that the Apostles should steadily contemplate a total 
revolution in the mode of learning Gospel truth which was to 
take place in a future generation, and should abstain from the 
slightest allusion in Scripture to such their expectation ; that they 
should know the time to be not very far distant when it w’ould be 
a most important truth that Scripture w as the sole divine rule of 
faith and practice, and yet allow that Scripture to remain such 
that the whole drift of the New Testament should oppose such a 
notion. Accordingly, as feeling no difficulty about the matter, 
he quotes from Oxford and Roman writers with great fairness no 
few'er than twelve citations, many of them remarkably clear and 
definite, 2 Tim. i. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Thess. ii. 
15; 2 Thess. iii. 6; 2 Pet. iii. 1; 1 John ii. 24; 1 Cor. xi. 2, 
16, 34; 2 John, 12; 3 John, 13, 14: and as he one by one pro¬ 
duces his quotations, proceeds in that tone of lofty though rather 
petulant superiority which he assumes throughout, and gives 
practically to each, one and the same answer, that we have no 
means of know ing what this apostolical teaching was. Yet w T e ima¬ 
gined that he had professed to put by that consideration for the 
present, being the very one he had been upon in all the earlier 
part of the volume; and that he was now r bringing forward a new 
series of arguments : which hitherto then he has not done; Let 
us now proceed to the remainder of these latter. 

Third, We next come to a very remarkable view: 

“ For what were the (four) Gospels composed ? were they not written 
to give men a complete account of the Christian religion ?* and are we to 
suppose that such accounts, written by Apostles, or published under the 
authority of Apostles, would fail to deliver all the vital points at least of 
that religion ? Of the Gospel of St. Matthew, Eusebius tells us that 
Matthew, having preached first to the Hebrews, and being about to go 
to other nations, wrote the Gospel according to him in their own lan¬ 
guage, supplying, by writing, the want of his presence and converse 
among those whom lie was about to leave. Did lie leave them any vital 
doctrine unnoticed in this book so written for such a purpose?” —p. 5G3. 

* Compare : “ To suy that any tiling at all important is omitted is to cast afoul libel 
upon that Iloly Spirit by which the Apostles were guided.”—pp. 531, 532. 
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This cannot be dignified with the name of weak reasoning; it 
rather resembles absolute fatuity. Mr. Goode has shown, in the 
earlier part of the volume, that he considers the accurate ecclesi¬ 
astical statement of the doctrine of the Trinity an essential part 
of the Christian religion. When we find him, then, saying that the 
four Gospels were written with the purpose of giviug a complete ac¬ 
count of this religion, we must suppose his mind to have been oc¬ 
cupied with some other idea while his hand was writing the sentence. 
He proceeds, “ Or does the Gospel of St. Mark, penned by him 
as the Gospel preached by St. Peter, and sanctioned by Peter, 
leave out any vital part of the Gospel preached by Peter?” As 
to St. Mark’s Gospel, we should much like to kuow whether a 
plain person reading it, who had not been instructed in the Chris¬ 
tian scheme, would have even the faintest idea of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, or our Lord’s Divine nature, or His atonement? 
The Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, as containing the 
miraculous conception, might hint at some distant approach to the 
truth in the apprehension of such a person, but even to them, with¬ 
out their two first chapters, we might apply the same observation as 
to St. Mark. Let us not be misunderstood; we are not denying, 
rather it is our very position, that to the icell-instructed and reli¬ 
gious Christian, every verse of the four Gospels has upon it the 
impress of His real nature, whose deeds and words are there 
recorded ; but our readers cannot too often be reminded that 
Mr. Goode is merely fighting a shadow, a chimera of his own 
imagination, unless he advocates, as he plainly does, the notion 
that Scripture teaches doctrine, not proves it to the taught. 

But it would weary, to no purpose, both ourselves and our 
readers, were we to go on, as we have begun, on the subject 
of Mr. Goode’s attempts to prove this his Protestant position. 
We must content ourselves with merely referring to the heads 
of his remaining arguments. But before doing so, let us ob- 
; serve one consequence which follows from the view just now 
quoted from him. He considers that, “ if the views of the 
Tractators are correct, the loss of Scripture altogether would be 
of no importance,” (p. 580,) because we should know Christian 
doctrine without it. We hope to show, in the sequel, that such 
is a most inaccurate account of the “ Tractators’ ” sentiments; 
nor, were it otherwise, would such a consequence follow in the 
case of any one who believes there are some other religious 
duties and privileges besides the abstract knowledge of doctrines. 
But he can hardly avoid the conclusion in his oivn case ; for, con¬ 
sidering, as he does,on dpriori grouuds,that St. Matthew’s Gospel 
alone “ has left no vital doctrine unnoticed,” by which he means 
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unnoticed with clearness sufficient to teach it; and admitting the 
major premiss, which we indignantly repudiate, that to teach doc¬ 
trine is the sole (we deny it to be nearly even the principal) object 
of Scripture, it is for him to show what great advantage is con¬ 
ferred on him by all the rest of the sacred volume. 

Argument 4th. “The committal of the Gospel to writing at all is a 
strong argument in favour of the whole revealed faith, that is, in all 
important points at least, having been committed to writing.”—p. 566.. 

Argument 5th. “ Patristieal tradition ... is practically inaccessible 
to the great bulk of mankind.” (On this more hereafter.)—p. 567- 

Argument 6th. “ Scripture is clearly set forth by the Fathers as the 
rule of faith.” Here he has been compelled to anticipate the contents 
of a future chapter ; we shall have hereafter to consider that chapter, 
and will, therefore, say no more at present on the subject.—p. 569. 

Argument 7th. “ We are responsible to God individually, and having, 
what all allow to be, His word in the Scriptures, we are responsible to 
Him for believing what, in our consciences we believe to be the meaning 
of His word. ... If we are certain that God has spoken to us, and are 
convinced in our consciences that what he has said means this or that, 
nothing ought to be allowed to move us from a faith so taken up.”— 
p. 572. 

The real question, however, being, of course, whether we are 
justified in believing, in our consciences, that Scripture has really 
that meaning which, on our individual examination, at the time 
appears most natural; whether we are justified in preferring our 
own judgment to that of all others in the interpretation of the 
written word. 

His last argument is the one just now quoted, that, on our 
views, Scripture is of no service, and that its loss would be but of 
small importance. 

Such being the full analysis of Mr. Goode’s defence of his first 
proposition (p. 536—581), extended, however, such is his loose 
and rambling style, over forty-five pages, few will probably wish 
to sec even so much account of the fight which he makes for his 
second ; especially as the proofs in the two cases are as difficult to 
distinguish from each other as are the propositions to be proved. 
As, however, it is the author’s very object to show that Scripture 
teaches with unmistakeable clearness and precision, it may not 
be uuinstructive to put down some of his Scripture proof; his 
thesis being that the “Scriptures are our onli/ infallible judges 
of controversies on earth,” and his view being, moreover, that 
during the Apostles’ life, and for some years after, they were not 
the only infallible judges.—p. 537- 

“ 1 When they shall say unto you, seek unto them that have familiar 
spirits . . . Should not a people seek unto their God V And how are 
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they to seek unto their God to know his will iu the matter ? by f going 
to the law and to the testimony’ for direction and judgment, for this is 
the rule by which all other informants are to be tried, and ‘ if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them.’ (Isaiah, xx. 19,20.) Our Lord himself not nnfrequently appeals 
to them as performing the office of a judge. ‘ He that believeth not,’ 
he says, ‘ is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God.’ (John, iii. 18.) How has God 
thus already condemned such ? by the sentence recorded in His Scriptures , 
as the apostle says, ‘ The Scripture hath concluded all under sin/ &c. 
The Scripture,” such is Mr. Goode’s inference from these two passages, 
“ is so formed, as to act as a judge upon earth in such a case, and 
publish God’s sentence. 

“ On another occasion He speaks . . . still more clearly (than in one 
which we have, therefore, done the author no injustice in omitting) 

‘ He that rejecteth me and rcceiveth not my words, hath one that 
judgeth him; the word that I have spoken ,’ [Mr. Goode’s italics] ‘the 
same shall judge him in the last day.’ That word we possess in the 
Scriptures. [Our own italics.] Shall we say, then,” continues the 
author, “ that the Scriptures containing that word are insufficient and ill 
calculated to act as a judge now io us upon earth ?” &c—p. 592—595. 

The only other texts he quotes are Mark, xii. 26, 27; John, v. 39, 
45—47; 1 Thess. ii. 13; Heb. iv. 12, to which we hope our readers 
will refer. On what other subject in the world, except contro¬ 
versial theology, could reasoning of this sort be ventured upon, and 
its author’s statements continue to receive a moment’s toleration ? 
j In support of his third proposition “ the aptitude of Scrip¬ 
ture to teach the doctrines of religion,” he urges, first, from 
Scripture, Rom. xv. 4, John, v. 39, 2 Tim. iii. 15, 17, (vol. ii. 
p. 224—228) ; the second of which we have already noticed, as 
illustrating our ozvn sentiments; and the two others are even 
less to the author’s purpose. 

Argument 2d. “ The professed object of the sacred writers of the 
New Testament . . . was to teach all the great truths of the Gospel without 
I concealment or reserve whereas “ the Romanists and the Tractators ... 
would lead us to suppose that the Bible is a sort of cabalistical book , the 
knowledge of whose meaning is confined to a certain order of men.” — 

| (p. 228, 229.) 

Argnment 3d. “ These writings, with but few exceptions, are not ad¬ 
dressed to the pastors of the Church in particular. The Gospels were 
written for the instruction of Christians generally, and in fact of man¬ 
kind at large (?) and were written in order to give them a full know¬ 
ledge of the Christian faith (//) The epistles are most of them expressly 
(directed to all the individuals of the body . . . hence they are written 

so that all may learn the truths of which they speak from them . 

True the persons so addressed had some previous knowledge of the truths 
of Christianity,” (having, in fact, being converted and carefully instructed 
NO. LX HI.—JULY, 1842. F 
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by some Apostle,) “ but this, in no respect , diminishes the force of the 
argument. For if any truths -were passed over on this account , they would 
only be the most plain and simple .”—(p. 231)—(he writes as if the Epis¬ 
tles professed to be dogmatic treatises.) 

Argument 4th. “ The evident simplicity of the language of the New 
Testament.”—(p. 231.) 

Argument 5th. The experienced effects produced by the Scriptures 
alone. —(p. 232.) 

Argument 6th. “ The nature of the subject compared with the re¬ 
vealed character of its Author. Its subject is the way and means of 
man’s salvation, the character of its Author one who willeth that salva¬ 
tion. . . . He who charges the word of God with obscurity in such 
matters as were intended by Him to be revealed to man, either charges 
its Author with incompetency, or takes away from him that character in 
which he delights, by representing him as putting unnecessary difficul¬ 
ties in the way of the salvation of man.”—(p. 233.) 

And this is all! The last argument, we may observe by the 
way, is an exact counterpart of the major premiss of the atheist; 
“ the fact that evil exists necessarily impugns either the power or 
the mercy of God.” Such very serious subjects ought really, if 
approached at all, to be handled with accuracy and reverence of 
thought; not in the rash, hasty, superficial, profane tone in which 
Mr. Goode introduces them, as either make-shifts in his argu¬ 
ment or else as mere rhetoric to round his periods. And with 
regard to all the arguments (by courtesy so to call them), which 
we have quoted, it is hardly possible to conceive how a writer 
who felt he was addressing serious and anxious minds on a most 
important practical subject, can have thought of putting them on 
paper. 

Now vve profess that the whole course of reasoning, which we 
have reviewed, is only a fair specimen of what we meet through¬ 
out his volumes. Nothing can be further from his very imagina¬ 
tion, to all appearance, than the idea of keeping steadily before 
his mind any one consistent opinion; to every objection which 
he has to consider, he opposes the first answer that comes to hand, 
without troubling himself with the thought, how far this very an¬ 
swer may not itself utterly overthrow some former sentiment he 
has expressed in a different connection. Insomuch that it seems, 
in a certain sense, as unfair to bring one view of his to bear on 
another by way of illustration or contrast, as to meet an advocate’s, 
argument in a court of law, by citing an opposite dictum advanced| 
by the same person when pleading some time back a wholly dif¬ 
ferent cause. Mr. Goode’s whole work, from first to last, in fact, 
creates the impression (we are far, of course, from imputing to 
him such design ) of being the mere work of an advocate, seeking 
only to make the most plausible and effective use of certain given 
materials. 
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One remarkable instance of this is the charge, which he is 
very fond of throwing against the Oxford writers, of omitting suffi¬ 
cient reference to the work of the Holy Spirit in producing con¬ 
viction of Christian truth, (e. g. vol. i. p. 462-5.) Now as to the 
abstract belief that the Holy Spirit is the author of all good, 
surely “ no Christian can doubt,” as Mr. Newman says, “ that 
without divine grace we cannot discern the sense of Scripture 
profitably •*” and as to the practical impression of this essential 
and most vital truth on our hearts, a very little observation will 
show that in this, as in many other cases, it is not those who talk 
the most and loudest who feel the most deeply. When then dis¬ 
cussions are proceeding on the rule of faith, one would think it 
might be an understood thing that the Oxford writers are really dis¬ 
cussing the question, what is the instrument through which the Holy 
Spirit works conviction ; unless, indeed, they had any where used 
such language as Mr. Goode on the subject, which they most 
certainly have not. We allude to the following passage : 

“ Who will deny that there are points, important points revealed in 
Scripture in which all may be much indebted to the labours of those 
who, at various periods of the Church, have by extensive collation of 
Scripture with itself, by long and deep thought, study, and meditation, 
and doubtless, in many cases, by the guidance of the Spirit of God , eluci¬ 
dated the declarations of Scripture.’’—(vol. ii. p. 248.) 

Had they so written, they might have afforded grounds for the 
suspicion of their not realizing a practical belief that “ collation 
of Scripture, study and meditation,” if they “ elucidate the decla- 
< rations of Scripture,” do so always by the guidance of the Spirit: 

I but it is not they who so express themselves. Again the very 
foundation of faith, in the “ Oxford” system, according to 
Mr. Goode’s own account of it, is that it flows from love, and 

I love, as all know, is in Scripture the one special symbol and effect 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit. Which party then seem 
most really to hold the sacred truth in question, those who main¬ 
tain this connection between love and faith, or Mr. Goode who 
contemptuously denies it ? 

I We, on the contrary, bring this direct charge against Mr. 
Goode, that he so far profanes this essential truth, as to make use 

I of it merely to prop the weak side of an argument, or to fill up 
an inconvenient hiatus in his chain of reasoning. There are in 
fact two versions of the Protestant principle, as distinct from each 
other as both from the true Catholic statement; and Mr. Goode 
endeavours to slide from one to the other, as either in turn may 
i best serve to help him out of a difficulty. The one, which Mr. 

* Prophetical Office, p. 198. 
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Goode really advocates, is that held we imagine by the school of 
Archbishop Tillotson, and most consistently perhaps in the pre¬ 
sent day by the Archbishop of Dublin and his friends; viz. that 
the meaning of the New Testament is to be obtained, as that of 
any other Greek book on a religions subject, by the unlearned, 
through th e pritna facie bearing of the translation; by the learned, 
who may command greater accuracy, through critical exegesis and. 
careful collation of texts. The other is the legitimate property, 
we believe, of the Quakers, though, like fragments of most other 
schemes of doctrine, it has found its way in substance into the 
miscellaneous and incongruous assortmentof floating notions, which 
make up the religion at present most extensively popular within 
the English establishment. In the form which it assumes among 
ourselves it is this, that by a special promise the study of the 
English version of the Bible is, as if a sacrament, by means of 
which, with no perceptible relation of cause and effect, the 
Spirit guides the individual into knowledge of Christian truth. 
Now we would by no means use towards this latter theory the same 
harsh and disrespectful language which we consider due to its 
rival; which, though we are well aware that persons of far 
greater ability and moral depth than Mr. Goode has displayed in 
this work, have considered themselves its adherents, we must still 
take leave to characterize as morally rash to the very verge of pro¬ 
faneness, and intellectually shallow to the very verge of imbecility. 
But the other view has nothing in it whatever to offend either the 
conscience or the reason of the religious inquirer; it being in the 
abstract perfectly conceivable that God should so have acted as 
this theory supposes him to have acted.* Those who support it 
(see, e. g. Barclay’s Apology) speak as strongly as any Catholic | 
could do, of the utter powerlessness of criticism, and collation of 
texts, and private inquiry, in eliciting from Scripture the truths 
which it contains ; they deny, that is, the particular principle to 
which we have felt ourselves bound just now to give such hard 
names. The difficulties then which they have to encounter arc 
of a different sort, though still far from insignificant; viz. that 
their doctrine has not one shadow or scintilla of evidence to sup¬ 
port it, and is contradicted by the plainest testimony of Scripture, 
and the unanimous voice of the Chinch for fifteen centuries. But 
Mr. Goode’s whole conduct in his ingenious management of 
these two wholly inconsistent and indeed antagonist principles, 
bringing forward one at one moment, the other at another, as 
though he held them both, reminds us of nothing more than an 
illustration adduced by the Archbishop of Dublin from 

• Sec Newman’s Prophetical Office, p. 193. 
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“ That ingenious and philosophical toy called the thaumatrope ; in 
which two objects, painted on opposite sides of a card, for instance, a 
man and a horse, a bird and a cage, are by a quick rotatory motion made 
to impress the eye in combination, so as to form one picture, of the man on 
the horse’s back, the bird in the cage, &c. A very moderate degree of 
calm and fixed attention soon shows that the two objects are painted on 
opposite sides of the card.” 

We spoke a little way back of the effect produced on the cha¬ 
racter by the profession of the principle advocated by Mr. Goode; 
let us now turn to the result which it is likely to cause on doctrine. 
It will assist ns in forming a judgment on the clearness with 
which Scripture truths will be perceived in proportion as the habit 
is attained of going in the first place to Scripture for them, if we 
mention a few doctrines which are on its very surface, and test by- 
them the practical creed of Protestants. The first instance we shall 
mention is certainly not one of every day occurrence, and deserves 
perhaps more attention than it has hitherto obtained. As nearly 
as possible the whole Protestant body have, as is well known, for 
at least a century back, held as the one principal point of dis¬ 
tinction between the Law and the Gospel, the greater readiness 
with which the sins of daily life are forgiven under the latter; and 
have in consequence been not very gentle in theirj language, to¬ 
wards those who have on the contrary considered inherent righte¬ 
ousness to be such point of distinction. A sermonjhas lately ap¬ 
peared, drawing out with unanswerable force a plain Scripture 
proof, that sins are not more easy but more difficult of forgive¬ 
ness in those living under the Gospel. We have kept our eyes 
open in all directions, being really anxious to find, what the an¬ 
swer would be of the party assailed to an argument, which seems 
so convincingly to overthrow their one doctrine by exclusive re- 
f ference to their one rule of faith. Strange indeed and very in- 
i structive has been hitherto the result; in the midst of much vague 

I and angry declamation, the one only definite reply we have'been 
able to find, is a complaint of being excluded from the promises 
of forgiveness made in the Old Testament. As it were from the 
effects of one blow, they have retreated in disorder from the posi¬ 
tion they had held unattacked for so many years ; and are fain 
to fall back to the Old Covenant, on the subject of that very doc¬ 
trine, which they used to consider as the singular glory of the 
New. 

One fact then, manifest on the very surface of Scripture, is this, 
to how very small an extent sin in the baptized is there even con¬ 
templated. Another may be mentioned as a very obvious truth, 
both in the Old and New Testament, namely, that obedience is 
the one thing needful, and that aiming at it directly involves no 

I 
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peril of “ self-righteousness again, that faith has for its object 
not the Atonement merely but all revealed truth ; that Christians 
are distinguished from others by a power, which others have not, 
of consistently fulfilling the law ; that Baptism is the one special 
Gospel instrument for the remission of sins ; that angels bear a 
very active part in the whole Christian economy; that God under 
the Gospel has interposed human media between His grace and 
the soul. This latter form of words, we maintain, accurately ex¬ 
presses the idea which any one, except for a bad education, would 
gather for himself from the book of Acts, when he observes the 
functions of the Apostles, and the regular system under which 
God is there represented to act, as making them His instruments 
in the dispensation of Gospel blessings. Now if these, and such 
as these, form practically part of the habits of Protestants, whe¬ 
ther as regards belief or conduct, we have so far no more to say. 
But if it be otherwise, can we expect that those who do not see 
in Scripture inherent righteousness, will see in it our Lord’s 
Divinity? or that men, blind to its plain revelations upon Baptism 
and the visible Church, will be awake to its (on the surface) dis¬ 
tant intimations of the Trinity and the Atonement? or that those 
will find any difficulty in harmonizing St. Paul with Socinus, who 
have not even the slightest doubt or misgiving in reconciling him 
with Martin Luther? 

Mr. Goode will himself give us some assistance in our present 
task; though the reflections, to w'hich the considerations now 
about to be adduced lead the mind, are of a very melancholy 
nature. He considers himself justified on the ground of Scrip¬ 
ture evidence in rejecting the Catholic doctrine on the Eucharist. 
His own opinions he thus expresses, and we commend them to 
the consideration of those who may be inclined to regard him as 
a serviceable auxiliary against the extravagances of the “ TYacta- 
tors,” but as orthodox on main points of doctrine. 

“ The flesh and blood of Christ offered on the Cross become life to the 
soul when we rest upon them by faith as the foundation of our hopes be¬ 
fore God.. .He who by faith eats the flesh and drinks the blood of . 
Christ [possesses] spiritual lifebut at the same time “there may be I 
such eating and drinking by faith only without the external symbols 
though “ doubtless the effectual operation of this spiritual food upon 
the soul may be more especially looked for [his italics] in the celebra¬ 
tion of that sacramental rite which is an ordinance of Christ’s own ap¬ 
pointment for the faithful, and thankful commemoration of His death.” 
(vol. ii. p. 244—24G.) 

In what respect this differs from plain Zuingliauism we are at 
a loss to conceive. And now in the very outset of his Scripture 
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discussion he shows the extravagant unreality and impracticability 
of his whole professed principle, “ The inquirer,” he says, 
“ staggered as he must naturally be with the notion,” &c. Why, 
let us ask, will he be staggered? Because he has been educated 
in disbelief of it; the prejudices of his education then must be 
admitted, Mr. Goode cannot avoid it, in determining his inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture. On the other hand the believer in the 
sacred truth which Mr. Goode impugns finds every day a deeper 
harmony between it and Scripture. The whole Scriptural idea, 
e.g. of the union of Saints with Christ and with each other, ac¬ 
quires an awful reality through the consideration of the Eucharis¬ 
tic Presence, which will make all the Protestant attempts to prove 
that such is really not the Scripture doctrine fall powerless upon 
the ear. Such arguments as this, however, Mr. Goode from 
his system is obliged wholly to discard, and would urge the im¬ 
portance of divesting one’s-self of antecedent prejudices, and re¬ 
garding the question as a mere matter of external evidence. How 
then, upon Mr. Goode’s principles, how is it that an “ inquirer 
will be staggered,” at being told of Christ present in the Sacra¬ 
ment, and not be startled also at hearing of “ God manifest in 
the flesh?” The idea that to a Christian believing all the as¬ 
tounding mysteries which are contained in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, the further belief in the Real Presence, even to the 
extent of the Tridentine definition, is a serious additional “ tax on 
his credulity” is not tenable for one moment. It could not, iu- 
deed, ever have prevailed, but for the fact that we are educated 
to believe the one and disbelieve the other, and, moreover, that 
it is so little the habit of the present generation to realize by 
meditation the fulness of those truths which they profess to hold. 
But let any one try to imagine himself not to have imbibed the 
former doctrine in his whole education, nay more to have been 
habituated from infancy to hear it associated with those harsh and 
contemptuous expressions, those impassioned exhibitions of its 
apparent contradiction in terms, those comparisons from profane 
and carnal images, with which we are unhappily so familiar on 
the subject of the Real Presence; and then let him set himself 
seriously to consider all that it involves of mystery and apparent 
contradiction, when we think, e. g. of our Lord’s infancy and 
“ growth in wisdom,” and many other particulars which might be 
mentioned; he may then form some notion, though probably but 
a faint one, of the indefinite d priori improbability which an utn 
believer would perceive in the sacred doctrine in question. What 
then would be the result in the case of this imaginary person, 
with this sense of its utter strangeness and apparent childishness 
vividly before his mind, should those texts be put before him as 
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plainly teaching it, which Mr. Goode considers as so amply suffi¬ 
cient and demonstrative? It will be a painfully interesting task, to 
compare their cogency with that of the Scripture proof, which the 
same author thinks wholly ^/adequate, for the Eucharistic Pre¬ 
sence. They are in all four, (John, i. 1 ; Rom. ix. 5 ; Heb. i. 8; 
Rev. i. 8,) in three of which, our Lord is expressly called God; but 
then it is no less expressly said, “ This is My Body.” “ The bread 
which we break is it not the communication of the Body of Christ?” 
nor do we think it a less forced and violent rule of interpretation 
which refuses the literal sense in the former than in the latter 
series of passages. We feel that our present course of argument 
needs an apology; but we can assure our readers, that as we 
write we honestly endeavour to impress adequately on our owu 
minds the exceeding sacredness of the subjects, which we are ob¬ 
liged to discuss for the very sake of truth. 

Mr. Goode excuses himself from receiving our Lord’s words 
of institution in their prima facie sense, by a comparison with the 
texts, “ I am the door of the sheep,” “ I am the true vine;” but it 
is too often overlooked that these parallels go exactly the opposite 
way. “ Figures and metaphors,” says Mr. Froude on this sub¬ 
ject, “ are not chosen by inspired writers to give elevation to plain 
matters, but because the matters of which they speak are so 
elevated as not to admit of being expressed plainly.”* The full 
account of our Lord’s office and relations to His Church is so 
wholly above our comprehension, that He graciously uses figures 
and analogies to assist us in forming some faint conception of 
their true nature. Does Mr. Goode consider then, ds is required 
for his parallel, that the consecrated Bread is so mysterious and 
unspeakable a gift, that it needs metaphor to enable us to advance 
towards its full comprehension? He has quoted indeed one 
other (and but one other) passage from Scripturef in support of 
this scepticism : “ that rock was Christ;” on which it is obvious 
to remark, without discussion on the real bearing of this difficult 
passage, that on his own showing he is drawing us back, who are 
born under the Gospel, to the allegories and empty shadows of 
the Jewish covenant. Every fresh illustration of the intimate 
connection between Protestantism and Judaism is valuable and 
instructive. But if on such grounds Mr. Goode may be de¬ 
fended for declining the literal sense of the texts bearing on the 
Eucharist, how much more is to be said in support of a similar 
procedure on the other still more awful and sacred doctrine 
which we have named ; if “ My Body” may be taken as “ the re- 

• Remains, part ii. vol. i. p. 145. 

t Mr. Goode’s reasoning on the subject (p. 242—245) is too childish to deserve 
notice. 
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preservative and sign of My Body,” how much more may “ God” 
be understood to mean “ the representative and moral image of 
God,” for the word actually was used in this sense under the Old 
Covenant.* * * § Nay more, the author’s application of the former 
analogies, whatever its merits, is at least conjectural, while the ap¬ 
plication of the latter passage to our Lord’s nature is made by 
Himself. f Again, there is no one passage in the New Testa¬ 
ment which alludes to the Eucharist at all, which is otherwise 
than most naturally consistent (to say the least) with the idea of 
its mysterious and miraculous character ;£ whereas several pas¬ 
sages in Scripture appear, at first sight, absolutely contradictory 
to the allegation of our Lord’s divine nature.§ It may be said, 
indeed, that Scripture is silent upon the Eucharist where we 
should expect mention of it; but he must be strangely consti¬ 
tuted, or have read the New Testament in a very stiff and narrow 
spirit, who has not been frequently startled also by the omission 
of all allusion to our Lord's Divinity, where the whole context 
seemed naturally to introduce the idea. Lastly there is no diffi¬ 
culty whatever as regards Scripture history in the Catholic doc¬ 
trine on the Eucharist; while on the other subject there are very 
considerable historical objections, which seem to require an an¬ 
swer, and are commonly made in the Socinian controversy. We 
cannot bring ourselves to give these objections a place in our 
pages ; but we refer those who are, not from curiosity but con¬ 
scientious anxiety, desirous to do justice to the subject, to Mr. 
B. White’s work on “ Heresy and Orthodoxy,” p. 103—107- 
We know full well that all these uncertainties on the surface of 
the inspired texts, and difficulties in the inspired history, will be 
utterly without power to shake the faith “ built on a rock,” of 
him who has worshipped our Lord from his infancy, and thus 
sees in Scripture its real extent of testimony, for the truth of 
which we speak ; but then Protestant arguments will be equally 
unavailing, and for the same cause, against the Catholic, who 
has been trained both to devotional exercises and the study of 
Scripture, in belief of the Eucharistic Presence. But as to Mr. 
Goode’s arguments, they are as shallow and worthless in defence 
of the truth which he holds, as in attacking that which he denies. 

* Ps. lxxxii. 6. 

t John, x. 34—36. 

$ Consider, for instance, the light which would have been thrown on our Lord’s words 
of consecration hy John vi. (see this argument fully carried out in the 11th sermon 
of Mr. Newman’s sixth Volume). Again, 1 Cor. x. 17, is mere extravagance and 
mysticism, except upon the Catholic hypothesis ; whereas by that hypothesis it ob¬ 
tains a natural and most edifying sense. 

§ E. g. Luke, ii. 52 ; Mark, xiii. 32; John, xx. 17 j 1 Cor. xv. 28. Several others 
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Tri real truth Mr. Goode knows not what he is doing. So 
little is he accustomed, as it seems, to contemplate steadily his 
own ideas and carry them to their consistent conclusions, that he 
has not the faintest conception of the effects which would result 
from the principles he professes, in the minds of those who do so. 
The great mass of men at all times greatly misconceive the real 
sources of their conviction; they have been taught that certain 
arguments prove certain conclusions, and have the whole logical 
process, as if stereotyped en masse, within their mind; the fact 
being, that were it not for really influential but latent causes, the 
grounds they profess are altogether insufficient for the weight 
they rest upon them. And thus, when some great excitement or 
sudden crisis breaks the chain of habit, men carry forward their 
recognized premises and modes of reasoning into consequences, 
little thought of by those who allowed them to acquiesce in such 
processes as legitimate. Who, for instance, has read the accounts 
of the first French Revolution, and not been startled by the 
similarity of grounds on which the massacres of September, or 
the executions by the guillotine, were justified, and those which 
are the acknowledged defence of the laws of war, or of the punish¬ 
ment of death for high treason? How plausibly, or rather how 
truly, have the argumentative grounds of both been represented 
as identical ? It is not—far from it, of course—that the real 
principles of these respective procedures are the same ; but that 
the defence commonly stated, and accepted as sufficient, is not the 
real principle. And so it is that what are called orthodox Pro¬ 
testants, who, on the points on which they are orthodox, have 
many of them far higher and more influential reasons for belief, 
(those really religious having the deep conviction, arising from 
practice, of which we have above spoken; and those possessed of 
right feelings and sympathies, though without habits of firm and 
settled obedience, having the perception of moral superiority on 
the orthodox side, united with the prepossessions of education), 
have learnt to imagine that certain definite texts of Scripture, to 
which they appeal, are the real support of their faith. As well 
might we hope to support Mount Atlas on the point of a needle. 
But this they have learnt to imagine, from the debased, hollow, 
inconsistent form of Christianity under which they have been 
trained : little dreaming of the deplorable results concealed from 
their view under this specious principle, little thinking of the 
depths of scepticism into which they must be prepared to sink, 
in proportion as with an honest and true heart* they act upon the 
system which they profess. 

* Though indeed to act on it with nil honest heart would be the sure means of ex¬ 
tricating them from it; for religious Protestants of course love far more deeply the 
truths which they believe than the nonsense which they talk. 
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It will perhaps be said, that this very circumstance will afford 
the falsification of those gloomy forebodings in which we have in¬ 
dulged, as to the influence upon doctrine which the Protestant 
principle will exert. It may be said, and said truly, that the 
multitude of men do remain contented with the current opinions 
of their day, seeking no change, or rather indeed impatient of 
any; and that those who are induced to leave the beaten track, 
are led to do so far more by a moral than an intellectual process. 
As to the last, we may observe that we are speaking far more of 
a moral than an intellectual process; we are speaking of that 
ethical character which is produced by exhortations to private and 
free inquiry, and which exhibits itself in the exercise of such inquiry. 
And as to the first, let it be remembered, as is plain from expe¬ 
rience, and plain enough too d priori, that it is these few more 
keen-minded and consistent individuals, these ruling spirits of the 
age, who really influence the current system of opinions, which 
moulds, for good or evil, the life and character of so many less 
vigorous men. And though of course they are so far under the 
dominion of habit, as to be unable to see, in nearly their full 
extent, the legitimate issue of those principles which they have 
adopted, still, in each stage of progress, they see so much of 
their way clearly before them, that in the hands of this class 
every received maxim or principle is sure, in due course of time, 
to grow into its due development: sure, that is, unless it cease 
to be received. And so this same Protestant principle will, w'e 
earnestly hope, be superseded in our Church by the Catholic; 
but so far as it is not superseded, or if there remain any school 
or body of men in whom it will not be superseded, there we con¬ 
sider that a certain series of deplorable consequences will in¬ 
evitably follow'. By the Protestant principle, as we have already 
often said, we mean the principle which encourages or allows the 
examination of those moral and religious doctrines which we 
have learnt, and which those who act consistently upon them find 
more and more satisfactory,—the examination of these by some 
external test, available to the person who has not so acted; 
whether that test be apparent expediency, or the primd facie 
appearance of Scripture, or the general consent of wo/i-religious 
men, or our private interpretation of the works of the Fathers, 
or any other whatever. And in speaking of deplorable conse¬ 
quences, without pretending to trace accurately beforehand the 
order of their appearance, we mean this: that if the Protestant 
principle admits of no satisfactory proof of the Church system, 
neither does it of the Inspiration of the Bible ; that if such an ap¬ 
peal to Scripture as it advocates invalidates the scripturalness of 
the doctrines concerning the Visible Church and Sacraments, so it 
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does also (we should say, in a much greater degree) for those 
truths which we all acknowledge to be the very foundation of 
Christianity; that he who fails to see the Trinity in Scripture, 
will fail equally, or much more, if he be consistent, to see a per¬ 
sonal God in nature; nay, that the very notion of right and wrong 
cannot be obtained (and Benthamism is a living proof that even 
this is no imaginary extreme), except by him who shall, so far, 
act in opposition to the great Protestant canon. 

“ Life is not long enough for a religion of inferences ; we shall never 
have done beginning, if we determine to begin by proof. We shall never 
get at our first principles. Resolve to believe nothing (i.e. before proof), 
and you must prove your proof, and analyze your elements, sinking 
further and further, and finding ‘ in the lowest deep a lower still,’ till 
you come to the broad bosom of scepticism.’* 

It might be sufficient to refer, in illustration of this tendency, 
to the history of foreign Protestantism, and such an account as we 
drew out in our last number, by help of Mr. Palmer, of its course 
and tendencies. But it will be much to our present purpose, to 
observe the plain signs among ourselves of the working out of 
this same conclusion, though we gladly acknowledge that, from 
characteristics of Englishmen partly creditable and partly dis¬ 
creditable, it has by no means had the same open field here as 
abroad ; nay, our formularies and prayer-book must have had 
also no slight effect in restraining its issues within closer bounds. 
Now, whether the recognized authority at an earlier period were 
that of the Church or the State, this we think cannot fairly be 
asserted, that the idea of individual examination of Scripture, as 
the means of learning Christian truth, had any scope within our 
Church as a practical principle, before the movement of 1688 . 
What a consideration, were it in place to pursue it, that the first 
100 years of that period when the Protestant principle was first 
fully unchained in the midst of us, were, even our enemies being 
judges, the most corrupt, selfish, debased era, which the whole 
history of our Church presents, from St. Augustine downwards! 
To confine ourselves, however, to the present question of doctrine. 
The truth that the Sacraments are the appointed channels of 
grace—this fell without a blow; the Non-jurors were left to con¬ 
tend for it against the body of the English Establishment. How 
soon afterwards Arianism came in, how widely it spread, how long 
it prevailed, let the works of Hoadley and his disciples, and the 
history of the Feathers’ Tavern petition, sufficiently show. How 
fared the Inspiration of Scripture, Paley’s work,f and its extensive 
popularity, will supersede the necessity of further evidence ; but 

* Letters of Catliolicus, p. 34. 

t Denying as lie did (see above) the inspiration of St, Paul’s arguments, &c. 
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the tone of Lowth* or Warburton may be appealed to also. How 
far the “rational” view of Christianity served to defend it the 
better against the assaults of its enemies, will be best seen by 
observing the statements of Warburton and Bishop Butler, as to 
the almost universal prevalence of infidelity among the educated 
classes; and by remembering the fact, that the mere profession 
of belief in Christianity was considered a sufficient title to the 
warmest gratitude and the highest eulogiums of the most exalted 
dignitaries of the Church. How little, of even that amount of 
doctrine which they retained, they thought fit for the poor, how 
habitually they stinted them to mere heathen morality, is matter 
of sufficient notoriety. 

But a reaction was at hand against the cold, worldly, grovelling 
spirit of the past period. Men arose with deep feeling of the im¬ 
portance of religion, w ith untiring zeal, energy, self-devotion, and 
[soon succeeded in inspiring a portion of the English Church 
J with their spirit and ideas. But this new' scheme also, like its 
predecessor, was destitute of dogmatic teaching ; it appealed (in 
some respects in a shape even more offensive) to individual judg- 

I ment and criticism. What signs does this scheme show of per¬ 
manence and stability ? or, rather, are there not indications, not to 
be mistaken, of its inherent rottenness and approaching fall ? As 
j nearly as possible contemporaneously with its first appearance 
► has grown up our great manufacturing system, w ith its crowded 
towns, dense population, fluctuating prosperity. Here was (as it 
is still) the great social problem of their time : what has their 
system done to cope with it ? The account of the innumerable 
conflicting sects, which have been propagated in these receptacles 
of vice with the most baneful and ever increasing fecundity, at 
war with each other, with Rome, and with the English Church ; 

* of the careless and indifferent scepticism, or rather indeed gross, 
carnal, practical atheism, into w hich the great mass of the popula¬ 
tion have fallen, in spite, or perhaps in consequence, of those 
isects; of the frightful immorality which prevails; of the con¬ 
temptuous disbelief in all spiritual agencies, and miserable en¬ 
thralment to the world of sense; all this has been laid before the 
nation at large, often and clearly enough, by far abler pens than 
ours. And what the wonder? If men, harassed with inces¬ 
sant and depressing toil, frequent want, importunate anxiety, 
are to have a religion at all, it will be a real religion. They want 
it not for the purposes of respectability and good order ; but for 

* -E. g. “ St.John, who lias taken many sublime images from the prophets of the Old 
Testament, and in particular from Isaiah, hath exhibited the same scenery, drawn out 
into a greater number of particulars. Rev. chap, iv.”—Lowlh, on the 6th chapter of 
Isaiah, alluding to what St.John professes to have seen. 
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a real guide, stay and support. They will not be put off with 
shadows : to be told that they can be certain of no Christian 
truth which they cannot in their leisure hours deduce fof them¬ 
selves on their own responsibility from Scripture, is to be trifled 
with ; and so they feel it. The hearing it said that the Holy 
Spirit will illuminate its pages to their infallible guidance, when 
in plain matter of fact their experience shows that He does not, 
is an insult to their understandings, and a cruel disregard of their 
moral needs. They must have something positive, definite, ex¬ 
ternal brought before them as the message of God, or they will 
have no religion at all. They may be so happy as to receive 
teaching as authoritative which does not claim authority; but as 
they learn to realize the meaning of the hollow cant about private' 
judgment, they will learn also to give up religion altogether, as 
an unreal and delusive profession. A man will not in practice 
exercise day by day a painful restraint upon his passions, because 
the best attention he can give to the sacred text makes it proba¬ 
ble to his mind that the Holy Spirit is God ; or because he in¬ 
clines to think that the Apostles were infallible in moral as well 
as religious subjects, and because it certainly does seem (if indeed 
these passages in their writings be genuine and not the interpo¬ 
lations of a later age) that they considered strife, envy, discontent, 
and impurity as mortal sins; nor yet, again, because he is told 
that if he have true scriptural faith he will have no inclination to 
such sins, while he feels the inclination and can get no information 
how he may obtain “ true scriptural faith.” Mr. Goode, Or any 
one else among us the leisured classes, may amuse himself with 
bringing together texts, and building upon them arguments which 
may, or may not, look well on paper; or may devise ingenious 
theories and definitions which may, or may not, be verbally con¬ 
sistent; but these are cold comfort, where other comfort there is 
none. O the thoughtlessness, heartlessness, cruelty of this hateful 
principle ! # 

* It has been thought by many persons that the doctrine of Apostolical succession is 
formal, unpractical, little fitted to cope with the social evils under which we are 
labouring. But certainly, in connexion with the subject treated of in the text, Church 
authority, of which Apostolical succession is the outward expression, does seem re¬ 
markably fitted to supply the spiritual necessities of the poor. Dogmatic teaching, oil 
which we speak in the text, is one instance: another is the secret intercourse between 
priest and penitent, which seems (to say the very least) by far the best adapted 
machinery which the world lias seen, in order to keep alive that keen sensitiveness 
of conscience, which worldly trouble otherwise so miserably deadens: and another' 
instance that might be named is the great importance of solemn religious ceremonial, 
in order both to foster feelings of reverence and devotion, and also to give as much 
enjoyment as may be, in their religions exercises, to those to whom the world is so 
cruel and unfeeling; but which incurs the greatest danger of becoming mere display 
and empty formality, unless for the sacramental principle, which all admit to he exclu¬ 
sively Catholic. Lastly there is perhaps no one feeling from which it is more important 
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We have however rather anticipated our argument, by entering 
into reasons where we professed only to give facts. From its 
effects then, in the way of doctrine, on the mass of men, let us 
track its observable results in the case of its professors. Now 
these even boast of caring little for accurate statements of doc¬ 
trine, e. g., on the Holy Trinity; they claim to feel small objec¬ 
tion to the Sabellian or Nestorian heresies; and the certain fact, 
therefore, of these heresies being active and rife in the very midst 
of us, need create little surprise. Attachment to the person of 
our Lord, especially to the thought of His sufferings, and to 
the sufficiency of Holy Scripture, these may be considered the 
great doctrinal principles (so to call them) which they claim to 
regard. What fate then have these, the cherished objects of their 
regard, met with at their hands ? As to the latter, it is most ob¬ 
servable to how small a portion of the Sacred Volume they in prac¬ 
tice confine their attention ; how little, e. g., they bring forward 
(even where they do not formally reject) the great truth of judg¬ 
ment according to works, which is, perhaps, more than any other 
that can be named, on the surface of Scripture, while they dwell 
with great stress (and so far, of course, rightly) on the doctrine of 
the Atonement, which is far less prominently brought forward in 
its pages. And as to the former, many of our readers will have 
a deeper impression made on them by experience than we can hope 
to produce on others by illustration, how lamentably deficient 
in sensitiveness, on even the highest points of doctrine, are many 
among the disciples of this system. But, as an illustration, let us 
consider how certain a fact it is in human nature, that love for an 
individual displays itself in an anxious and eager earnestness of 
curiosity about all his ways and actions; we love to hear and 
dwell upon the thought of his words, his deeds, his very gestures; 
we have a relative and subordinate love to all w hich has come closely 
into contact with him. He then, who really loves his Lord, will 
be expected to make the four Gospels his principal study and de- 

to relieve the poor, than that gloomy and rankling suspicion of those above them in 
station, which is so common and so natural, arising from their idea of the selfish 
disregard of their necessities, and unpitying self-indulgence, prevalent in the upper 
classes of society. Can any remedy be devised so likely to supplant this most un- 
happy habit of mind by the contrary habit of love and gratitude, as the sight of holy 
men voluntarily renouncing the comforts of wealth, and reducing themselves to their 
level, in order to minister to their spiritual and bodily wants? but where have such 
men ever been found save under a Catholic system ? It may be added, that had our 
Church in any real manner whatever acted on the idea of her existence separately from 
the stale, the dreadful phenomenon of our great towns could never have risen unper¬ 
ceived in the manner it did. The sufferings of the poor, in (even very corrupt) 
Catholic times, are at once known and felt by the clergy, and it is their province to 
proclaim those sufferings in the ears of the civil rulers. How miserable a stain on 
our Church, that she has been far from the first in drawing attention to this hideous 
spectacle, and is still wholly powerless in devising a remedy ! 
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light; to have engraven on his heart even the little peculiarities (if 
it be right so to speak) and the minute subordinate circumstances, 
but much more the general tone and bearing, of His manner of 
life on earth. Now it forcibly illustrates the substantial truth 
of the accusation so often brought against the “ Evangelicals,” 
that it is not Christ whom they love and worship, but the supposed 
signs of love for Him which they try to recognize within them, when 
we observe how little is the picture we just now drew a true image 
of their habit of mind. Without saying where in the present day 
such thought of Him is really found, certainly it is not with 
them; it is not where Christ is mentioned in Scripture but where 
faith is mentioned, that they are active and awake and dwell with 
interest on the inspired page ; it is not He whom they profess to 
love, but the (supposed) absence of self-righteousness, which 
would appear (as far as outward signs can show) to engross their 
regard and affection. True love forgets self in the thought of the 
object; they forget the Object in the thought of self. And as to 
the other mark of which we spoke, the love, from thought of Him, 
of all which has come near Him, so far are they from even pro¬ 
fessing a tender reverence for her, in whose bosom He lay, to 
whom he approached with such ineffable proximity, that they 
even (O shocking thought!) denounce such reverence as anti- 
Christian. Think, too, as a further instance of this lack of sensi¬ 
tiveness for His honour, that the writer who by common consent is 
accounted the most orthodox of living Dissenters, and who cer¬ 
tainly at one time enjoyed a very high reputation within the Eng¬ 
lish Church, has been found to sanction and praise the blasphemies 
of Mr. Abbott, who in speaking of Him says, that “ the spec¬ 
tacle of this deserted and defenceless sufferer .... far exceeds 
that of Napoleon .... or even that of Regulus,” and that, from 
“ delicacy He refrained from speaking of (His death) to those 
who were to reap its fruits.”—(Vide Tract 73, pp. 48, 49, 51.) 
And a divine, enjoying no less degree of respect and confidence 
in the * orthodox Protestant* world than Dr. Chalmers (as indeed | 
who can speak of him without true respect?) has been found, as 
formerly mentioned in these pages, to realize so little Who it was 
that lived on earth and died on the cross for us men, as to call it 
a proud thing for the religion He died to found, that it was em¬ 
braced by Sir Isaac Newton.* 

Our last observations involve, however, be it remembered, no 
personal judgment on individual members of this school. So far 
from it, that the more highly we estimate the honoured names of 
Cecil, or Martyn, or many others who might be mentioned (and, 


British Critic for July, 1839, p. 244. 
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for our own parts, we estimate them very highly), the greater the 
sense we entertain of their purity of purpose, intensity of zeal, 
warmth of piety, the stronger the illustration afforded of the in¬ 
trinsic unsoundness of the system they adopted. And what will 
be the effect produced on the religious inquirer, in proportion as 
he masters the principles and facts we have endeavoured to urge? 
especially if with him it is no matter of mere a priori arguments 
or external facts, but of actual experience, in that he has found 
(as very many of us have probably done) an ever increasing sense 
of the real and deep agreement, existing between the text of Scrip¬ 
ture and those doctrines which, when first he embraced them, 
appeared to rest on slight and insufficient Scripture proof. # If 
Scripture have beneath its surface a deep and varied treasure of 
religious truth, and yet those depths which contain it be inacces¬ 
sible, except to him who shall have first believed and acted on that 
truth, is not the absence of some divine guide a corruption of the 
pure Gospel ? If, as we urged at the outset, humble, uninquiring 
active obedience, is the state of highest blessedness; and if in 
our present condition, nevertheless, such obedience is impossible 
to many of the highest minds, insomuch that they are even forced 
to some degree of conscious inquiry, not as regards subordinate 
points, but for the satisfaction of the very essential needs of their 
conscience ; is not that present state a degradation ? If there be 
inward feelings pressing within us for development, and earnestly 
seeking, what we cannot find for them, an articulate voice; is not 
the presence of such clear, unmistakeable, articulate voice, a boon 
to be desired ? If to have instincts, which bear with them their 
own evidence of being on the whole from above, and which point 
to the existence of some external body of truth, which they long 
to recognise, that they may cling to it with devoted affection ; and 
yet to find no living exhibition of truth and holiness which responds 
to their call ,f no scope for enthusiasm, no object for loyalty if 
this be a slavery, can it be the legitimate form of the Gospel, which 

* Having been embraced by him of course originally from bis sense of spiritual 
needs which they seemed alone calculated to satisfy, and from his perception of the 
consistent and superior holiness of their advocates. 

+ Ihcre are two false systems, each of them tyrannies, though in different degree; 
the one may be called the Protestant, the other the Pseudo-Anglican or national : the one 
even glories in offering no external guide whatever ; the other claims final authority for 
the guidance of a local church, without claiming for such church infallibility : the one is 
as if a parent were to leave his child to find out morality and religion for himself, from 
his chance experience in the world ; the other, as if he were to demand of him a life¬ 
long unquestioning belief in all his own notions of right and wrong. But by far the 
worst of these tyrannies is that w hich claims to itself the especial name of “ liberty of 
conscience.” 

t It is sad to think to how great an extent these noble instincts have, in default of 
an adequate object, been lavished on mere things of this world ; a line of kings, or 
even a political party. 

NO. LX III.—JULY, 1842. G 
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is “ perfect freedom ?” If to have intense and burning energies, 
with a thirst for devoting them to the service of God, and yet to 
be deprived of all room for their exertion; or if, when beset with 
inward doubts and perplexities, to be left to struggle against them 
as best we may with a solitary heart, with no access to some 
acknowledged storehouse of the past experience of Christians, 
from whence we may have dispensed to us invaluable counsel, 
or at least the unspeakable comfort of recognizing in others the 
responsive image of our own inward condition ; if either of these 
be a misery, is it to be readily supposed that no system affording 
such relief is an original and essential part of that religion, whose 
very principle it seems, to abound in every spiritual blessing which 
can be conceived, or rather far more than “ the heart of man can 
conceive,” consistently with that which is matter not of revelation, 
but experience—our liability to sin? And if, with this antecedent 
prepossession, he turn his mind to the form which Christianity 
universally assumed for so many centuries, “ quod petit hie est 
here is that outward exhibition which every consideration would 
have induced him to expect, and which he gladly hails as the very 
blessing for which he was in search. And the one desire which 
possesses the heart of such a person will be this, to build up, if it 
may be, our poor Church of England into a form in some way 
resembling this—into a form which may proclaim to the world 
that treasure of grace which she is really privileged to dispense; 
by which, as on the one hand she may bear with her plain marks 
of her divine commission, sufficient to accredit her at once to all 
serious and humble persons, as God’s appointed representative; and 
may also offer its fitting place in His service to every faculty of 
every mind, moral or intellectual; so, on the other hand (without 
which, indeed, the former cannot exist), she may be so consistent, 
plain, deep, and sound in the teaching which she dispenses, that 
she may unite to herself more and more firmly the hearts of all, in 
proportion as they have earnestly and confidingly submitted them¬ 
selves to her guidance, by the “ threefold cord which shall not be 
broken,” of conscience, Scripture, sanctity : by their perceiving, 
with daily increasing certainty, how exquisitely her system is 
adapted to the human conscience ; how deep and entire the har¬ 
mony of her doctrines with Scripture; how high, and unap¬ 
proachable by other systems, the sanctity which is her witnessed 
result. ,l Now wc believe, not because of thy saying, for we 
have heard Him ourselves, and knozo that this is indeed the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world.” 

But if such conviction were forced upon a son of the English 
Church some ten years since, there cannot remain much doubt 
what was his fit course. In the midst of all the incousis- 
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tencies and vacillations of the last 150 years, there has always 
been a catena of divines amongst us, who have professed an autho¬ 
ritative interpretation of Scripture, and claimed for it the sanction 
of the English Church. However plausibly this school of writers 
may be represented as inconsistent with each other, or even with 
themselves, on the most important points, the fact is undeniable,* 
that they agreed in holding up the early fathers and first four coun¬ 
cils, as containing the legitimate and divinely appointed form of true 
doctrine, and in considering also that the later Church had added 
to this not fresh developments but corruptions. On the very prin¬ 
ciples then which we have all along been maintaining, he would 
not think of leaving our communion in search of that which has 
ever been asserted within it; he rather would receive this recog¬ 
nized and standard Anglican view with undoubting confidence, 
well knowing that the mere carrying it into practical effect would 
sufficiently ensure its being borne onwards into its full propor¬ 
tions, should it really want consistency; or crumbling from its own 
rottenness, should it be really untenable. To believe, as we said 
at the opening of our article, is the way, and the only way, to 
judge. He would throw his mind on the history of the earlier 
centuries of the Church, and endeavour to elevate the existing 
character of the Church of England, by applying, to the utmost 
of his ability, the principles he discerns there to the changed cir¬ 
cumstances of the present day. But at the same time, nothing 
can be more unfounded than the supposition on which Mr. 
Goode has rested his whole case in dealing with Church history, 
that the writings of the Fathers have ever been represented as a 
rule of faith accessible to the mass of men. That comparatively 
little has been said by the Oxford writers as to the present duty of 
the uneducated and the busy, may be true; if so, a question has 
been too much neglected which is of very great and daily increas¬ 
ing practical importance, aud on which therefore we have briefly 
expressed, both in this and in our last number, the sentiments which 
appeared to us involved in those writers’ principles. They were 
naturally anxious to make the best of our Church’s present posi¬ 
tion, and gave therefore the general advice of following the Prayer- 
book ; nay, many may think that they were at first, from obvious 
causes, far from sufficiently alive to the inconsistency, perplexity 
and vagueness of our Church’s teaching under her present prac¬ 
tical exhibition. But their main business was to call upon those 
of their fellow labourers in the Lord’s vineyard, who were able 
aud willing to assist them in their self-imposed task of repairing 

* E. g. Bull, Wilson, Horne, Jebb. Mr. Goode has not attempted any opposite 
quotations from these authors in his section in vot. iil from p. 588 to p. 801. 

g2 
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the breaches of our Zion; of so building up and fortifying the 
English Church, that she might both more fully claim authority, 
and more distinctly and articulately teach truth. And as a help 
in this task, they doubtless appealed, as in duty bound, to the his¬ 
tory of the Early Church. “ The consolidation of a theological 
system, which, built upon [our] formularies, may tend to inform , 
persuade, and absorb into itself religions minds,*” this has been the 
object nearest to their hearts; that by the labour and study of the 
few, plain, practical, satisfying instruction might be given to the 
many. The whole of Mr. Newman’s work on the Prophetical 
Office, especially the last lecture, may be appealed to in confirma¬ 
tion of this statement; and for our own parts, the more clearly Mr. 
Goode proves how much of anxious labour, care and self-dis¬ 
trust is requisite, in order to form a trust-worthy judgment on 
Church history, the more cordially we shall rejoice, in the great 
service he will have rendered to the cause of truth. 

It is plain enough then why the writers of the “ Tracts for the 
Times” at the outset pursued a course which is one of Mr. 
Goode’s most frequent topics of complaint; that of dealing with 
bold statements and loud protests, rather than well digested argu¬ 
ments.*! When a man’s house is on fire, we do not usually, before 
giving the alarm, arrange in artificial and satisfactory forms the 
proofs by which we may convince him of the fact; rather by our 
shouts we inform him of the circumstance, that he is alleged to be 
in imminent danger, as a first step. While they were digesting 
arguments and methodizing statements, a few more steps might 
have been taken by leading persons within our Church, a few 
more steps on a path which leads by no long or circuitous pro¬ 
gress to ruin. If by clamour men may be induced to pause in 
their route, by argument they may afterwards be persuaded to 
change it. And none can deny how much in the space of nine 
short years has already been done, though far more doubtless re¬ 
mains to be accomplished, in the way of methodical and syste¬ 
matic statement. Let it be remembered too that the appeal is 
made rather to conscience than the reasoning faculty ; though it is 
made to the latter also. And there may be ample grounds for 
satisfying the former, long before the definite series of arguments 
is drawn into shape, which shall fitly address the latter. Several 
parts, e. g. of Mr. Newman’s writings may be considered by the 
hasty observer as weak and inconsecutive; where a candid con¬ 
sideration will show, that he is rather using some popular argu¬ 
ment in order to put aside questions, which it is not absolutely ; 

* Newman’s advertisement to “Lectures on Justification.” 

t See the Preface to the third volume of the Tracis for Ihe Times. 
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necessary to discuss, and whose accurate and precise solution he 
has not time at the moment to attempt. 

Another objection, much dwelt upon by Mr. Goode and others, 
is the apparent contrariety of statement in the different Tract- 
writers. Now, did these authors pursue a similar course with 
that which Mr. Goode has adopted, they might easily have avoided 
this discrepancy: there are persons, it is said, who lived through 
the first French Revolution, and became none the wiser. But 
dealing with realities, not abstractions; thinking of men as 
they are, not men of cast-iron; of this world we see around us, 
not the imaginary world created by ink and paper ; it would 
be strange, could they have passed through the varied expe¬ 
rience of the last nine years, and not materially changed their 
notions ; corrected this, modified that, enlarged and carried on 
the other, as the case might be. And the same circumstance 
which explains their inconsistencies with themselves, explains 
also their discrepancies from each other. In main and fundamental 
“principles, they may have been consistent and united from first to 
last; but if they test their premises by experience, their conclu¬ 
sions by practical action; if they have not merely to write, but to 
act; to act, not in one place and sphere only, but in many ; to 
bring their principles to bear upon an indefinite number of 
existing institutions, habits and feelings ; how can it be otherwise 
than that in matters of detail , of application, of fact , as to the 
when , the how, the zchat, there may be very considerable variety 
of sentiment. Steam-engines are generally consistent with them¬ 
selves and each other; but a person uniting the offices of a 
speculative and practical theologian, moralist, and (in a seuse) 
politician, is not exactly a steam-engine. And least of all does 
this objection become those, who accuse the writers in question of 
“conspiracy,” “party-spirit,” and the like. The charges of being, 
on the one hand, mere partisans in the same cause, and on the 
other of being radically different in sentiment, may both be false, 
as in the present case they are; but it is difficult to conceive how 
both can be true. 

Now in discussiug Mr. Goode’s attack on the authority of 
the standard to which Anti-Protestant writers of the Reformed 
English Church have, as we lately observed, uniformly referred us, 
one important consideration suggests itself at once. That the 
period of the first four councils does afford a plain, direct, uniform 
system of doctrine, on a vast body of religious truths, and those by 
far the most essential, this has been strongly asserted in the Tracts 
(e. g. Tract 85, p. 102, 103), and is not denied by Mr. Goode. But 
if this be so, were there no further evidence whatever, it would 
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be the plain duty of a member of our Church, who should 
become dissatisfied with Protestantism, to embrace this body of 
doctrine. If he have felt the Protestant principle to be essentially 
ruinous to all belief and all religion, if the analogy of natural 
religion suggests, what the structure of Scripture plainly shows, 
that an external guide claiming implicit belief in the first instance 
is absolutely necessary, in order to see into the real contents of that 
Scripture; and if on the other hand,in the very communion in which 
we find ourselves, there has ever been and still is a certain chain 
of divines, who have referred to a certain period as this appointed 
guide; while no other teaching within our Church even claims au¬ 
thority; here is amply sufficient warrant to determine the humble 
and religious mind in undoubting acceptance of the doctrines wit¬ 
nessed in this period. Proof as we have all along been urging, 
must follow, not precede, belief; and that tradition, which seems 
now generally acknowledged as having existed in the heathen 
world, on the existence and attributes of God, and which suf¬ 
ficed to guide religious minds into such a course of action as 
gave them the proof of that doctrine, rested, as far as appears, 
on absolutely no external evidence whatever. 

But far indeed is this from being the whole prims! facie pre¬ 
sumption ; considering that the great truths of the Gospel, as gra¬ 
dually methodized and stated in technical form during that period, 
have remained in the greatest part of the Christian w'orld, in that 
part too which alone has produced Saints, untouched and undis¬ 
puted from that day to this. Protestants might be tempted to say 
that exaggerated views of Church authority afford the sufficient 
account of this; but facts are against them. Those whose con¬ 
versation has been most habitually in Heaven, have found these 
statements the full and satisfactory expression of their faith; those 
whose acquaintance with the Written Word has been the most com¬ 
plete and accurate, have found an ever increasing and deep agree¬ 
ment between them and its entire scope ; those whose intellects 
are the keenest and most vigorous, have the most fully acquiesced 
in their accuracy and truth. To our own minds this circumstance 
carries so great weight, that if it be granted (as who can deny) 
that deep thinkers, profound students of Scripture, eminent Saints 
have for so many centuries agreed in feeling these ecclesiastical 
definitions as no galling and oppressive burden, but as the very 
fitting and sufficient mould for their highest aspirations,—if it be 
granted that no religious man on record, educated in their belief, has 
felt even the most passing inclination to question their truth; no¬ 
thing less than demonstrative evidence could make us one moment 
doubt that they express in truth the very doctrine of the Apostles. 

We do not complain of Mr. Goode because he estimates this 
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argument lower than we should do; it is from its very nature one 
by which various minds are differently affected : but we do most 
seriously complain of his giving it no heed whatever. And this is 
only one instance of his general method of procedure. Writing 
as he does on questions as lofty and superhuman as any which can 
possibly engage the mind, he no more brings spiritual and moral 
considerations to bear upon his subject, than if he were occupied 
in a discussion, as to which of the contending Mahometan parties 
have the Koran on their side. He seems to consider the whole 
movement he is opposing, as grounded on considerations no more 
constraining, than certain (as he thinks) mistaken views of ecclesias¬ 
tical history; and he expects that a sober statement of the difficulties 
and uncertanties of that history will be the best remedy for the 
temporary excitement. And so the circumstance, that the doc¬ 
trines of which we now speak have been the very stay and support 
of one generation after another of Saints and Martyrs, costshim not 
even a transient thought, a momentary scruple, in his rejection of 
all historical grounds as sufficient to their support. What is it to 
him, such is his tone, though they satisfy spiritual needs, are found 
accordant with Scripture and with philosophy by all who have 
been taught them and acted with fair consistency upon their 
knowledge,—what is all this, if they appear to Mr. Goode, exer¬ 
cising his private judgment to the best of his ability, hardly con¬ 
sistent with words of Tertullian, and but uncertainly and incon¬ 
sistently found in Hyppolytus and Justin Martyr? Or if he differ 
from our statement of the case, what is his own solution? were 
St. Bernard or St. Buonaventura not eminently holy ? or St. Au¬ 
gustine and St. Thomas Aquinas not endued with high intellectual 
gifts? or St. Athanasius and St. Chrysostom not deeply versed in 
Scripture? or was the Creed a burden to them? this indeed he 
cannot think, for he holds it to be true and scriptural. Is the ad¬ 
hesion then to it of such men no historical argument for its truth, 
antecedently to private study of the Sacred Volume? we get no 
answer. Not one allusion can be found throughout his volumes 
, (except those profaneand unmeaning phrases about the Holy Spirit 
to which we have before alluded) to any arguments in defence 
of his position, which are not altogether level to the comprehen¬ 
sion (except indeed for the intellectual confusion they betray) of 
the gross and carnal-minded. It is new in the present day (what¬ 
ever may have been the case in the last century), new and worthy 
of the severest reprehension, to have religious views enforced so 
wholly on grounds «on-religious. 

Again ; Mr. Goode’s subject is not one of theology only but of 
history. He has undertaken to discuss the question, whether from 
the extant records of the three first centuries, there is reason to 
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believe that the system of the fourth is the same with that founded 
by the Apostles. It is difficult to conceive a subject which shall 
more imperatively demand the highest qualifications of an histo¬ 
rian. Among these, may be mentioned in the very first place a 
deep philosophy and an active imagination: the latter, that he may 
render himself as if present at scenes so wholly different from his 
every-day experience; the former, that he may penetrate to the real 
springs of action concealed beneath those scenes. But to speak 
of these qualities in connection with Mr. Goode’s volumes, is the 
most cruel of satires; he has succeeded in an enterprise which 
might have appeared hopeless; he has treated on ages of such sur¬ 
passing interest, without displaying one ray of genius, without be¬ 
traying one spark of enthusiasm ; he has divided them, if we may 
use such an expression, into their component parts, till they have 
lost all beauty and uniformity, nay all distinct meaning, and has 
brought to bear on their discussion the petty details of a mere an¬ 
tiquarian, the captious cavillings of a mere verbal critic. 

It is a general rule, that in the historical investigation of any 
period, it is incomparably easier to ascertain the recognized prin¬ 
ciples, the current ways of thought and feeling at the time, than to 
digest and systematize the external facts. In order to the latter, that 
exercise of mind, to which we just alluded, is absolutely essential; 
it is requisite that the historian throw himself for the time, like a 
first-rate actor into his part, into the moral atmosphere of the 
scenes he describes; that he seem to himself as if to mix with 
the public and private acts of the period; to follow the principal 
characters into their homes and retirement and every-day life. In 
proportion as he succeeds in this, figures, which have hitherto lain 
on the canvass in inextricable disorder and confusion, will as if 
start into life, and acquire a meaning, and assume their legitimate 
place in the harmony and sy mmetry of the whole scene. Thus it 
is that numberless facts or documents, which appear unintelligible, 
nay self-contradictory, to the unimaginative inquirer, are fully re¬ 
cognized and provided for in the historian’s mind. In some cases 
he may be able to show their harmony with the general character 
of the period even to the casual reader; oftener perhaps it will 
be hardly possible to make clear his view of them, except to oue 
who shall have gone through a similar discipline with himself; 
some again he must be content to let remain, as difficulties yet 
unsolved, in his own way: not indeed as throwing any doubt what¬ 
ever on his general conclusions, but as possibly, when he comes 
to understand them, tending in some respects to modify some few 
details. But if this be the nature of historical inquiry, what shall 
be said of Mr. Goode’s competence for the task he has under¬ 
taken? so far has he been from endeavouring to embody and ap* 
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propriate the peculiar moral characteristics of the period on 
which he treats, he does not seem to have suspected that it had 
such characteristics; he weighs every sentence he quotes, by the 
standard of our own times; and the conclusion which he professes 
to draw from the phenomena which he notices, is this,—that for 
his own part, after the best attention he can give, he can make no¬ 
thing of them. 

And yet there is no one fact more entirely beyond dispute than 
this, that however much the Church may appear, to superficial 
observers, to change in doctrine from one period to another, in 
ethical character she is altogether uniform and consistent. It is 
not more certain that the Spaitans were fond of permanence, or 
the Athenians of change, than that the early Christians from the 
very first were, what is now called, formal, superstitious, and 
ceremonious. That they considered penance necessary, as the 
remedy for post-baptismal sin; that they expected self-denial and 
labour for Christ’s sake to be rewarded, as such, in the world to 
come; that they viewed the Christian’s course as beset to the very 
end with dangerous snares ; that they thought Christian liberty to 
consist not in the license to do wrong, but the power to do right; 
that they carried into minute accuracy the doctrines of their creed; 
that they found profit and delight in a minute, varied, and defined 
ceremonial; and held other sentiments congenial with these ;—all 
this Mr. Goode could not possibly deny, nor has he attempted it. 
And yet he has been betrayed into saying (vol. i. p. 283), that 
“ there is hardly one, perhaps not one, single point of doctrine 
now controverted, in which an adversary of the orthodox doctrine 
could not bring forward some plausible patristical evidence in his 
favour.” One would have supposed Mr. Goode had lived im¬ 
mured from the world in some cloister, not rector of a London 
parish, to hear such a sentiment as this. Is then the prevalent 
controversy at the present time, what is the accurate statement as 
to the Trinity (see Mr. Goode, vol. i. p. 220—228), and not 
rather, whether any accurate statement is desirable or possible? 
or, what is the precise condition of departed souls (p.291—299), 
and not rather, whether there is any communion between them 
and us? or as to the interpretation of individual texts (p. 299— 
312), and not rather, whether the principle of interpretation by 
the double sense is legitimate ? or when Easter should be kept (p. 
323—330), and not rather, whether the Church rules on such 
matters be either binding or spiritually interesting ? or lastly, 
whether heretics should be rebaptized (p. 331), and not rather, 
whether Baptism be a real spiritual blessing or not? So far is 
it from being the case that “ plausible” evidence, or evidence of 
any kind, can be “brought forward” from the Fathers in defence 
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of the very first principles, the very fundamental notions, of the 
religious system now most extensively popular, that, to quote 
Mr. Newman, u We can endure even the heretics better than our 
opponents can endure the Apostles. Tertullian, though a 
Montanist, gives no sort of encouragement to the so-called 
Bible-Christian of this day.” Or take the semi-Arians, and those 
connected with them,— 

“ That faith was a closing with Divine mercy, not a submission to a 
Divine announcement; that justification and sanctification are distinct; 
that good works did not benefit the Christian ; that the Church was not 
Christ’s ordinance and instrument; and that heresy and dissent were 
not necessarily and intrinsically evil; notions such as these they do not 
oppose, simply because to all appearance they never heard of them .... 
they are as unconscious of the existence of the theology of Luther and 
Calvin as of modern chemistry and astronomy.”* 

Let us not be misunderstood; we do not say, we never have 
said, that any amount of external evidence will even justify a re¬ 
ligious person in changing his creed, so long as it satisfies his own 
spiritual necessities. But may not such remarkable facts as these, 
act as loud and clamorous monitors, and call into consciousness 
that dissatisfaction, which we are w r ell persuaded really exists in 
the more religious Protestants, with the unhappy system in which 
they have been trained ? At all events, let it be well understood 
that the inward principle is radically different in the Protestant 
theology and the early Church respectively; then and not till then 
may we expect that some light will be thrown on the external 
facts. It is no wonder that Mr. Goode, measuring, as he does, 
the writings of the Fathers by a standard inveterately Protestant, 
shall find find them incongruous, ill-assorted, and unmeaning. 

We have already said much more than enough to overthrow any 
claim Mr. Goode’s authority can have on our deference : while to 
follow him one by one in the quotations he has brought forward; 
to point out in detail that one is affected by the context; another 
by Mr. Goode’s interpretation; that a third is not really incon¬ 
sistent with the allegations of Catholics, but requires genius and 
historical experience to understand how it is not so; or again, that 
a fourth really is a difficulty, and must for the present remain such; 
—all this would require volumes as extensive as Mr. Goode’s owm 
work. Still a few general observations will be in place, as regards 
two or three classes of quotations, which may appear the most start¬ 
ling to inexperienced readers. And first, as to his omissions. 
Will it be believed that, in estimating the evidence afforded by 
the three first centuries to the apostolicity of the system of the 
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fourth, Mr. Goode at once dismisses (vol. i. p. 109), “ the apos¬ 
tolical canons, constitutions, and liturgies,” on the ground that they 
are not “ the genuine productions of the Apostles!” Why, on 
this principle, Mr. Goode might at once have concluded.his work; 
for he will hardly maintain, we imagine, that the writings of indi¬ 
vidual fathers are “ the genuine production of the Apostles” either: 
and if the latter are nevertheless important as evidence of Apostolic 
teaching, far more indeed will the former be so; insomuch that 
his view of those times, as not taking into account those data which 
are by far the most valuable and important, at once loses all claim 
on our regard. On the important inferences which may be drawn 
from the Apostolical Canons, in illustration of ante-Nicene theo- 
logv, w'e refer our readers to the 16th and 17th chapters of Mr. 
Newman’s “Church of the Fathers.” And as to the liturgies, 
how Mr. Goode can have thought of discussing the “Eucharistic 
sacrifice” (vol. ii. p. 154 —186), without taking them into the 
account,* we shall the less wonder, when we find that though he 
grounds his proof entirely on negative evidence, ( i . e. on the silence 
preserved by the Fathers on the subject), he does not give any 
reason to believe that he ever even heard of the “ disciplina 
arcani.” Then, again, as a presumption how fully he is even 
satisfied himself with the success of his attempts to understand 
the Fathers, let us observe the respectful language he applies to 
their statements. He complains (and no wonder, if they had no 
higher meaning in their elevated language, than he has been able 
to find in it) of their “ rhetorical and inaccurate mode of express¬ 
ing themselves” (vol. ii. p. 123); their “ inaccurate and hyperbo¬ 
lical language” (p. 187); their “ obscurities, contradictious, and 
exaggerated statements;” the “ hyperbolical language and am¬ 
biguous terms” (p. 241) of some among them ; “ their loose, in¬ 
accurate and rhetorical phraseology, their obscurity” (vol. i. 
p. 376). Might it not have displayed sounder sense, as well as 
a more humble disposition, had Mr. Goode suspected himself of 
dulness, rather than them of “ inaccuracy;”—had he felt it pos¬ 
sible that his own view of their doctrine might be meagre and 
I superficial, rather than their account of it “ hyperbolical”? 
j Let us now enter upon some considerations, which will bear 
on the positive evidence Mr. Goode has adduced. First, when 
we speak of the apostles having taught some principle to the 
early Church, we mean what we say; not that they gave to their 
successors an embodiment of that principle carried to its farthest 
limits. Every principle, which (as Mr. Carlyle would say) is a 
reality not a sham, has indefinite results contained within it, of 
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which those who first receive it have not even the faintest sus¬ 
picion. They may hold it for some length of time in company 
with other modes of thought, which are virtually inconsistent with 
it; they may so hold it through a life, through many lives; until 
gradually and unconsciously it is matured within and springs 
forth into full development. Now the reverse of this is com¬ 
monly assumed by controversialists; they find the Fathers of 
some later century far more explicit and unanimous than in 
earlier times, on some great truth; and immediately conclude that 
it is the matured fruit of some false principle which has crept 
into the Church. Most illogically indeed! unless it be false 
principles only which are carried forward but slowly and by 
degrees to their full bearing.* Whether in this or that case it be 
false, is matter of evidence in the particular instance; but to say 
that a, priori it probably is so, is really to rule that the Apostles 
taught no principle whatever. Real or living principles differ 
from mere formulae, as the works of nature from the works of 
art; a table or a chair is made once for all, and remains stationary 
in size and proportions as it came from the maker’s hand ; but a 
small seed, small and almost imperceptible, grows and expands 
without human cognizance, and ends not begins by banishing all 
rival claimants from the space it is destined to occupy. It may 
well be then, as Mr. Goode has pointed out (vol. ii. p. 202— 
214), that the fifth century was far more decided and interested 
than the second in the defence of St. Mary’s perpetual Virginity, 
and may yet have been altogether right in such increased love of 
the doctrine. Such love may well have been the natural and 
legitimate development of principles taught by the apostles (e.g. 
the blessedness of celibacy, the sacramental efficacy of proximitj 
to our Lord, the unspeakable dignity to which human nature is 
raised by the Incarnation, &c., &t\); and St. Augustine may have 
been most pious and wisely zealous in denouncing those as,Am*- 
tics (vol. ii. pp. 211,213,) who did not receive a statement, which 
the orthodox , by that time, had discovered to have been evei 
morally involved in the principles they held from the first. And 

* Mr. Goode, as might be expected, cannot enter into this idea at all. He con 
aiders that there are only two alternatives (vol. i. p. 10, see also p. 166) betweei, 
which Catholics may choose as they prefer; and both of course, we readily grant ii 
to him, equally untenable. The one is, that an equally full and consistent lestimonij 
shall have been borne from the first by all the Fathers to every detail of Catholii 
doctrine; the other, that the Church is “ in possession of a body of Apostolica 
teaching .... communicated orally by its pastors from one to another through succes 
sive ages .... and which its priests deliver to the people in every age as tar as they mat 
see Jit.” Certainly his own doctrine of private judgment is not more absurd, w» 
readily acknowledge it, than such on hypothesis; but for our own parts we must bej 
to decline either horn of the supposed dilemma. 
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tis possible, to say the very least (though it is not to our purpose 
o enlarge upon it), that a similar consideration may easily re- 
:oncile us to the differences prevailing even in the fourth and 
ifth centuries (vol. i. pp. 291—299) as to the nature of the inter¬ 
mediate state ; or again to the absence of any definite and precise 
r /iew, at the same epoch, on the legitimate relations between the 
Church and the civil magistrate. 

Again : the Apostles may not only have taught ‘principles with¬ 
out their development, but doctrines without their analysis. A 
very little thought will suffice to show, how frequent a case it is 
for men to take up externally a set of notions, which are far from 
the rightful property of their moral nature. We are not now 
speaking, be it observed, merely of inaccurate expressions, but 
jwhat may be called inaccurate opinions. A man may think him- 
jself all his life long an utilitarian, or a disciple of Locke; and yet 
were a party to arise, to whom such principles were really con¬ 
genial, and who should accordingly fully appropriate them and 
Scarry them forward, he might be the first to shrink back from so 
repulsive an exhibition. Great numbers of men profess one sys¬ 
tem as it were on the surface, of which alone they are conscious, 
and which they put into formal expression ; while a far higher and 
truer doctrine is really energizing within them, and carrying them 
on from truth to truth without their knowledge. It is a far better 
test of a man’s real sentiments that he joins the right party, than 
that he professes the right opinions. Let us apply then a similar 
principle to theology. The impression conveyed, on the highest 
doctrines of the Gospel, by the Apostles to their disciples was 
surely far more accurate, subtle and delicate than any words can 
express, and they did not directly use words.* 

*' Such was the feeling of awe and love mingled together,” says Mr. 
Newman,f “ which remained for a while in the Church... . There was 
silence, as it were, for half an hour.” “ I avow my belief that freedom 
from symbols and articles is abstractedly the highest state of Christian 
■communion, and the peculiar privilege of the primitive Church;.... 

■ because technicality and formalism are in their degree inevitable results 
of public confessions of faith.”+ 

What might be almost expected to follow from this, before the 

■ Church had promulgated formal decisions on such matters? Mr. 
j Goode (e. g. vol. i. p. 288) accuses some of the Ante-Nicene Fa- 

* Mr. Goode however says (vol. p. 373), “The supposition (of his opponents) is, 
y that the Apostles not only published the true faith .... but also in their oral instruc- 
rf tions added such a description of it as would suit .... for an express and verbal and 
(? direct condemnation of every error that would arise. Nay, more ; . . . . that this 
ij teaching in all its fullness was perpetuated and handed down for centuries, ready to be 
'Applied as each error arose. Is this likely ?” Not very, certainly. 

t Sermons, vol. ii. p. 28. I Arians, &c., p. 14. 
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thers of Nestorian language. Now nothing is more common in 
the present day than certain modes of thought, as regards our 
Lord’s acts and words, which display themselves in such ways as 
speaking of “ His prudence,” “ His forethought,” or “ His in¬ 
finite superiority over other men,” expressions which may bear an 
innocent meaning, but of which, as used, the real account is the 
Nestorian heresy; yet if those who are enslaved to such habits 
were asked, “ do they or do they not hold a human personality of 
our Lord ?” they might know the right answer to give, though 
they would probably regard the question as scholastic trifling. 
Others, on the contrary, may habitually so act and speak, as to 
make it clear to the religious mind, that they do realize the Agent 
of those works to be Almighty God ; and yet may use the words 
“ nature” and “ person” in a manner abstractedly heretical. Yet 
what can be more extravagant than acquitting the former or ac¬ 
cusing the latter of real heresy? And if churchmen from the 
very first uniformly exhibited this solemn, reverential, and awful 
tone in speaking of our Lord, which sufficiently shows their deep 
impression how intimately His Divine Nature was connected with 
all that He didin the flesh, what an absurd, unmeaning, and narrow-! 
minded procedure, to make them the objects of our criticism, be-j 
cause some of them, if so be (which Mr. Goode however has not 
attempted to prove), may have fallen into language, which at a 
later period became the symbol of heresy! In like manner the 
Apostles may have impressed on the Church the full idea, that our 
Lord is Very God, and yet God the Son; and it may be true also 
that the detailed system, afterwards sanctioned by the Church, 
alone rightly expresses this truth, so as neither on the one hand to 
involve logical contradictions, nor yet on the other hand to lead, 
by necessary moral or intellectual process, to an absolutely here¬ 
tical result. All this may be most true, as it is; and yet the 
earlier Fathers, who may have had the true idea most fully im¬ 
pressed on their whole being, may yet have adopted certain 
notions, which in themselves were liable to one of these two ob¬ 
jections. How can it be any want of reverence for those holy 
men to think so? no one has claimed for them either inspiration 
or infallible powers of logical discrimination ; while at the same 
time had they seen the moral or intellectual consequences con¬ 
tained in these notions, much more had they been witnesses of a 
party embodying them and carrying them out, they would have 
disavowed them with horror. But heresies had not arisen in their 
time to require wary thought on such matters; while even when 
heresy was active and energetic, and the whole Church in consul¬ 
tation, it was found no easy matter to harmonize and draw into 
system the Revealed Truth. 
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Nay, were it necessary to grant more than this, were it neces¬ 
sary to suppose that by lapse of time and want of free communi¬ 
cation between the different Churches, the Apostolic idea had 
grown fainter in the minds of some among the early writers ; how 
would this be a final argument in favour of Mr. Goode ? How 
would it tend to show that the theological historian, on reviewing 
the records of the earlier ages from the vantage ground of the 
fourth century, may not have altogether cogent and conclusive 
evidence, what was this Apostolic idea? 

Such then is our answer to the author’s observations from 
p. 245 to p. 281 of his first volume. His own ideas of the depth 
aud gravity of the subject he has undertaken, and the accom¬ 
plishments of mind which are necessary in order to master it, may 
be gathered from the following sentence (p. 249)—“ It is quite 
true that Bishop Bull has attempted to reconcile these statements 
with the orthodox doctrine. Whether he has explained them 
correctly, 1 leave the reader to judge'’ We hope the “ reader” 
will be better advised, and more humble-minded, than to rush 
unprepared into such a contest, and pronounce judgment on a 
thoughtful, learned and pious theologian like Bishop Bull. At 
all events it is well for him to see how little would be gained to 
Mr. Goode’s object, were the general decision of qualified per¬ 
sons, upon the point in question, adverse to that great writer, 
t In the three or four preceding pages, Mr. Goode has charged 
fthe Ante-Nicene Fathers with the toleration of disbelief in the 
{personality of the Holy Ghost. He has rested this charge on 
the authority of Origen (concerning whom it should be remem¬ 
bered, that if Catholics now find it difficult to reconcile some 
|of his statements with orthodoxy, so did his contemporaries no 
[less, which rather indicates their agreement than difference with 
the doctrine now considered Catholic); on the unproved allega¬ 
tion of a single individual against two of Origen’s followers (who 
were equally suspected, of course, with himself by their contem¬ 
poraries); on a quotation from a condemned heretic (Novatian); 
from one layman of no repute or authority whatever; and on 
another quotation from a writer generally acknowledged to be 
heretical. In most men we should suspect such a procedure as 
this, as an intentional attempt to deceive the unstable and un¬ 
wary; but Mr. Goode has fully established his claim, to defend 
his moral character at the expense of his intellectual. 

A third observation we should hardly have thought it neces¬ 
sary to make, had not Mr. Goode distinctly taken an opposite 
view (vol. i. p. 323). The testimony of the early writers is ad¬ 
duced in support of the Apostolicity of a certain range of doc¬ 
trines, which, if held at all by them, would be the very stay on 
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which their spiritual life was supported, which would be present 
to their minds every hour of every day So intimately interest¬ 
ing would this system be to them, that nothing short of the most 
stringent motive could induce them to take it up or lay it down ; 
so habitually part of their consciousness during the whole con¬ 
tinuous course of their religious life, that to speak of their for¬ 
getting or mistaking, at a later period, what had been at first 
committed to them, would be in the highest degree absurd. How 
then is the value of their evidence upon such a matter invalidated, 
were it ever so clearly proved that some among them gave too 
ready credence to rumours of Apostolic teaching, on subjects so 
little connected with their own inward life as the Milenniuni (vol. 
i. p.313—323), or the years of our Lord’s life and ministry on 
earth (p. 343); still less on an ordinance in itself so apparently 
indifferent and external as the time for keeping Easter (vol. i. p. 
323—330), or a question so wholly without personal interest to 
the majority of the Church as the validity of heretical baptism 
(vol. i. p. 330—343). We are not for one moment allowing! 
that Mr. Goode’s sentiments on these subjects are founded on , 
truth ; we have no space to enter upon so extended a field, and < 
Mr. Goode has no conceivable claim on us to do so: but we 
say take, as an unlearned man might take, his prima facie alle¬ 
gations, and if they were fully admitted, they would lead to—no¬ 
thing. 

On the rest of this chapter it suffices to remark that no one 
has ever claimed primitive agreement on the interpretation of 
particular texts (p.299—312); nor again, that matters of dis¬ 
cipline, ever so generally received at that time, are ipso facto bind¬ 
ing on our conscience (pp. 421, 422); the very reverse has been 
stated over ami over again, and with the greatest clearness. 
Lastly, if it be worth while noticing a very favourite argument of 
Mr. Goode’s, who repeats it in nine or ten different places, the 
difference of opinion prevalent amongst us on the real doctriue 
of the English Church has nothing to do with the testimony of 
early writers to the doctrine of theirs, because our difference -is» 
on a matter of theory, we appeal to them on a matter of fact. We 
imagine that no writer of the present day would deny that cer¬ 
tain opinions exist within the English Church, though he might say 
they have no business there; well, it is as to the existence, not the 
legitimacy, of similar opinious in the early centuries that we quote 
the Fathers of those centuries. 

It will be observed that we have all along professed to occupy 
no stronger a position than this : that viewing Mr. Goode’s state¬ 
ment at the utmost advantage, he has shown no cause why a 
historian endued with genius and with a spirit congenial to those 
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times,* may not be able to trace in them, with great distinctness 
and certainty, all the essential features of Apostolic teaching. 
AVe have laid no claim to especial clearness for this part of his¬ 
tory over all others; we have in no way maintained that an ordi¬ 
nary religious inquirer would have any chance of discovering 
for himself the truth, by his personal study of the Fathers; and 
should any have been inclined to think otherwise, we shall be very 
much pleased if the facts brought together by Mr. Goode prove to 
him his mistake. Some features indeed of these times are, as we 
said lately, obvious to any inquirer not wholly destitute of candour; 
such as the subjectively anti-Protestant character of the early 
theology: and as to those others, which may be discerned there 
without fear of mistake by the practised eye, take any other period 
you will, and let the philosophical historian, after a careful balanc¬ 
ing of fact against fact, document against document, come to a 
deliberate and confident decision on its main and characteristic 
circumstances,—the determined caviller will be able to bring 
against him an assortment of facts, no less apparently adverse to 
his view, than are Mr. Goode’s to the Catholic theory ; nay, and 
whose real accordance with it is not less impossible to be shown, 
to the fall satisfaction of one unversed in such inquiries. 

Mr. Goode would consider, indeed, the ground we have taken 
wholly inadequate to our purpose, from his notion of its being in¬ 
volved in the principles of those whom he opposes, that the indi¬ 
vidual Christian is to learn the Gospel from personal appeal to 
patristic testimony. From which, for our own parts, we so 
entirely dissent, that we have no hesitation in speaking of the 
existing necessity of resorting to Church history in the manner 
we do, as the mere result of our present degiaded position. In 
the time of St. Augustine or St. Thomas Aquinas, it would be as 
little a matter of conscious inquiry with Christians whether they 
should follow the Church’s instructions, as it is in our days with 
infants, whether they shall believe what their parents teach them. 
The Church bore on her surface the plain and certain marks of 
her divine commission, and was listened to as a matter of course ; 
those who acted on her instructions most faithfully, just as in 
the parallel case of child and parent, obtained ivithout seeking 
it a proof of their truth by so acting. This is the condition 
to which every true Catholic amongst us burns, so far as it may 
be granted, to restore the English Church ; and in such a state 
of things, the study of Church history, though always of course 
full of interest, nay of essential importance, would still be only 
one theological study out of many; it would by no means have 

* Which implies, of course, a religious 

NO. LXI1I.—JULY, 1842. H 
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that peculiar and exclusive value which our unhappy circum¬ 
stances now give to it. What greater theologian has lived, or 
that has conferred more lasting benefits on the Church, than 
St. Thomas Aquinas? and yet with all his astonishing fund of 
knowledge, the systematic study of Church history seems to have 
had no place in the education of his mind. 

' 

It remains to consider the quotations which Mr. Goode has 
brought together from the Fathers, as to the light in which they re¬ 
garded Scripture. Now those, who have only so much as read Mr. 
Newman’s 13th lecture on the Prophetical Office of the Church, 
will not be surprised at any number of extracts, showing the fre¬ 
quency and open confidence with which all the Fathers, as with 
one voice, appealed to Scripture in proof of the doctrines they 
held. And with our present habits of thought, it doubtless fol¬ 
lows as a natural result of this in our own minds, that they held 
the Protestant doctrine of private judgment; whereas, if any one 
thing is certain in Ecclesiastical history, the reverse of this is cer¬ 
tain. On the Protestant principle, let it be observed, the Bible is 
the message of God; a Christian is he who accepts that message; 
and any doctrine, how high and holy soever, is but the human 
deduction from its pages. Mr. Goode is in the highest degree 
indignant ( e . g. vol. i. pp. 628, 629) at Mr. Newman’s allegation 
of this, but we really do not see how he can escape from it. 
If indeed Scripture taught, e. g. the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
clearly and directly as the Athanasian Creed teaches it, the case 
would be different; it might well be said that it is a mockery 
to accept the w'ords, and reject the certain meaning of those 
words. But if Mr. Goode really thinks this (and he in some 
places almost speaks as if he thought it), he puts himself beyond 
the pale of argument, and certainly will not find oue sane per¬ 
son throughout Christendom to agree with him. But so far as 
this is not the case, exactly in proportion as the Bible is less 
explicit and obtrusive in its statements than the Athanasian 
Creed, in that proportion (be it greater or less) does the so- 
called Bible Christian lose his right of refusing the name of 
Christian to those, who receive the Bible and not the Creed. 
Far different from this is the universal idea of the Fathers, 
or rather indeed it is the very contrary to this; they speak 
invariably, and in a tone which cannot be mistaken, of cer¬ 
tain doctrines (however difficult some may think it to discover 
precisely what these doctrines arc) as primary articles of faith; 
as in themselves the subject of revelation, not as deduced by indi¬ 
vidual judgment from the Bible. Mr. Goode’s 4th chapter will 
make this plain to the most superficial reader; nor can we under- 
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stand how the author think sthat chapter any refutation at all 
of the position of Mr. Newman’s, which it professes to oppose. 
Mr. Newman has no where asserted that the Apostles’ Creed 
was worded by the Twelve themselves ; and we can answer for 
one person at least, not deficieut in intelligence and wholly un¬ 
versed in the writings of the Fathers, who found the state of the 
case, alleged by Mr. Goode iu that chapter, precisely to tally 
with what Mr. Newman’s statements in his 10th lecture had led 
him to expect. 

But why waste words? consider this plain fact, known to the 
merest tyro in Ecclesiastical history, that on the one hand the 
Church from time to time added new tests, belief in which was 
a necessary condition to Church-membership, while on the other 
hand Church-membership was considered by all Churchmen as 
essentially necessary to covenanted salvation. What can be meant 
by confessing that Creeds were imposed by the Church in order 
to salvation, and yet alleging it to have been the acknowledged 
principle that each man was bound to draw his own faith from 
Scripture? it is as if we were to maintain that it w r as the recog¬ 
nized maxim in some state, both with the governors and governed, 
that political libels should not be punished, and yet that in that 
very time and country political libellers were in the sight of all 
men daily dragged to prison. It seems insipid and inadequate 
to call this sort of mental confusion a contradiction in terms. 
Look at Mr. Goode’s own facts. In the early centuries w’riters 
of the Church used language which may bear an Ariau appear¬ 
ance; after the Council of Nicea they do so no longer: the 
earlier Greek Fathers fall into expressions with a Pelagian 
sound ; after a certain epoch such expressions cease : the vague 
and uncertain views concerning the intermediate state continued, 
on the contrary, during the period of Mr. Goode’s remarks ; 
over against which circumstance is the plain fact, that no one 
professes a Church decision to have taken place on the matter 
at that time. Now’ the force of this argument, let it be observed, 
is wholly independent of the question, what is a Church decision; 
for if, after what they considered such (however erroneously, if Mr. 
Goode will), they modified their language into accordance w'ith 
Us decrees, they did not consider themselves justified in inter¬ 
preting Scripture on their own private judgment. Q. E. D. 

Nay, let us observe the author’s admissions. The Fathers, 
he says, “ probably recognized in general the necessity, in vital 
points, of having some authority in the teaching of those who 
went before them for their interpretation of Scripture” (vol. ii. 
p. 272); but refers to one quotation of St. Basil, as showing that 
"such testimony was not always considered essential,” And 
H 2 
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what does St. Basil, thus appealed to, say? (vol. i. p. 245), that 
“ the question respecting the Holy Spirit having been passed over 

in silence by the ancients,. therefore he would proceed 

to discuss it agreeably to the mind of Scripture.” Such is the 
strongest exception Mr. Goode can adduce, to the recognized 
practice of interpreting Scripture on essential points by prescrip¬ 
tion. And again, that the strong expressions of the Fathers con¬ 
cerning Scripture, whatever they mean, do not imply the Protestant 
principle, he shows us himself by quoting passages to the full as 
strong from SS. Irameus and Tertullian, of whom he acknow¬ 
ledges (p. 285, 295) that they “ knew certain prime points of the 

Christian faith ..... as provable . even independently 

of Scripture, by the united testimony of all the Apostolical 
Churches!” Their strong language then about Scripture did 
not mean that they resorted to it for instruction on fundamen¬ 
tals; and therefore the language of the other Fathers, which is 
no whit stronger, need not have meant so either. Nay, as if to 
impress more forcibly this lesson on his readers, Mr. Goode 
quotes from St. Thomas Aquinas (vol. ii. p. 247) language, as < 
decisive as any he has selected from the Fathers, in the same J 
direction; and a similar passage struck us accidentally in Mr. 
Bowden’s Life of Hildebrand (vol. i. p. 243), where St. Peter 
Damiani seems to speak of “ Holy Scripture” as the only fit 
study for <( the rulers of Churches.” Wonders seem daily thick¬ 
ening in these wonderful times; the Protestant principle then, 
it would appear, existed in full force in the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries, as well as in the third and fourth ! Another very sus¬ 
picious circumstance, as regards the cogency of Mr. Goode’s 
citations, is the disproportion between the proofs of his respec¬ 
tive theses. He professes to prove that the Fathers went, like 
Protestants, only by Scripture, and fills 386 pages (p. 274—560) 
with a string of extracts, which may well at first sight give that 
idea to the unlearned or incautious reader. But he professes 
also to prove that they did not go by Catholic consent; and fills 
with quotations to this eft'eet, not three hundred pages but seven] 
(p. 265, 272) ; and seven pages of more irrelevant and disjointed! 
matter it is difficult to conceive. Lastly, as to the Fathers whom 
he has quoted, we have this most significant admission (p. 261), 
that they may very possibly have “ observations in other parts of 

their work which appear not altogether consistent with.the 

general tone of their remarks,” i. e . according to Mr. Goode’i 
idea of such tone. 

Not then as being necessary to the overthrow of Mr. Goode, 
but still as being desirable in order to the greater complete¬ 
ness of our own statement, it will be well to enter upon th<j 
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question, what was the force of the expressions used by the 
Fathers concerning Holy Scripture? Our remarks must how¬ 
ever be necessarily very brief; and we beg to refer any, who may 
be anxious for a fuller treatment of the subject, to the admirable 
work of M. Moehler on the Unity of the Church. It will be 
remembered, then, that in the earlier part of this article we fully 
acknowledged the principle, that in argument with the heretic and 
schismatic, appeal might be made to those Scriptures whose au¬ 
thority was recognized by both parties in the controversy, with 
great propriety and cogency; and we endeavoured moreover to 
estimate the amount and the kind of weight, due to such appeal, 
in the determination of religious questions. Of this kind are many 
passages cited by Mr. Goode. Again, as to Churchmen , we did 
not concede, but maintained, that to the orthodox Christian the 
whole Inspired Volume would daily give a deeper “certainty of 
those things wherein he had been instructed.” Nothing indeed 
can be a stronger proof of the superiority of the primitive over 
the modern scheme of doctrine in point of Scripturalness, than 
the far deeper acquaintance with the whole Iuspired Volume 
which we find in those times, the free and unrestrained range 
with which they seem to have, as it were, expatiated at large 
throughout its sacred pages. The Fathers, in their writings, 
address persons, who had been so brought up, frankly and unsus¬ 
piciously ; Catholic doctrine to them was plainly in Scripture, and 
they speak of its being so, and urge the constant study of Scrip¬ 
ture. But to convert them in consequence into witnesses for the 
Protestant notion of private judgment (which with their habits 
of miud it would have been no slight difficulty to make them 
even apprehend), is just as preposterous, as it would be to over¬ 
hear a father pointing out to his children the clearness and cer¬ 
tainty with which all the works of nature witness to the great 
truths of natural religion, and forthwith to impress him into a 
catena, drawn up in sanction of the principle of the original 
London University, that physical science is a fit foundation for 
moral and religious knowledge. 

But to explain some of Mr. Goode’s passages, another consider¬ 
ation must be introduced. The Apostles, as was said just now, 
and as the founders of any school of philosophy would do, im¬ 
pressed on their disciples certain principles, and taught them 
certain doctrines, which were the correlatives of the principles; 
they taught them the doctrines, but not their expression. Whether 
it was only the rise of heresies which compelled the Church to 
invest these with systematic accuracy, or whether even other¬ 
wise such a procedure would have been necessary, in order to 
preserve this precious possession unimpaired in essentials for 
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future ages, this is a question which we merely indicate, as one 
of considerable interest but not of practical importance; for cer¬ 
tain it is that heresies did arise. The period then of the four first 
councils seems, speaking generally, to have been chiefly employed 
(as regards speculation) in deepening, perfecting and systema¬ 
tizing the ideas conveyed by the Apostles’ Creed on the Trinity 
and Incarnation. The principles meanwhile, or (to use a hack¬ 
neyed word) with which the Church started, were propagated 
onwards and maintained ever fresh and living within her, by this 
chief means, among others, the great ritual and ceremonial system, 
which in its main features is to be traced with tolerable certainty 
to the very presence of the Apostles ; joined of course to the tra¬ 
ditional and continuous maintenance of the general outline of the 
Creed. Now the view, which seems on the whole to harmonize the 
sayings and doings of the Fathers, is of this kind ; that as on the 
one hand the necessary pre-requisite for such investigations, is the 
being imbued, as far as possibly may be, with the spirit thus 
cherished within the Church;* and as the Church collective, 
reflecting upon, or rather conscious of, her past existence, and 
containing moreover, as it were, within herself the spiritual ex¬ 
perience of all her children, as this collective Church, whatever 
her legitimate organ of expression, is the final arbiter of the in¬ 
quiry ; so on the other hand, on subjects so wholly removed from 
human consciousness, so purely matters of revelation, the one 
instrument , by which the individual or the Church were to be 
guided to their decision, was the Sacred Volume. The Church 
spirit is, as it were, the atmosphere through which they look, but 
the Scripture the object on which they look. 

And the same principle is applicable to all ages of the Church. 
Except so far as the matters in controversy are dependent on the 
development of acknowledged principles; or again, are those oil 
which the consciousness and experience of good men must form 
a principal part of the premises, (such, e. g. as in the earlier ages 
of the Church the Pelagian controversy); with these obvious and 
necessary exceptions, the one appointed source from whence the 
Church will draw her doctrine, or individuals (before the Church' 
has decided) their opinions, is the Written Word. Let us take the 
case of difficulties and uncertainties which have arisen in these later 
ages; and let us choose, by way of illustration, one out of very 
many, as being connected with much that has been said in the 
present article: we allude to the course of action incumbent on 
religious persons, who shall have been educated in a schismatical 
body, but find as yet their loyalty to that body sufficiently repaid, 
and their religious progress quite possible in its communion: is 

* Or we may say, the Spirit Who dwells within the Church. 
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it, or is it not, lawful for such persons to enter into speculative 
questions, e. g. on the Apostolical Succession or on the Notes of 
the Church? or are they bound to remain where God has placed 
them, till He gives them some plain token that He wills it other¬ 
wise ? # Now to resort for the solution of such questions to the 
works of the Fathers, who never contemplated such contingencies, 
who had not our data to go upon, nor could imagine the state of 
things we see around us; to take advantage of what lawyers would 
call their “ obiter dicta,” and press them as finally authoritative; 
this does really seem a superstitious and narrowminded procedure. 
It was not in this spirit, that the Fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries regarded the language of their predecessors in the faith; 
it was not in this spirit, that they would have wished their own 
language to be regarded in following generations. No ; the study 
of the Fathers is indeed most valuable, as deepening and cherishing 
the Catholic spirit amongst us, which alone can interpret Scripture: 
but at last, their writings are but one index of the Church’s voice 
in one age; Holy Scripture is the Word of God for all ages : un¬ 
fathomable in its depths, inexhaustible in its fulness; as pregnant 
with instruction in doctrine and morals to us who live at the 
present day, as though so many generations had not gone before 
us, enabled to derive, each in its turn, from its inspired words, light 
in their peculiar perplexities, warning in their peculiar tempta¬ 
tions, comfort in their peculiar troubles. 

From this view of the case, it is easy to understand how it is, 
that the Fathers speak so very much more of Scripture than of 
tradition ; though they do speak very clearly of the latter also. 
We give expression to that which is consciously in our thoughts, 
not to that which is present to them really indeed but ^consciously. 
Who will say that belief in One Person of the Blessed Trinity is 
less essential to the Christian character than in Another ? and yet 
how far more habitual is the conscious thought of our Lord the 
Object of faith, than of the Holy Ghost through Whom we see our 
Lord. Or to take a less grave illustration, by way of helping to 
show how great may be the agreement in language between 
Catholic and Protestant concerning Scripture, and yet how oppo¬ 
site the real sentiment; let us compare the natural theologian 
before alluded to with the votary of physical science. Both will 
speak in the strongest and most explicit language of the sufficiency 
and clearness with which the objects of nature enforce their re- 

* A question closely bearing on this, namely, in what sense and how far those may 
: be considered in the enjoyment of Gospel privileges, who are religious and conscientious, 
j possess and read the Bible, and approach orthodoxy on many points, but are excluded 
| from Sacramental grace, has been examined by Mr. Newman in his last volume of 
I Sermons (“ Faith the Title to Justification’’), by his private judgment exercised on the 
text of Scriptures, and with some interesting results. 
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spective conclusions; yet in how different a sense do they use 
he words, and how false the notion which the language of either 
would convey to the other. The cause is obvious; the one pre¬ 
supposes in the inquirer a religious spirit and habits of devotion, 
the other certain intellectual qualities, which we need not specify 
in particulars. The latter illustration will lead us, under. Mr. 
Froude’s guidance (Remains, part ii. vol. i.), a step further. How 
strong and unqualified the astronomer’s language, when he speaks 
of the phenomena of the sky, as his one text-book and only suf¬ 
ficient proof of truth! Is it meant by such language, that the 
science of astronomy is capable of no progress, and that it is 
open to the individual inquirer to question at will all the approved 
results of past research ? or again, that to gaze on the stars ever 
so constantly and intensely will of itself teach astronomy? or 
that any valuable acquisitions will really be achieved, except by 
him who shall add, to high and rare mathematical and other attain¬ 
ments, a thorough knowledge of the conclusions already obtained 
in the science; and shall moreover put himself as far as possible 
into communication and fellowship with the rest of the astro¬ 
nomical family? If so much as this be implied in the astronomer’s 
mind, for all he uses such language as we lately mentioned, 
because it does not occur to him to put into w'ords what none 
questions; is it not equally natural, that there may be a similar 
implication, not expressed in words, when the Fathers speak of 
the sufficiency and clearness of Scripture? not expressed in 
words, because they would hardly think of guarding against a 
misinterpretation of their language, which would be only possible, 
in a state of religion of which they could never have formed the 
most distant conception. 

From this general consideration follows also the defence of a 
tract-writer from the charge of sophistry which has been brought 
against him, for saying that Scripture proves apostolic doctrines, 
but need not be expected to prove apostolical ordinances. Which 
becomes not an accident but a principle, if it be granted that or¬ 
dinances assist in creating the frame of mind which shall interpret 
Scripture, but that it is Eternal Truth, not positive commandment , 1 
which God has by special Providence consigned to Scripture. ! 

Two parts of Mr. Goode’s argument still remain untouched : j 
for this reason, that it was necessary to make some selection, and 
that these two are not connected one way or the other with the 1 
question of the truth of those opinions which he opposes. One 
of these is his catena from English divines; in considering which, 
as on the one hand it must be confessed that no general principle 
can be given, as in the case of the Fathers, to harmonize and 
explain their statements; so on the other hand, were the author 
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even to prove (to put for argument’s sake an extreme and most 
extravagant hypothesis), that all our standard writers since the 
Reformation were of his way of thinking, this would still be 
irrelevant as regards the Oxford opinions, not merely to the 
question of their truth, but even of their consistency with the 
formularies we have subscribed: we are in no way called then to 
discuss the subject. 

The other topic to which we have alluded is the supposed 
identity of these doctrines with the received Roman theology. 
But this of course would only make their truth more probable, as 
manifesting so great an amount of consent for them in so many 
churches. The time, we trust, is past, when it shall be con¬ 
sidered an argument against opinions, otherwise probable, that 
they are held by all other parts of Catholic Christendom. Still 
less, surely, will this arrogant claim to exclusive purity be allowed 
weight in the present case; for Mr. Goode’s line of argument on 
the whole, be it observed, is not that the Oxford writers have 
changed their own opinions, but that they have mistaken the senti¬ 
ments of the Roman Church. He maintains against them, e. g. 
not that they have ceased to condemn the enforcement of truths 
as essential without Scripture sanction, but that they were in error 
from the first in supposing that the Roman Church does so enforce 
them; (vol. i. p. 91, also p. 553;) not that they blame less than 
they formerly did disregard of antiquity, but that it is really no 
Roman Catholic principle to neglect it (p. 82). Is theology then 
to be the only subject on which we shall make no amends to our 
brother, if we discover ourselves to have slandered him ? That 
the growing feeling among us is very different, we have a cheering 
sign in the recent controversy between Mr. Dodsworth and Mr. 
Sibthorpe. The former respected and much-esteemed divine 
having used harsh language against the Roman doctrine of the 
Mass, and having been set right by his opponent as to its real 
nature, handsomely and generously acknowledged his mistake, 
professing that, as now put before him, he saw no difficulty in 
that doctrine. We think then that if the views of the Oxford 
writers be, for other reasons, supposed true, Mr. Goode must 
be resting on no solid grounds, when he expects that they will 
be given up, should persons find at last that they are really iden¬ 
tical with the Roman. We are not asserting that this is the case; 
we are perhaps not the fairest judges how far it is so: we can 
only say, that we earnestly hope that in his attempt to prove it to 
be the case, Mr. Goode’s arguments will be generally found as 
cogent and satisfactory, as on all other subjects they are feeble 
and inconsequential. 
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If we have extended our remarks far beyond our usual limits, 
it has been certainly from no respect whatever for the work 
before us; for any thing more utterly worthless, considered as a 
controversial effort, it has never been our lot to fall in with. 
In common fairness indeed to their powers of discrimination, we 
must take for granted that those persons in high station, who 
seem to have praised and admired the work, have done so with¬ 
out reading it: they are perhaps on other grounds hostile to the 
Oxford movement, but have found difficulty in dealing with the 
historical argument; and accordingly to have the countenance of 
one writer at least who shows knowledge of the Fathers, in that 
hostility, is a comfort and relief to them. But any one who has 
looked at all carefully into the book, will meet with no ordinary 
trial to his patience ; he will find conclusions at which English or 
foreign theologians in past ages have arrived by means of accurate 
investigation, labour, and thought, contemptuously set aside by a 
writer, who has displayed no one qualification for the task into 
which he has thrust himself, beyond that dull, barren memory 
of words, which is ever found worse than useless to him, who has 
neither genius to inspire, sense to direct, nor self-distrust to 
restrain him. 

At the same time there are doubtless many points in the history 
of the first centuries of the Church (most perfectly familiar 
indeed to every student of those times, but still) which, when 
put without explanation before the ordinary reader, may well for 
the time puzzle and perplex him, by appearing to throw uncer¬ 
tainty and doubt on the whole subject. We have wished there¬ 
fore to show in outline the real bearing of those points on Church 
history, and the relation again in which Church history itself 
stands to “ the Catholic religionfor the latter subject has 
been, we cannot help thinking, considerably misstated (probably 
without their intention) by many writers, who seem to have 
brought Paleyan principles to bear upon the evidences of Ca¬ 
tholic doctrine, and have endeavoured to rest the whole fabric on 
grounds merely external and historical. For our own parts it 
would be very painful to think, what we are convinced all ex¬ 
perience will disprove, that full conviction of religious truth can 
be obtained except through religious action. And we have not 
been sorry of an opportunity to remind ourselves and others, that 
there is no security against a plunge into the lowest depths of 
scepticism, for him who shall dare to criticise or doubt those 
doctrines in which he has been trained, except as led onwards 
by his conscience to do so, as hanging constantly on the thought of 
God, and really striving to live in His faith and fear. 
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Art. III.— Arundines Cami: sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium 

Lusus canori. Collegit atque edidit Henricus Drury, A. M. 

Deighton, Cambridge : Parker, London. 

This book is not only a happy specimen of the elegance and 
versatility of mind, the delicacy of taste, the acuteness of percep¬ 
tion, and the highly-developed capacity for intellectual pleasures, 
which results from what may be popularly called the poetical 
part of the education afforded at our public schools; but it also 
deserves to be quoted as an example of the cheerful and elastic, 
yet tender and affectionate, the natural, healthy, and at the bottom 
serious tone of miud, which such a mode of cultivating the in¬ 
tellect is qualified to foster, when employed in due subordination 
to moral and religious discipline. We say this, notwithstand¬ 
ing some blemishes by which the book is disfigured, and against 
which w 7 e feel bound to enter our protest. The coarse and worth¬ 
less songs of “ Billy Taylor,” and “Unfortunate Miss Bailey,” 
should not have been reprinted in the same volume with Litanies 
and Psalms and Hymns, even if they had been much more witty 
in themselves, and much more wittily translated, than they are. 
It is not enough, that, in a collection of this kind, the poems of a 
sacred character are reverently separated from the rest; that re¬ 
laxation and merriment have one place, and solemn meditation 
another. The solemn meditation, and the relaxation and merri¬ 
ment, ought to belong to the same mind —a mind pure, chaste, and 
generous—not out of tune, even in its highest and wildest notes, 
with those which are most grave and sober. It has been well 
sung by a “ reed of Isis, # ” that 

“ Anchor’d spirits, in their blithest motion, 

“ Dip to their anchors veil’d beneath the ocean.” 

And though we fear this is not always the case, even where it is 
most felt that it ought to be, it is a rule from which, as critics, 
we cannot excuse any serious departure. Having said this, we 
must do Mr. Drury the justice to add, that, after reading his 
volume with care, we find only six pieces which seem to us fairly 
objectionable on the ground we have mentioned. Two of them 
we have already specified; two more are trifles from Gammer 
Gurton, so insignificant as to be scarcely worth noticing, (“ Bandy 
Legs,” p. 12, and “Charley,” p. 172); the others are from Suck¬ 
ling, (“ The Kiss,” at p. 42,) and from Burns, (“ Green grow 
the rushes O,” at p. 120). We are bound also to confess, as a 
i further excuse for these oversights, that in the case of writers like 
Suckling and Burns, the charm of the poetry might dazzle almost 

* Preface to “ Poems, by the Re?. F. W. Faber.” 
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any one’s eyes, and the translation from Burns is so excellent, 
that no collector could have declined it (coming, as it did, from 
another hand) without some struggles with himself. Even in the 
two vulgar songs, a pure eye, like that of our editor, might pro¬ 
bably see nothing but sheer absurdity, and, in the trifles to which 
we object from Gammer Gurton, no meaning at all. Our only 
objection to them is, that they have a meaning, and a bad one. 
They speak jocosely of cruelty and sensuality; subjects which 
never ought to be spoken of lightly in the ears of boyhood. And 
as Mr. Drury’s is a book which, in many respects, it will be 
desirable to place in the hands of school-boys, we think it pe¬ 
culiarly necessary that the maxima reverentia should be observed, 
even in the veriest trifles. From the concluding translation (p. 
261), we fully believe Mr. Drury thinks so himself. 

In saying that these are the only morally objectionable pieces 
in the volume, we would not be understood as expressing an un¬ 
qualified approbation of the rest of the selection. One or two 
other amatory pieces, though innocent, might perhaps have been 
omitted with advantage. We should also have been better 
pleased, if nothing of Lord Byron’s, bearing even remotely upon 
religion, had been inserted. His poem entitled “ Saul” (p. 70) 
has always seemed to us disagreeably sensuous;—how could such 
a writer deal with such a subject in any other way? If we dislike 
the introduction of this piece, much more surprised are we to find, 
in the sacred part of the collection, another production of the 
same author, called a “ Hebrew Melody,” but which has no sign 
of Hebraism about it, except the profane application to a fallen 
warrior of the words, “ Thou shalt not taste of death,” and no 
allusion to any religious subject whatever, unless a prayer at the 
end to the same fallen warrior, which is either hero-worship, or 
Pantheism, or nonsense, is to be so considered:— 

“ Within our veins the current be, 

Thy spirit on our breath.” 

Mr. Drury may possibly have the feeling of a Harrovian in 
favour of Lord Byron ; but even if he is blind to some of the 
defects of that writer, and overrates his poetical merit, he caunot, 
we are sure, wish to suggest to young minds that Lord Byron! 
has any title to be ranked among sacred poets. We should 
rather have expected him, from the general tone of his contribu¬ 
tions to this volume, to feel with us, that there is something like ■ 
blasphemy in the intrusion of such a writer into holy ground ; 
and that the earthly, heartless, and irreverent unrealities which 
proceeded (and could not but proceed) from his pen when treat¬ 
ing such subjects, ought to be distinguished from sacred poetry 
as carefully as brass from gold. 

Had we been in Mr. Drury’s position, we should have also 
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paused before we gave a place in our collection to the hymn for 
‘ Good Friday,” at p. 232, or to the version of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments (by the dissenter Watts), at p. 249. The former is, 
indeed, very well translated by the Provost of Eton ; and the (to 
us) painful unreserve with which the original employs an ex¬ 
aggerated and antithetical style to describe the details of our 
Lord’s Passion, is considerably chastened in the monkish Latin 
lines of the translator. Still, we are not reconciled to it; and 
the Ten Commandments seem to us essentially unfit for versifi¬ 
cation. We look upon both these subjects as beyond the limits 
within which the sacred poetry of a collection so miscellaneous 
as the present ought to range. 

Having now discharged the less agreeable part of our duty, 
that of pointing out the “ paucai maculae” to be found in this 
volume, where, certainly, “ plura nitent,” we may be expected to 
give those of our readers who have not met with it some account 
of its contents; after which, we shall make the criticism of it 
subservient to the consideration of a subject which it is well cal¬ 
culated to illustrate,—that of poetical translation in general. 

The “ Arundines Cami” consist of a selection from a greater 
number of translations, chiefly from English into Latin verse, in 
the possession of the editor—partly his own, partly the compo¬ 
sition of his personal friends, and partly contributed from various 
quarters, after his intention to make such a collection, and his wish 
to receive assistance for it, became known. To the latter class 
we must refer some rare, though slight, specimens, from the 
hands of Porson, Bishop Samuel Butler, and the late Mr. Henry 
Drury, which are exquisite in their kind, and are worthy of the 
reputation of those eminent scholars. There is also an elaborate 
translation of Gray’s Elegy, by the late Dr. Macaulay of Repton ; 
a work, the difficulty of which cannot be more strongly shown, 
than by the fact, that even so able a man has performed it in 
a manner which does not produce the impression of success. 
We presume, also, that the contributions of the Provost of Eton, 
Archdeacon Wrangham, Dr. Kennedy, and Dr. Hawtrey (every 
reader will wish that the initials, E. C. H., occurred more frequently 
than they do), are among those which came latest into Mr. Drury’s 
hands. The works of the Provost of Eton are numerous, the 
majority of them translations from nursery rhymes; in which, 
if the Provost sometimes appears to fail, the cause may be found 
in the almost impossible nature of the undertaking. Archdea¬ 
con Wrangham’s poems are fewer, and of a peculiar character; 
they are versions of English songs into Latin lines, with a more 
! than monkish licence, upon which we may have something to 
I observe hereafter. 
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It is no slight praise to Mr. Drury, and his immediate friendi 
and contemporaries, that they have produced works worthy of the 
place they occupy beside those which bear the cyphers of such men 
as we have mentioned. If the great scholars maintain a superiority 
(as we think, upon the whole, the greatest of them do), we have, 
nevertheless, to thank the younger contributors for some of the very 
best pieces in the volume. We would instance, particularly," Pas¬ 
tor Meus”(p.259); “ Hymnus Vespertinus” (p. 253) ; " Largitio” 
(p.237); the masterly translations from Tennyson, by Mr. Charles 
Merivale, at pages 13 and 201 ; "Ad Amicum” (p. 157), by Mr, 
Drury himself; the translation from Shakspeare, at p. 9L by his 
brother, Mr. B. H. Drury; the translations from Milton, by 
Mr. Currey and Mr. Hodgson, at pp. 205, 141; and those from 
Tennyson and Gray, at pp. 109 and 5, by Lord Lyttelton. We 
might enlarge this list, without difficulty; but as we have numerous 
quotations to make, we shall keep ourselves, for the present* 
within bounds. It is sufficient to say, that the collection, as a 
whole, is creditable to the editor and authors, and to the University 
from which it proceeds ; and, considering the high character of 
that University for scholarship, it would not be easy to bestow 
greater praise. Here and there, perhaps, faults of Latinity may 
be found, without such an assumption of licence as would justify 
us in considering them voluntary lapses; but these are not 
frequent, and it would require a very captious and scrupulous 
criticism to dwell upon them, even if such a criticism were not so 
modestly deprecated as it is in the preface. The materials of the 
volume, as we have already noticed, are divided into sacred and 
miscellaneous ; the sacred occupying the last 46 pages, while the 
miscellaneous extend over 216. The two divisions are tastefully 
connected by the following original verses, in Latin and English, 
both (we believe) by Mr. Hodgson :— 

“ TO THE READER. 

" That union of the soul and body here, 

Which heaven has ordered, calls for several treatment 
To suit its several parts—Our outward man 
Asks cheerful exercise ; our inward man 
Must have his pauses too from serious thought, 

And gathers vigour for his loftier flights 
By earthly relaxation—Yet, my friend, 

We must not hover here, nor skim the turf 
Uninterruptedly, but imp our wings 
For rocks aerial and for upper day.” 
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<l Terrena mentis corporisque vincula 
Deo jubente fabricata, diligunt 
Poscuntque curas hinc et inde compares. 

Corpus quiete roboratur utili; 

Modicisque gaudet indies laboribus. 

Mens otiosa crescit interim mor&, 

Vigetque, nil molita. Sed, dulcissime. 

Non hie moremur - } neu solum diutius 
Pennd supervolemus ignavd nimis : 

Sed altiores audeamus setheris 
Tranare campos, et die puro frui.” 

In the sacred department will be found translations from the 
Christian Year, Lyra Apostolica, Bishop Heber, Herrick, Addi¬ 
son, and a few other writers ; as-well as from several portions of 
Holy Scripture, especially the Psalms. In the miscellaneous 
division, we have flowers culled and transplanted into Latin from 
almost every poet of eminence in the English language, the in¬ 
terstices being filled up throughout with nursery rhymes from 
* Gammer Gurton.” The subjects and character of the extracts 
are still more various than the authors are numerous; and in the 
Latin also there is almost every variety of metre and style. Three 
or four only, of the smaller versions, are in Greek ; but these are 
among the gems of the collection,—one by Porson, one by Bishop 
S. Butler, one by Dr. Hawtrey. The typography and decoration 
of the volume are so tasteful, as to deserve particular notice. 

These being our materials, we shall proceed to use them for 
the illustration of the principles of translation. Every one who 
is acquainted with the poetry of more languages than his own, 
knows what an exceedingly difficult task poetical translation is ; 
Sand the fact is still more apparent, when we consider how few r 
igood translations from any of the great poets of ancient or modern 
times are in existence. Why is this? It is because the result 
which we admire in poetry is obtained by the fusion into a har¬ 
monious unity of many distinct elements of beauty; some of them 
of a subtle kind, not obvious to every reader; others so evanes¬ 
cent as to be, strictly speaking, inseparable from the particular 
combination in which they are found ; others indigenous only to 
the language of the original, and not to be transferred into the 
forms of any other. The substance of the thoughts, the manner 
of expressing them, the words chosen to express them after that 
manner; the composition and arrangement both of thoughts and 
words; the tone or colour of sentiment which pervades the design 
or execution of a passage, or an entire poem ; each of these has 
its separate degree of importance, and the disturbance of any 
one of them often dislocates the whole conception. Nor is this 
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all;—poetry, like other things in the world in which we live, has 
a body as well as a soul ; its soul is the intelligible impression 
which it conveys to the mind; its body the sensible shape in which 
it strikes upon the ear. The one is the symbol of the other; they 
are its xuprov and xoTXov, and the harmony which constitutes its 
perfection is lost, if the two are joined together without regard 
to their mutual affinities. Every poetical conception has some 
rhythm more proper to it than any other; at all events, its cha¬ 
racter as a conception is changed, as the character of the rhythm 
in which it is embodied varies. Rhythm is a branch of music ; 
and we know that laws of propriety must be observed in setting 
words to music. Either the two are felt to be the exact inter¬ 
preters of each other, or the music overrules, and modifies the 
impression of the thoughts and words; or, if neither of these 
things happen, the result is discordant and unpleasing. 

Again, rhythm or versification is complex, and involves in itself 
as many elements as the expression and construction of thought. 
First, there is the general law of movement, or metre; then, the 
composition and combination of movements within one type of 
metre, which admits of very great varieties; then, the intermixture 
of different laws of movement, or compound systems of metre. 
And lastly, overrunning and controlling all these, are the varieties 
of cadence, both of sound and of thought, from the most distinct 
and artificial system (as that of rhyme) down to the most delicate 
shades of individual manner. 

So essential is the connection between these externals and the 
inner spirit of poetry, so great the power and so rapid the process 
by which they establish a communication between the minds of 
the poet and the reader, that while (if they are discarded or lost, 
or in any particular materially violated,) the most accurate trans¬ 
lation of the sense or words may fail to give an impression of the 
character of the poetry, a translation which takes liberties both 
with words and sense, but faithfully preserves the tone, manner, 
versification and cadence of the original, will frequently leave both 
a lively impression and a just one. The perfection, how'ever, of 
a translation, is to be accurate, or approximate to accuracy, in all 
respects ; and it must be apparent to every observer, who com¬ 
pares the English and the classical languages, how very difficult, 
not to say impossible, this is. Our translators into English have 
generally given it up in despair, and have furnished us with ex¬ 
amples which may serve to illustrate, in every particular, every¬ 
thing which a translation ought not to be. Take Pope’s Homer, 
for instance. The swelling dactylic or stately spondaic movement, 
fit for a courser at the Olympic games, is changed into the prim- 
paced iambic couplet, worthy of a gentleman walking up Bond 
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Street; the free omvard flow of thought and rhythm, broken only 
like the waves of the sea, when they burst in foam or dash upon 
the shore, or subside with their own fulness, is trained into mono¬ 
tonous rhyming antitheses, rising up and falling down like an 
artificial fountain; the truthful, deep, and strong simplicity of 
language, without a single superfluous or a single falsetto note, 
is daubed over with polished disguises, and padded out with im¬ 
pertinent redundancies, till nothing, not even a particle of the 
mind or body of Homer is left. 

In the case of Pope, and of many others who have attempted 
translation into English, we are inclined to believe that the cause 
of failure, after all, was not so much any experience or belief of 
the impossibility of succeeding, as an indequate and very super¬ 
ficial notion of what was necessary to success. There are no signs 
in these writers of the art of translation having been studied by 
them ; they have been content to construct poems in the popular 
style and manner of their own country and time, out of such 
materials as might have been afforded by a loose translation of 
their originals into Latin or English prose. The very notion, 
that they ought to translate the metre as well as the words, does 
not seem to have occurred to them. Or perhaps, as most com¬ 
positions of this class have been for profit, they may have acted 
not under any misconception of the nature of their undertaking, 
but from pure calculation of what was likely to be acceptable to 
the public of their day. Mr. Drury gives, as a reason for select¬ 
ing translations from English into Latin, rather than any other 
class of poetical compositions, for the materials of his volume, his 
experience of the disposition of readers: “ Experiendo cognovi 
animum lectoris hoc genus eo libentius adire, quo acrioris ingenii 
vis in interpretando postulatin'; quo plus exigitur calliditatis in 
electione ac constructione verborum j quo exquisitior patet doc- 
trince concinnitas in accommodando ^linguae obsoletze non sua 
SttopuTci” We suspect, however, that the translator from Eng¬ 
lish into Latin has other advantages besides these over the trans¬ 
lator from a dead language into English. He has a much more 
select, a more competent, and a more tractable class of readers to 
deal with. Nor can we candidly subscribe to the opinion, that 
he overcomes greater difficulties when he succeeds. On the cou- 
tiary, we think his task easier in itself, on account of his greater 
freedom from the restraint of conventional prejudices. The 
modern Latinist may take liberties, and make experiments, both 
in metre and in language; he may choose among a great number 
of familiar types of composition, of different dialects and ages; 
and, if he likes none of them, he may exercise his own invention 
in framing novelties with impunity. So long as taste or humour 
NO. LXlll.-JULY, 1842. i 
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regulates his selection, so long as in the result he executes h 
own idea, and produces an effective version, he pleases. He 
has not to encounter any settled standard or expectation in the 
reader, dictating a particular style, or repudiating novelty in style 
as the same thing with affectation ; nor is he himself encumbered 
with the habit of using a language in which all varieties are sole¬ 
cisms, or systems of cadence so familiarised to him as to have 
destroyed the elasticity of his ear. 

In pointing out these advantages of the translator iuto Latin, 
we have indicated some of the chief impediments to translation 
into English. The inherent difficulties with respect to metre, 
from the great predominance in English of consonant sounds, 
and the comparatively rare occurrence of syllables which, accord¬ 
ing to classical rules of quantity, would not be long by position, 
need not be pointed out. This makes the exact imitation in 
English of many Greek and Latin metres impossible; and the 
nearest approximations which can be obtained to them are apt to 
be rough and clumsy. On the other hand, a good translation 
from English into a regular system of Latin verse, in which 
the character of the metre is preserved, seems but to purify and 
develop, and carry out to greater perfection the tendencies of the 
original rhythm. 

To state our notion of the business of a good translator in 
as few words as possible,—he has to study the sense, the spirit, 
the expression, the manner, the metre, and the cadence of his 
original; to preserve them all in his translation as nearly as he 
can, and, where the language in which he writes will not admit 
of their being preserved exactly, to adjust the difference by such 
artifices of substitution and compensation as to give upon the 
whole, with the sense of the original, either the same general 
effect, or some other kindred effect, which may seem only like 
a change in the point of view. If it is felt impracticable to 
adhere to the original in every point, care should be taken to 
adhere to what is characteristic, and to make the imitation in 
that respect as faithful and effective as possible. Sometimes, as 
in almost all trochaic compositions, the rhythm is the prominent 
character; and then the rhythm must at all hazards be preserved. 
In other cases, as in the hexameter metre of Virgil, and in almost 
all compound metres, the system of cadences, regular or irregular, 
is a more important characteristic than the elementary rhythm; 
and accordingly, the versification of Virgil will be better repre¬ 
sented by the iambic movement of Milton, with its varied pauses 
and caesuras, than by the monostichal hexameters of Southey. 
Again, where the sense, the spirit, and the manner of a compo¬ 
sition seem to guide, rather than follow, the metre and cadence, || 
and to give them more character than they receive from them, the 
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translator may adopt any other types of metre and cadence 
which the genius of the language into which he translates, or the 
practice of its best authors, has been accustomed to unite with a 
similar sense, spirit, and manner, instead of closely following the 
outward form of his original. 

The volume before us supplies specimens enough, if we had 
space for the purpose, to illustrate almost every grade and modi¬ 
fication in the practice of this art. We shall wander through 
them without any very strict method, commenting upon the dif¬ 
ferent groups or classes in the order in which they most naturally 
occur. 

There is one group of originals, occupying a prominent place, 
of which the materials are so exceedingly slight and unsub¬ 
stantial, that it is impossible to draw any distinction between 
what is characteristic, and what is accidental in them. Always 
short; their sense consisting of some bubble blown for the amuse¬ 
ment of iufantine fancies out of familiar names and things, which 
bursts and is nothing the moment you attempt to modify its 
form and childish simplicity of expression, or of some trivial jest 
or mere ejaculatory frolic,—and the movemeut and cadence con¬ 
tributing almost more than the words themselves to the effect,— 
it is clear, we think, that these nursery rhymes must either be 
translated “ on all fours,” with the utmost strictness in every par¬ 
ticular, or they will lose their identity, and remain a caput mor- 
tuum, without the pow r er of either amusing or pleasing. If 
recourse is had in these cases to substituted effects, it must be 
done with the most singular delicacy both of design and of exe¬ 
cution; aud, perhaps, the only possible substitution is that of 
serio-comic burlesque for open absurdity. Bishop Samuel Butler 
has given us an exquisite translation of “ The Man of Thes¬ 
saly,” in which this essential modification of idea is introduced 
with complete success. 

“ There was a man of Thessaly, 

And he was wondrous wise; 

He jumped into a gooseberry bush, 

And scratched out both his eyes : 

And when be saw his eyes were out, 

With all his might and main, 

He jumped into another hedge, 

And scratched them in again.’’ 

’E£ ov Tvyovruiv OirraXog rig rjv avrip, 
og tpyov imytip-qoz rX^fioyeararoy ’ 
aKavd&xTivoKOKKofiaTOv eloi'jXaro, 

Ziaaag t a vt^iopv^tv tydaXpuy copaf. 
u>€ ovv ra —pa-^Bivr efiXe-ev rvtpXog yeywe, 
ov priv VTriirn]Z ovZey, a\X’ tvKapZiwc 
1 2 
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fiarov tiv aXXjjv ?}Xar etc a Kavdivr)v, 

kcuc rovS’ iyever kfavdiQ £k rvtykov fiXiirwv. —p. 161. 

In this translation, the iambic movement and the tetrastichal 
cadence of the original are both preserved. In the same page is 
another translation of the same piece, into six Latin hexameters 
(a complete variation of externals), by the Provost of Eton ; and 
it is not uninstructive to compare the two. The Provost’s is evi¬ 
dently quite a different man of Thessaly; when he scratches out 
his eyes, he is “ criidelissimus,” and when he scratches them in 
again, the hedge “ raptos oculos cito reddit egenti .” But our 
man of Thessaly has not a spark of cruelty in his composition, 
nor has he any sense of pain,—he is only “ wondrous wise;” and, 
though he scratches his eyes in again, it is not because he toants 
them; for he “sees” as well without as with them, and he evi¬ 
dently only does it to display his wisdom. 

Another fair specimen of burlesque substituted for fun, is 
Mr. Drury’s “ Humtius Dumtius,” p. 111. 

“ Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 

Not all the king’s horses, nor all the queen’s men, 

Could put Humpty Dumpty on the wall again.” 

“ Humtius in muro requievit Dumtius alto; 

Humtius e muro Dumtius lieu cecidit ! 

Sed non regis equi, reginae exercitus omnis, 

Humti, te, Duinti, restituere loco !” 

The great majority, however, of these nursery rhymes afford 
nothing, either in sound or sense, capable of giving point to a 
burlesque; and we confess that, when w'e find the translator 
turning English anapaests, dactylics, and trochaics, in which the 
flow’ of movement is every thing, into hexameters and penta¬ 
meters ; or engrafting artificial ideas and complex phraseology 
upon jeux d’esprit, of which the whole charm consists in their 
droll simplicity and scantiness of thought, we are dissatisfied. We 
lose the nursery rhyme, and get nothing instead. To us, therefore, 
the majority of this class of translations in the present volume are 
not attractive. A few, indeed, are exquisite ; but they are the 
exceptions. What can be conceived more felicitous than the two 
following, by Professor Poison and Dr. Hawtrey ? We have the 
sense, spirit, expression and manner of the originals, without ad¬ 
dition or diminution, with the same iambic or trochaic rhythm, 
and the same recurring cadences; distributed over longer lines, 
indeed, according to the classical use of the metres adopted, but 
sufficiently identical to give an effect very like the English. 
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“ THE PARENTS’ WARNING. 

“ Three children sliding on the ice 
All on a summer’s day, 

As it fell out, they all fell in,— 

The rest they ran away. 

“ Now had these children been at school, 

Sliding upon dry ground, 

Ten thousand pounds to one penny 
They had not all been drowned. 

“ You parents that have children dear. 

And eke you that have none, 

If you will have them safe abroad. 

Pray keep them safe at home.” 

Kpv&raWoTn'iKTovg Tpiirrvyoi k'opoi poag 
"f lp<f. dipovg \paipovTEg evrapaoig irool, 

Aivaig a—nrrov, oia h) Itl —tew (piXal, 

"A TravTEg’ sir’ EipEvyov oi XeXeififiivot. 

"AW E'lTTEp 71 a civ iyKEK\EL<TfXEVoi poyXo 7 g, 

*H iroo'w oXiadavovTEg iv Eqpui tteZui, 

Xpuffwv av ijdiXrjaa TTEptcoadai or a Bpiiov, 

El pri flEpOg Tl TUIV VEOIV Eaut^ETO. 

"AW’ 10 roK£~ig, ocroig fxkv ovra Tvy\av£i, 

*Oaoig ce fill, flXa&T.ijfiar evtekvov airopag, 

*Hp EVTV^Eig EvyrjaBE rag BvpuC btovg 

Tolg iraimv, ev acbag iv iopoig cpvXaooETE. —R. P. 

“ Sing a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye ; 

Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie ■, 

When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing; 

Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before the king ? 

“ The king was in the parlour 
Counting out his money ; 

The queen was in the kitchen 
Eating bread and honey ; 

The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes : 

Down came a blackbird 
And carried off her nose.” 

“ Atbenaei Fragmentum in palimpsestis bibliothecas Ambrosianae ab 
Angelo Maio inventum, hactenus vero non editum. 

>— 7 T£pi li riov Koaaixpoiv, (Je ek Kpifiavuiv ro'ig Zeittvovol TrapaTEdivTa 
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gSovfft, 7 repi Se rw v arpovdiuv, (Jg r&v TraiSioK&v rag ptvag Kadtirrapieva 
dpiraZei, ru>v KiOfwcwv rig ovroig ypdfpei' 

7 J^opia vvv rerpufioXaiov, $$£T, avdpeg Srjfiurai , 

Kavvafiov rig ior iv o’tKy dvXaieog £twv rrXiojg, 

KoatTvtywv Si tcpifiaviruiv rerpaSi ?£ iv iren/iari’ 
irififia 3’ ojg i'jvoifa Sairpog, w'c epeXypav Koaervfpot' 
ov rod’ 7,v ’iSeopia Sei7rvoig ro~ig rvpavviKolg irpirrov ; 
iv rpocXiviy rvpavvog KoWvfibrrrjg Hero, 

E&T avafidSrjv rvpdvvt) y‘ dprov ijSe cal jue\i 
ijcrdieV Kopt] S’ iv avXalg iicpefiaae ra fivooiva, 
vr)Tr(a‘ riyovg yap evOv arpovdiov KadrfXpiivov 
elra piv a rijg raXaCvqg &xer iv pvy%y (pipov .— E. C. H. 

We are surprised that freer use has not been made of the 
monkish rhyming method in this department of the translations. 
For the purpose of direct rhythmical imitation it is evidently far 
more manageable than any classical metre, leaving the translator 
as it does discharged from all precedents and laws of quantity, 
and at liberty to use the Latin tongue as he will, according to 
the English pronunciation of it. The rhyme, too, itself, is a 
material element of identity; and the reader is not disposed, in 
the translation of what is so grotesquely vernacular, to require or 
even expect the imitation of classical models. The following is 
an instance in which it has been successfully used for this pur¬ 
pose by the Provost of Eton. 

“ Hey my chicken, my chicken, “ O mea pullula blandula, 

And hey my chicken, my deary! O mea pullula suavis, 

Such a sweet pet as this Procul in terris aut prope, 

Was neither far nor neary. Non est, ut hsec, rara avis ! 

" Here we go up, up, up, " Hie en! ascendimus ccelos, 

And here we go down, down, downy, Et hie ubi locus est imus; 

And here we go backwards and for- Hie rursum et prorsum cursamur, 

wards, Et circum et circum redimus 1” 

And here we go round, round, p. 209. 

roundy!” 

Archdeacon Wrangham has applied the same method of versifi¬ 
cation to several popular songs—“I’d be a butterfly,” “Oh no, we 
never mention her,” &c.; but after a peculiar manner, which sets 
not only quantity, but every rule or custom of pronunciation at de¬ 
fiance. Such lines as the second couplet of the following have no 
rhythm at all; they are a mere collection of syllables,out of which 
the reader is expected to make verses by some arbitrary intonation 
of his own. 

“ Magicam si possem virgam furari 
Alas has puleras aptem mi, eheu ! 
iEstivis actis diebus in acre, 

Rosd cubant Philomelaj cantu.” 

They have not even the advantage of a bond fide rhyme; which 
in Latin, to be effective, should be always strong and double; 
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but here is frequently single, and sometimes either imperceptible 
or so utterly irregular as to be useless. What defence can pos¬ 
sibly be offered for such rhymes as “ halent,” “olent;” “hor- 
rore,” "mori;” “ suo,” “ pulcro,” “ trahunto;”—all of which 
occur in one short poem—(p. 11)? It will also be seen, by the 
stanza which we have quoted, that the Archdeacon holds himself 
absolved in this style from the ordinary rules of construing, as 
well as from those of scanning. He hovers about the boundary 
line between mere doggrel and legitimate translation ; which we 
regret the more, because there is, after all, something in these 
trifles which convinces us that it was in his power to give us very 
amusing specimens of doggrel, or very excellent specimens of 
legitimate translation, had he been so inclined. 

Mr. Drury’s employment of the monkish rhyme, according to 
the usual laws of that style of composition, and upon the subjects 
to whieh it is usually devoted, gives us far more satisfaction. 
However classical purists may affect to despise it, it is an esta¬ 
blished style of composition, with very numerous and good 
models; belonging, indeed, to ecclesiastical Europe, instead of 
classical Italy; but still in many cases more suitable to the trans¬ 
lator’s purpose than any thing which classical Italy can furnish. 
“ Cathedra vetus,” at p. 179. puzzles us ; we are not quite sure 
whether we like it or not; but on the whole, we think the rhythm, 
both in English and Latin, too loose and jingling for the sub¬ 
ject. The sacred specimens of this class are all of them good, 
particularly t{ Ad Sanctum Spiritum” (p. 219), “ Ad Mortem” 
(p. 243), and the following, by Mr. Drury. 


“PSALM XXIII. 

“ My Shepherd is the living Lord, 

I therefore nothing need, 

In pastures fair, near pleasant streams, 
He setteth me to feed. 

“ He shall convert and glad my soul, 
And bring my mind in frame, 

To walk in paths of righteousness, 

For His most holy name. 

“ Yes, though I walk the vale of Death, 
Yet will I fear no ill; 

Thy rod and staff they comfort me, 
And Thou art with me still. 

“ And in the presence of my foes 
My table Thou hast spread. 

Thou wilt fill full my cup, and Thou 
Anointed hast my head. 

“ Through all my life Thy favour is 
So frankly shown to me. 

That in Thy house for evermore 
My dwelling place shall be.” 


“ PASTOR MEUS. 

“ Pastor meus, vivus Deus ; 
Nihilo sum cariturus; 

Pulcris pratis, aquis gratis, 

Ille me est aliturus. 

“ Ducet viis Idem piis, 

Animam convertens meam; 

Propter Nomen, felix omen 
Mihi dans, quocunque earn. 

“ Mortis vallis, licet callis 
Fuerit, quo ambulabo; 

At nil mali, fretus tali 
Certo Duce, formidabo. 

“ Mensam cibis Tu parabis, 

Deus, hostes meos pungens; 

Pocla mero Tu sincero 

Plena reddes, caput ungens. 

“ Omnes rite dies vit® 

Sic redundat Tua gratia ; 

Tu concedes, nt sint ®des 
Me® in ccelis palatia.” 
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Mr. Merivale’s translation from Burns, at p. 120, (though one 
of those pieces which, on account of the tendency of the original 
—especially of stanza 4—we should wish to expunge from the 
volume,) is, as a work of art, particularly worthy of notice. It is a 
most successful combination of classical and monkish verses ; 
each stanza of Burns’s song being turned by two couplets of the 
long Sapphic line, the latter couplet rhyming with more or less 
strictness ; while the burden consists of four shorter lines, with 
alternate rhymes, constructed in the monkish w'ay without regard 
to quantity, and following the rough iambic movement according 
to English pronunciation. We give the two opening stanzas, 
that our readers may judge of the effect, which (if the dialect 
could also have been translated,) would have been complete. 


“ There’s nought but care on every han’ 
In every hour that passes O : 

What signifies the life of man, 

If ’twere na for the lasses 0 1 
“ Green grow the rushes 0 : 

Green grow the rushes 0 : 

The sweetest hours that e’erl spent, 
Were spent among the lasses O. 


Parte de cuncta premit atra Cura, 
Omnibus quae prastereunt in horis; 
Vita quid fallax hominum valeret, 
Vox puellarum nisi subveniret 1 
“ Virent junci fluviales, 

Junci prope lymphas: 

Ah quam ridet, qua; me videt 
Hora inter nymphas! 


“ The warly race may riches chase. 

An’ riches still may fly them O ; 

An’ though at last they catch them fast. 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them O. 
“ Green grow the rushes O : 

Green grow' the rushes O : 
Thesweetesthours that e’er I spent. 
Were spent among the lasses 0.” 


Qui velint, aurnm cupiant petantque ; 
Adsit aut aurum fugiat petentes. 

Quid preces vanas licet assequantur, 
Corde si nunquam placido fruantur 1 
" Virent junci fluviales, 

Junci prope lymphas: 

Ah quam ridet, quae me videt 
Hora inter nymphas!” 


Between this class of translations, and those which follow 
classical models, we find in the Arundines just one specimen of 
an intermediate kind, of which the effect is very pleasing. A 
classical metre, or a metre constructed according to classical ana¬ 
logies, is adopted, and well expresses the flow and rhythm of the 
original; rhyme is dispensed with, and purity of language is 
studied to a considerable extent; but no effort is made to main¬ 
tain a classical style ; on the contrary, the translator sacrifices 
every thing to the preservation of his author’s expression and 
manner, Anglicism and all. To this style (for w-hich good models 
may be found in many of the hymns of the Breviary) we confess 
ourselves partial. It is indeed the only style which can be relied 
upon to represent with absolute fidelity the effect of English lyrics, 
in which the texture is slight and the sense either very vernacular 
or not very profound. The example which we subjoin is so 
good, as to make us regret that it stands alone. 
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From Greenland’s icy mountains. 
From India’s coral strand. 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river. 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 


Thnles ab usque montibus 
Albo gelu rigentibus; 

Ab India, qua curali 
Vincunt arenas aggeres; 
Aurumque qua devolvitur 
Afri ex apricis amnibus; 
Multo e vetusto flumine, 
Multisque palmetis simul, 

‘ Adeste,’ clamant, ‘ tollite 
Erroris atra vincula!’ 


“ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Java’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile 1 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn, 
The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 

“ Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted. 

The lamp of life deny 1 
Salvation ! oh—Salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim; 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learnt Messiah’s name! 


“ Quid thure si. si balsamo 
Odora Javae lilora, 

Si rura pulcriora sunt, 
Homoque solus vilis est? 
Frustra Dei benignitas 
Sic largiter dedit manu— 
Caliginosus Ethnicus 
Deos adorat ligneos! 

" Et nos, quibus veri sacrum 
Effulsit e coelo jubar, 
Caecis viris negabimus 
Vitae, viaeque lampada 1 
Salutis O—Salutis O, 
Enunciate gloriam, 
Extrema donee litora 
Sonant Iesu nomine! 


“ Waft, waft, ye winds. His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll. 

Till like a sea of glory 

11 spreads from pole to pole : 
Till o’er our ransomed nature 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign.” 


“ Quod fecit, et quod pertulit, 
Aurae ferant, ferant aquae, 
Dum sempiterna Veritas 
Utrumque pervadat polum; 
Dum purus Agnus, sanguine 
Lotos revisurus suo, 

Rector, Redemptor, Artifex 
Descendat in terras Deus!” 


We now conte to those poems in the collection which follow 
|classical models; and first, such as are in the hexameter metre. 
Whatever is stately, sustained, and free in thought and expression, 
without antithetical cadence, and without pretension to a lyrical 
character, is in English generally expressed by the blank iam¬ 
bic pentameter of Shakspeare and Milton ; in Latin, by the 
dactylic and spondaic hexameter. The difference of the two 
metres is very considerable ; yet they are pointed out, both by 
their general spirit, by the dignity and irregular distribution of 
their cadences, and by their common employment for the same 
purpose, as the nearest equivalents of each other. The Latin 

I iambic wants dignity; while the English hexameter is clumsy 
and unmanageable. It is not, how'ever, enough to translate 
English blank verse into the Latin hexameter, for that metre has 
within itself several strongly marked varieties, all of which are 
not equally suitable to the expression of the same subjects or 
modes of thought. Heroic narrative claims Virgil for its master; 
philosophical reflection, and graphic illustrations of life or nature, 
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fall within the peculiar province of Lucretius, or Juvenal, or 
Horace, according as they are more or less contemplative, or 
caustic, or familiar; while the luscious half-elegiac rhapsody will 
hardly find any model more kindred to itself than the “ Epithala- 
mium Pelei et Thetidos” of Catullus. As if purposely to illus¬ 
trate these differences, we have in the present volume three trans¬ 
lations, from Milton, Shakspeare, and Tennyson, by Mr. Currey, 
Mr. B. Drury, and Lord Lyttelton, (pp. 205, 90, 109), remark¬ 
ably contrasted with each other; of which it is not too much to 
say, that, whether we regard the taste with which the style of 
each has been chosen, the judgment with which it has been 
handled, or the truthfulness of the general effect, they deserve 
the highest praise which a critic can give them. Our limits will 
not admit of our quoting them at length; we shall content our¬ 
selves with referring our readers to p. 205, for one of the most 
successful imitations of the style of Virgil’s iEneid, which we re¬ 
member to have seen, in Mr. Currey’s version of the well-known ‘ 
speech of Moloch, beginning, 

“ My sentence is for open war.” 

But we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of extracting at 
least a portion of Lord Lyttelton’s “ CEnone;” a translation, after 
the manner of Catullus, from the very beautiful poem of that 
title by Mr. Tennyson. 

“ O Mother Ida, inany-fountained Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy dark 
And dewy dark aloft the mountain pine; 

Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 

Leading a jet-black goat, white-horned, white-hoofed, 

Came up from reedy Simois all alone. 

O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

I sate alone : the golden-sandalled morn 

Rose-hued the scornful hills : I sate alone ' i 

With down-dropt eyes: white-breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he came : a leopard skin 
From his white shoulder drooped: his sunny hair 
Clustered about his temple like a God’s : 

And his check brightened, as the foam-bow brightens 
When the wind blows the foam : and I called out— 

* Welcome, Apollo, welcome home, Apollo, 

Apollo, my Apollo, loved Apollo.’ ” 

(t Me miseram exaudi scatebroso e culmine mater ! 

Ida, meam, genetrix, mors advenit, accipe vocem. 

Desuper Eoo montanus lore madebat 
Tractus, et in dubio stillabant lumine pinus. 
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Cum Paris, heu ! nimium pulchri sub tegmine vultus 
Turpia corda fovens, albis et cornibus hircum 
Insignem et pedibus deducens, caetera nigrum, 

Solus arundinea venit Simoentis ab unda. 

Ida, meam, genitrix, mors advenit, accipe vocem. 

Aurea per raontes roseo fulgore superbos 
Ridebat veniens Aurora; ego sola sedebam 
Triste tuens$ ilium mox albo pectore, ut astrum 
Dissipat obscuras adversa fronte tenebras, 

Vidi incandentem. Lateris gestamina pulchri 
Exuviae pardi pendebant, diaque flavis 
Fluctibus undantes velabant tempora crines 5 
Fulgebantque genae, qualis, cum ventus aquosam 
Fert agitans spumam, nitet arcus in aetheris auras. 

Tunc ego: * Mi tandem salve mihi, dulcis Apollo, 

Exoptate diu salve mihi, dulcis Apollo!’ ” 

The third of these excellent pieces we are unwilling to muti- 
ite. It is a version of the familiar passage of Shakspeare, “ All 
he world’s a stage,” by Mr. Benjamin Drury, in which he has 
ampered the smoothest style of Horace’s epistles with a few 
ouches of the manner of Lucretius, and has produced an effect 
dmirably suited to his original. 

“ All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players ; 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in bis time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms : 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lined. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank, and his big manly voice. 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
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And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 

,f Quo partes agimus, terra est commune theatrum, 

Scenaque factorum : instabiles exiraus, ininms, 

Fabulaque in septem vitae producitur actus. 

Principio in cunis vagit sine viribus infans, 

Nutricisque sinu vomit et lallare recusat. 

Inde puer querulus doctae delubra Minervae 
Suspensus dextra loculos, et lucidus ora, 

Incessu tardo adrepit: turn tristis amator 
Fornacis ritu fervet, caraeque puellae 
Molle supercilium lugubri carmine laudat. 

Hinc bellator atrox, in jurgia promptus et audax, 

Jurans per loca mira, ferae barbatus ad instar, 

Vanum et inane decus vel in ipso limine mortis 
Quaerit ovans, vitamque cupit pro laude pacisci ! 

Proximus in scenam judex venit. Ille rotundo 
Ventre capit pullam, lautaeque opsonia mensae, 

Contractos torquens oculos, barbaque timendus ; 

Verbaque docta loqui solet, et nova promere facta j 
Et sibi sic proprias partes agit. Inde senecta 
Vaccillans curva titubat, macilentus homullus, 

Laxa podagrosae supponens tegmina plantae; 

Cui pera ad latus est, et vitrea Iumina nasum ; 

Cui, bene servatus, jam major crure cothurnus. 

Turn lingua infringi, vox delirare virilis, 

Et fundi infantes balba de nare susurri. 

Ocius inde aetas succedit septima—finis 
Portenti, extremus vitai mobilis actus : 

Claudicat ingenium, rediere oblivia rerum ; 

Gustus hebet, pereunt dentes, caligat ocellus ; 

Omnia deficiunt atque uno tempore desunt.” 

Mr. Charles Merivale’s hexameters in this volume are also of 
eminent merit. At the risk of seeming to dwell too much upon 
a single species of composition, we must extract one of them; 
and we can have no difficulty in fixing upon “ Lotophagi” (p. 13) 
as our specimen. Mr. Tennyson’s original (Mr. Tennyson has 
been singularly fortunate in his translators) is in a stanza re¬ 
sembling that of Spenser, of which, with less excellent manage¬ 
ment, it might perhaps have been difficult to give the effect in 
hexameters. But Mr. Merivale has infused the spirit of the ori¬ 
ginal rhythm into almost every line and pause of his Latin; and 
has divided the whole into two well-balanced portions, of which 
the cadences are so constructed as to represent the stanzaic move¬ 
ment with surprising accuracy. No particular model seems to 
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lave been before his eyes; the versification is that of Virgil, but 
he cadence reminds us of Catullus. 

THE LOTOS EATERS. 

“ Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each : but whoso did receive of them 
And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 

And deep-asleep he seemed, yet all awake; 

And music in his ears his beating heart did wake. 

“ They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon, upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Father-land, 

And wife and child and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar. 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, ‘ We will return no more;’— 

And all at once they sang, ‘ Our island home 
* Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.’ ” 

LOTOPHAGI. 

“ Quinetiam magica ramos de stirpe ferebant, 

Floribus et fructu gravidos, et dulcia cuique 
Dona dabant: quorum succo semel ore recepto, 

Visa procul longis incassum anfractibus unda 
Mugire increpitans, et non sua litora plangi: 

Et tenuis, sociorum aliquis si forte loculus, 

Stridere vox, Lemurum velut imbccilla querela: 

Et licet insomnis, somno cogi inque pediri 
Omnis ; et auditis tremulo modulainine fibris, 

Suave sub arguto geminari pectore murmur. 

, f ‘ Consedere omnes ad flavae Iitus arenae, 

In medio Solis radios Lunaeque tuentes : 

Et patriae dulcis, sobolisque irrepit imago 
Mentibus, et veteris procul oblectamina vitae : 

Taedia mox pelagus, remi qnoque taedia visi 
Ingerere et spumae sterilis longissimus aestus; 

Atque aliquis tandem— f non amplius ibimus,’ inquit: 
Continuoque omnes—‘longe mare clauditur ultra 
‘ Insula, nostra domus: non amplius ibimus’—omnes.” 

A tolerably successful application of the hexameter, to repre- 
ent the effect of irregular English dactylics, (where variation 
i the places of the rhyme, and in the length of the lines, answers 
he same purpose with the variable pauses and cadences of the 
exameter,) will be found in Mr. Hope’s translation from Cole- 
tdge, “ Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O’Kellyn?” (p. 137 .) 
Ve cannot, however, say as much for its use at p. 59 , to translate 
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“The High-mettled Racer.” Nothing can be more opposite % 
the hexameter in character than the long, loose, jumping, jingling 
and peculiarly monotonous dactylic couplets : 

“ Ten thousand strange clamours resound far and near, 

Lords, hawkers, and jockies assail the tired ear &c. &c. 

And in this case, the tone of thought and style of expression is n< 
less incongruous with the genius of the hexameter than tin 
rhythm. On the other hand, the translation from Shenstone’ 
lines on “ Precedence,” at p. 164: 

“ Sir, will you please to walk before ? 

No pray, Sir, you are next the door,” &c. 

is given with obvious propriety in the loose hexameter of Ho 
race’s satires. The metre, if that only had been attended to 
might have suggested hendecasyllabics ; but the sense, expression 
and manner, are here more characteristic than the metre; and thest 
are identical in spirit with the sense, expression, and manner o 
Horace’s hexameters, and of Horace’s hexameters only. 

Next to the hexameter, our attention naturally tends to thosi 
other Latin metres which, from the uniformity and flexibility o 
their structure, and the absence of any system of antithetical o 
recurring cadences, are best calculated to express a simple am 
straightforward flow of thought, or an easy, natural, and exubera^ 
play of feeling. Of these, the most familiar, as well as the mos 
pliable and harmonious, are the hendecasyllabic, and the asclepia< 
choriambic, “ Mascenas atavis edite regibusthe former tende 
and colloquial; the latter more reflective and capable of dignity 
To the same class belong the various uniform iambic systems 
from the scarcely rhythmical line of Terence; the galliainbic 
“ Super alta vectus Atys celeri rate maria;” the pure senarius o 
Catullus ; the impure senarius of Horace (Epode 17), Phasdrm 
and Seneca; down to the choliambic, “ Suffenus iste, Vare, quer 
prob£ nosti.” Besides these, we have the less frequently occurrin 
varieties of anapaestic and trochaic; the gay short choriambi< 
“ Collis o Heliconii,” and its double, “ O colonia, quae cupij 
ponte ludere longo;” the long contemplative choriambic, u Nu! 
lam, Vare, sacr& vile prius severis arborem,” and the Ioni< 
“ Miserarum est nequc amori dare ludum, neque dulci.” Eac 
of these metres has a character of its own, and would sometime 
be more suitable for the purpose of translation than any other. 

The present volume is not rich in specimens belonging to thi 
class; and those which do occur are almost exclusively hendedt 
syllabic. Every English measure of which the movement i 
iambic or trochaic, the lines uniform and less than five feet i 
length, the cadence free, and the transition from couplet to cod'* 
plet quick, and easy,—and also some others, of similar freedom bu 
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less regularity,—will admit of being successfully turned into hende- 
casyllabics; and perhaps the spirit of the Latin language never 
approaches so near to that of the English, as in this very agree¬ 
able metre. Mr. Drury has given us a beautiful example of its 
use for the colloquial expression of reflection and feeling, in a 
translation of Mr. Merivale’s “ Epistle to a Friend,” at p. lo7, 
too long for us to extract. We hope the author will take care that 
this poem is purged, in his second edition, from the blemish of a 
superfluous syllable in the eighth line. Mr. C. Merivale employs 
the same metre with his usual taste and success upon the follow¬ 
ing passage of Tennyson. 


THE LOTOS EATERS. 

How sweet it were, hearing the downward 
stream. 

With half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half-dream ! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber 
light. 

Which will not leave the myrrh bush on 
the height; 

To hear each other’s whispered speech; 

Eating the lotos, day by day, 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray: 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To the influence of mild-minded melan¬ 
choly ; 

To muse and brood and live again in me¬ 
mory. 

With the old faces of our infancy. 

Heaped over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust shut in an urn 
of brass. 


LOTOPHAGI. 

Ut lentis juvat imminere somnis, 

Et proni sonitum tenere rivi, 

Dum marcent oculi, diesque fessis 
Intermortua palpebris hebescit: 

Inque oblivia grata diffluentes, 

Vixdum, ceu jubar aureum, morari. 
Quod sumrais nemorum comis adhsrens 
Sistit languidulo nitore noctem ! 

Haurire ut comitum leves susurros; 
Loton carpere, prandiis vacare: 

Ut fluctus mans interosculantes 
Spectare, et teneros, cientis orbes 
Spurn® lacteolos sequi meatus ! 

His nec Mcestiti® placens imago 
Dulcem desinat implicare fraudem : 

Sic fas sit sine fine somniare ; 

Sic in condita temporum relabi, 

Dum vis® veteres subesse form®, 

Quas infantia noverit, Penatum; 

Et suet® species et ora nostrum, 

Qu® cespes premit et recondit urna 
Selibra cineris coacta cani. 


The uniform iambic metre is not, as we have already stated, 
capable in Latin of expressing sublime or high-toned conceptions 
with the same effect as the hexameter; but it admits of a very 
great degree of elegance and refinement, and when these are the 
characteristics of an original in the blank iambic movement, no 
metre can possibly be fitter for the translation. It occurs only 
once in the “ Arundinesbeing used by the Provost of Eton, 
with excellent judgment and effect, in a translation from Shak- 
speare’s Cymbeline, of which we give the first lines: 


With fairest flowers, 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fi- 
dele, 

I’ll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not 
lack 

The flower that’s like thy face, pale prim¬ 
rose; nor 

The azure harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine, which, not to slander, 

Out-sweetened not thy breath. 


Tuum, Fidele, floribus pulcerrimis, 

Dum durat ®stas, incolamque me vident 
Hffic rura, funus conlegam : pallentium, 
Tui instar oris, primularum copia 
Haud deerit, aut colore venas ®mulans 
Hyacinthus, aut odora frons cynosbati: 
Qu®, nec calumniamur, haud erat tuo, 
Odora quamvis, spiritu fragrantior. 
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We now hasten to the second division of metres those which, 
besides the law of versification observed in each line, have a regu¬ 
lated composition or system of recurring cadences, such as couplets 
or stanzas, and are for the most part compounded of verses differ¬ 
ing from each other either in length or in structure. In all these, 
the thoughts as well as the sounds require, or are compelled to 
assume, more or less of an artificial expression and antithetical 
arrangement; more so, where the system of versification is intri¬ 
cate, or the elements of which it consists strongly contrasted with 
each other; less so, where all the lines are in a similar movement, 
and combine easily together. 

Of couplet systems of metre the Latin poets supply a great 
variety; and others might be framed in strict analogy to these, 
if, for the sake of producing a particular effect, it were considered 
desirable by a modern writer. Those for which we have the best 
classical precedents are eleven in number; three of a dactylic, 
two of a choriambic, and one of an iambic, movement; four of a 
movement compounded between the iambic and dactylic ; one of 
a movement compounded between trochaic and iambic. The 
following conspectus will show them in an order which may serve, 
in some measure, to exemplify their mutual relations, and the 
shades of difference or transition in their spirit and effect. 

(1.) “Laudalnint alii clarain Rhodun aut Mitylenen 
Aut Epheson, bimarisve Corinthi.” 

(2.) “ Gratulor iEchaliam titulis accedere vestris, 

Victorem victae succubuisse queror.” 

(3.) “ Diffugere nives, redeunt jam gramina campis, 

Arboribusquc comae.” 

(4.) “ Sic te Diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera.” 

(5.) “ Lydia, die, per omnes 

Te deos oro, Sybarin cur properas amando.” 

(6.) “ Ibis Liburnis inter alta navium, 

Amice, propngnacula.” 

(7.) tr Petti, -nihil me, sicut antea, juvat 

Scribere versiculos, amore percussum gravi.” 

(8.) “ Altera jam teritur bellis civilibus aetas, 

Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit.” 

(9.) “ Horrida tempestas coelum contraxit, et imbres 

Nivesque deducunt Jovem ; nunc mare, nuncsiluae.” I 
(10.) “ Solvitur acris liyems grat& vice veris et Favoni, 

Trahuntque siccas maebinae carinas.” 

(11.) “ Non ebur neque aureutn 

Me& renidet in domo lacunar.” 
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Among all these metres the most familiar is No. 2, the Ovidian 
hexameter and pentameter. The character of this favourite mea¬ 
sure is peculiarly pointed, epigrammatic, and antithetical. For 
wit of every kind, for polished satire, pungent description of life 
and manners, graphic combinations and contrasts, brilliant effects, 
elaborate prettinesses, and refined fancies, this is generally the ap¬ 
propriate metre. When used for the purposes of wit aud humour, 
or for descriptions of artificial life, its exact counterpart in English 
is the rhyming iambic couplet of five feet, commonly (by the most 
absurd of all possible misnomers) called heroic, as used by Pope 
and his school. The same metre corresponds in sound still more 
closely to the tetrastich with alternate rhymes, as in Gray’s Elegy; 
and may be used with good effect for the translation of English 
elegiacs in almost any form of the rhyming iambic, trochaic, or 
dactylic metre, where the sense of the original is distributed into 
antithetical couplets. But, if any laws of congruity are to be ob¬ 
served in the choice of metre, the promiscuous use of the hexameter 
and pentameter, which we find in this volume, for the translation 
of poems of every variety of rhythm, manner, subject, and cha¬ 
racter, cannot be tolerated. There is no metre less capable of 
such universal application. It has something about it which can 
scarcely be reconciled with unsophisticated nature, much less with 
strong passion, lofty thought, or very deep feeling. Even when 
we are most inclined to be pleased with its employment on such 
subjects, it reminds us of the young Greek in Mr. Hope’s Anas- 
tasius, who “ never fell upon his knees to say his prayers without 
an air, and never rose from his devotions without a grace. He 
himself, when aware of these superfluous ornaments, blushed, and 
would have given all he possessed to shake them off; but they 
clung to him in his own despite.” 

The hexameter and pentameter is never more in place, than 
when used as in the translation of Swift’s humorous descrip¬ 
tion of “A City Shower,” at p. 95 of the “ Arundines.” The 
following lines by Mr. Hildyard, (we do not care to give the 
original), might almost have been written by Ovid ; it is amusing 
to contrast them with the well-known passage in Virgil’s First 
Georgic, on a similar subject. 

“ Si bene quis varii cognoverit oraina coeli, 

Non temere huic subitis obfuit imber aquis. 

Scilicet in terras ubi sit ruitura procella, 

Undique dant certas plurima signa notas. 

Desinit assuetos venturi prascia ludos, 

Nec sequitur caudara felis, ut ante, suam : 

Putrida corruptos sentina emittet odores, 

Cum propriam repetes, nocte ineunte, domum. 

NO. LX1II.—JULY, 1842. K 
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Si sapias, hodie sit cura domestica ccena; 

Mensa nee alterius suadeat ire forasj 
Quippe gravis sumptus conduct® (crede) quadrigae, 

Plus (?) tibi constabit quam tua coena dorni. 

Saeva dabunt importuni praesagia calli, 

Et novus a fractis dentibus angor erit. 

Oscitat inqne uncta discinctus Natta popina 
Multa piger de se, de Jove multa dolet.” 

Other instances in which this metre is used with more or less 
success upon suitable subjects, some gay, others pathetic, but 
all fanciful, are to be found at pp. 7, 19, 31 (Indicia Amoris), 53, 
117, 125, 131, 145, 163, 167, 175, 183, 195, 199, 203, of the 
present volume. One of the best of the specimens in which 
tender fancies predominate, is “ Carolina” (p. 65), by Mr. Drury 
himself, from which we extract the four first stanzas. 

“ I’ll bid the hyacinth to blow, 

I’ll teach my grotto green to be, 

And sing my true love all below 
The holly bower and myrtle tree. 

“ There all bis wild-wood sweets to bring, 

The sweet south wind shall wander by, 

And with the music of his wing 
Delight my rustling canopy. 

“ Come to my close and clust’ring bower, 

Thou Spirit of a milder clime. 

Fresh with the dews of fruit and flower, 

And mountain heath and moory thyme: 

“ With all thy rural echoes come, 

Sweet comrade of the rosy Day ; 

Wafting the wild bee’s gentle hum, 

And cuckoo’s plaintive roundelay.” 

“ Fragrare in pratis hyacintliina serta jubebo 3 
Instituam quernis antra virere comis; 

Quaque tuuiens certat cum sacra laurca myrto, 

Qua peream flamma, motus amore, canam. 

“ Illic delicias sylvarum et frigora carpens 
Felicem Zephyrus pervolifabit liumum 3 
Cujus in amplexu et sub dulce sonantibus alis 
Sccessus lseti pensilis umbra tremet. 

“ Ad mea saxa veni et crinitum frondibus antrum, 

Spiritus, Idaliis alinior orte rosis 3 
Ferquc simul floresque novos et roscida mella, 

Et cuui mouticohi ture palustre thymum. 

“ Concentu nemorum pleno campique susurris 
Adsis, O roseum coucomitate diem 3 
Ad mea saxa veni, moesta cum voce cuculli, 
l’rodat et agrestem quod leve murmur apem.” 
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In most other cases in which these couplets occur through 
the volume, we are dissatisfied, and inclined either to protest 
against the metre as altogether incongruous, or to wish that some 
other had been selected, as giving a nearer approach to the effect 
of the original. What can be more monstrous than the dilution 
into longs and shorts of the splendid passage on Death, “ Ay, 
but to die, and go we know not where” (p. 62), from Shakspeare’s 
“ Measure for Measure a passage not of sententious reflection, 
as it appears in the translation, but of passionate fear, struggling 
with and overcoming natural affection and the sense of shame ? 
Again, Lord Byron’s “ Saul” (p. 70), consists of three different 
metres, making three transitions in the sense; first, a single te¬ 
trastich, with alternate rhymes,— 

“ Thou, whose spell can raise the dead, 

Bid the prophet’s form appear,” See. 

which might be effectively turned by long and short iambics; 
then, ten lines of narrative, in the rhyming “ heroic” couplet, and 
therefore appropriately rendered by the hexameter and pentameter; 
while the third portion in which the prophet speaks, is a series of 
short couplets, 

" Why is my sleep disquieted, 

Who is he that calls the dead &c. 
which would run off very well into the tragic senarius. As it is, 
the whole poem is translated indiscriminately into hexameters and 
pentameters. Again, in Arethusa, p. 105, the choice of this 
metre, and the consequent necessity of eking out the sense and 
language, what by expansion, and what by interpolation of ideas, 
to a degree of fulness and finish quite foreign to the spirit of the 
poem, destroys all identity between the original and the trans¬ 
lation. 

ARETHUSA. 

"Grata jacet vallis sub amcenae raontibus Enuae, 

Pandit ad Eoum quae sua rura jubar: 

Hanc Arethusa colit; colit amnis amator eandem ; 

Labitur undarum laeta labore dies : 

Dulce sodalitium—rediit mens una duobus ; 

Lis, modo quae rupit, firmat amicitiam. 

Cantibus exsiliunt montano mane cubili, 

Inde terunt varias prona fluenta vias ; 

Pascna maturo quaernnt viridantia Phcebo, 

Asphodelique novis roribus herba tumet. 

Undosi demum delapsos in maris aestum 
Serior Ortygio contegit umbra sinu : 

Tales sidereis aniraae laetantur in arvis, 

Queis, licet effluxit vita, relucet amor.” 

K 2 
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YVe subjoin the whole of the English poem, of which the last 
stanza is thus translated, together with another translation, which, 
(though it takes more than one liberty with the Latin language) 
aspires to represent more faithfully the general effect of the ori¬ 
ginal. The metre adopted is one for which it would be difficult 
to produce any classical authority, being a stanza of three ana¬ 
paestic lines of unequal length, without any strict observance of 
the law r of synaphea : the principal object having been to preserve 
an identity of rhythm. 


“ Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains; 

From cloud and from crag 
With many a jag. 

Shepherding her bright fountains. 

She leapt down the rocks 
With her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the streams; 

Her steps paved with green 
The downward ravine 
Which slopes to the western gleams ; 
And gliding and springing 
She went, ever singing, 

With murmurs as soft as sleep ; 

The Earth seemed to love her, 
And Heaven smiled above her, 

As she lingered toward the deep. 

“Then Alpheus bold 
On his glacier cold 

With his trident the mountains struck, 
And opened a chasm 
In the rocks; with a spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 

And the black South wind 
It ungealed behind 
The urns of the silent snow, 

And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in sunder 
The bars of the hills below. 

The beard and the hair 
Of the river-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep, 

As he followed the light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 

“ ‘ Oh save me, oh guide me, 

‘ And bid the deep hide me, 

‘ For he grasps me now by the hair!’ 
The loud Ocean heard, 

To its blue depth stirred. 

And divided at her prayer. 

And under the water 
The Earth’s white daughter 
Fled like a sunny beam ; 


“ Arethusa nivali est 
Ortacubili 

Montibus Acrocerauniis, 

Ex nube et scopulo 
Cautibus horrido 
Fontes lucida congregans. 
Desiluit saxis, 

Iricolor comas, 

Inter flumina difHuens; 
Convallem viridi 
Pede constravit 
Pronam ad vesperis ignes; 
Lapsuqueet saltu et 
Cantibus ibat 
Somni murmure raollior; 
Terra favebat amans, 

Et Domus ®theiis 
Ad mare risit eunti. 

“ Tunc Alpheus atrox 
Gelida in glacie 
Movit saxa tridenti, 

Barathrumque refregit 
Montibus, omnem 
Vi quatiens Erymanthum. 
Dejecitque niger 
Pone premens Notus 
Taciturn® uivis urnas, 
Motuque et tonitru 
Dissiluerunt 

Clauslra jacentia collium. 
Visa Dei madidis 
Barba capillis 
Prreceps per cataractam, 
Dum velocifug® 
Sequitur nymph® 
Eucem ad Doridis oram. 

“ ‘ Oh parce, oh serva, et 
‘ Conde profundo I 
‘ Jamjam ciine piehendor!’ 
Audiit Oceanus 
Per vada c®rula 
Dicessitque precanti. 

Et fugit sub aquas 
Ut nitidum jubar 
Filia Candida terr®, 
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Behind her descended, 

Her billows unblended 
With the brackish Dorian stream.— 
Like a gloomy stain 
On the emerald main 
Alplieus rushed behind,— 

As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 

Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 

“ Under the bowers 
Where the Ocean powers 
Sit on their pearled thrones. 

Through the coral woods 
Of the weltering floods. 

Over heaps of unvalued stones ; 

Through the dim beams 
Which amid the streams 
Weave a network of coloured light. 

And under the caves 
Where the shadowy waves 
Are as green as the forest’s night; 
Outspeeding the shark 
And the sword-fish dark 
Under the ocean foam. 

And up through the rifts 
Of the mountain clifts 
They passed to their Dorian home. 

“ And now from their fountains 
Id Enna’s mountains 
Down one vale where the morning basks. 
Like friends once parted 
Grown single-hearted, 

They ply their watery tasks 
At sunrise they leap 
From their cradles steep 
In the curve of the shelving hill; 

At noontide they flow 
Through the woods below, 

And the meadows of asphodel ; 

And at night they sleep 
In the rocking deep. 

Beneath the Ortygian shore ; 

Like spirits that lie 
In the azure sky, 

When they love and live no more.” 


Non intermixtft 
Subtus eunti 
Sals& Doridis unda.— 
Turbida ceu labes 
Viridi in pelago 
Pone Alpbeiis adest ruens, 
Ut venti exagitat 
Vorticibus natans 
Aquila infensa colnmbam. 

“ Sub loca, qua Vires 
Oceanitides 

Gemmatis soliis sedent. 

Per sylvas liquido 
Curalinas salo, 

Lapides super incognitos ; 

Per tremula in mediis 
Lumina quas fretis 
Neetunt textaeolorum, 

Et sub speluncis 
Qua tenebrosae 
Nemus ut nocte virent aquae ; 
Carchariam et xiphiam 
Praetereuntes 
Subter canitie mans, 

Atque iterum elapsi 
Per cava montium, 
Cessere in Siculas domos. 

“ Nunc fonte ex uno, in 
Mootibus Ennae, 

Valle ubi lux oriens cubat, 

Ut amici ex iris 
Conciliati, 

Peragunt humida pensa. 

Sole novo e celsis 
Saliunt cunis 
Curvi collis in antro, 

Stillantque sob aestum in 
Nemorum saltus 
Pascuaque asphodelorum; 

Et nocte in tremulo 
Marmore dormiunt 
Ortygium prope littus, 

Ut pendent animae 
Caeruleo in polo 
Non vivae, sed amantes.” 


In the following, and several other instances, though we can¬ 
not object to the hexameter and pentameter metre as altogether 
inappropriate, and see much to admire in the way in which the 
translation is executed, we should still have liked a closer imita¬ 
tion of the spirit of the original rhythm. 


“ Oft in the stilly night. 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
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The smiles, the tears, of boyhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken ; 

The eyes that shone, now dimmed and gone; 

The cheerful hearts now broken. 

“ Oh oft as I remember all 

The friends thus linked together, 

Whom I have seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather j 
I feel like one who stands alone 
In banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed !” 

" Saepe mihi, dum nox late silet, ante catena 
Quam domitos sensus vinxerit alma quies, 

Praeteritos reparat magica dulcedine soles 
Mnemosyne, cupida sollicitata prece. 

Omne redit quidquid ridere aut flere solebam, 

Quidquid et eftari motus amore puer; 

Qui nunc luce carent, oculi effulgere videntur; 

Quae pcriere, novo corda lepore micant. 

“ Ah quoties animo vetcres reminiscor amicos, 

Indelibata pectora juncta fide, 

Quos ego, vae misero, vidi cecidisse superstes, 

Ut folia hyberno flamine rapta cadunt ; 

Deserta vidcor spatiari moestiis in aula, 

Quam nuper festi perstrepuere chori; 

Qua lychni sine luce manent, sine odore corollae j 
Et, de convivis tot modo, solus ego !” 

We have sketched off what follows, not to challenge a compa¬ 
rison between our hasty attempt and the work of Dr. Kennedy, 
but to show what we should have preferred in the way of metre. 

“ Saepe in nocte silenti 

Quurn non dum sopor illigat, 

Blanda luce priores 

Mnemosyne rcvocat dies; 

Risus et lachrynias sacrae 
Vcrbaquc arnica puertia, 

Et jam cassum oculis jubar, 

Et jam gaudia cordibus. 

“ Saepe ego sic reminiscens 
Junctos fcedcre amicos, 

Quos occumbcrc vidi, ut 
Frondes tempore brumae, 

Spiro ut post epulas hems, 

Qui vacud stat in aula, 

Inter marcida serta cx- 
-tinctaquc lumina solus.” 
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We think “ The First Grief” (p. 16S), of which the opening 
stanza is— 

“ O call my brother back to me, 

I cannot play alone : 

The summer comes with flower and bee : 

Where is my brother gone ?” &c. 

unsuited to the hexameter and pentameter, because it affects a 
certain abruptness and incoherence both in sense and manner, 
and the pauses are almost as strong and frequent after the first as 
after the second line of the distich. It would be better expressed 
in the Horatian metre, 

“ Diffugere nives, redeunt jam gramina campis, 

Arboribusque comae.” 

The general spirit and varying distribution of cadences in the 
following u On Spring” (p. 188),—also translated into hex¬ 
ameters and pentameters— 

“ Lo! where the rosy-bosomed hours 
Fair Venus’ train appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers 
And wake the purple year ! 

The attic warbler pours her throat 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of spring; 

While, whispering pleasure as they fly. 

Cool Zephyrs through the clear blue sky 
Their gathered fragrance fling.” 

— might, in our opinion, have been much more closely imitated 
in the long and short choriambic, 

“ Sic te Diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera.” 

The effect of the double rhymes in “ The Burial of Sir John 
Moore” (p. 206 ), which are of great importance to the English 
rhythm, is lost in the translation. 

“ Not a sound was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 

O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

“ We buried him deep at dead of night. 

The sod with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light. 

And the lanthorn dimly burning.’’ 

“ Buccina nulla dedit, nee tristem naenia vocem, 

In vallum tulimus nos ubi membra Ducis; 

Non solito miles decoravit honore sepulcrurn, 

Martia non solitos arma dedere sonos. 
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“ Undique constabant horrenda silentia noctis, 

Luna laborantes vix agitabat eqnos; 

Lumina praebebant incerto larapades igne, 

Hasta sepulcralem dura cavabat humum.” 

We have thrown these two stanzas very roughly, but suffici¬ 
ently (as it seems to us) to give a better general effect, into a 
more stately metre. 

“ Non fragor auditus, non nicesti ad funere cantus, 

Quum trepidi trans castra cadaver 
Extulimus, neque quisquam armis dedit ultima miles 
Signa loco, quo conditur heros. 

“ Alta condidimus terra, jam nocte profundd, 

Vertentes bastilibus agrum, 

Sub lucem incertam tremulae inter nubila lunae 
Obscurosque nigrae facis ignes.” 

To mention only one other instance where we think a nearer ap¬ 
proximation to the sound of the English couplets might have been 
accomplished, we should have been disposed to use the metre— 

“ Non ebur neque aureum 

Med renidet in domo lacunar”— 


for the version of the half trochaic, half iambic lines at p. 210, 

“ Mary, 1 believed thee true, 

And I was blest in thus believing.” 

The specimens in the “ Arundines” of couplet metres, other 
than the hexameter and pentameter, are not numerous. “ Tom 
Bowling,” at p. 68, is translated with good judgment, by Mr. 
Hodgson,into the metre which we have recommended for “ The 
Burial of Sir John Moore;” but we cannot approve of the fre¬ 
quency with which the spondaic termination, “ Mensorem co- 
hibent Archyta,” is adopted for the shorter lines. It is extremely 
rare in Horace ; but here it occurs five times in twelve couplets. 
There are pleasing specimens, of the long and short choriambic 
at p. 83 ; of the hexameter combined with the dimeter iambic at 
pp. 99 and 143; and of the long and short iambic at pp. 197 and 
247. The following translation of Bishop Heber’s short “ Even¬ 
ing Hymn” into dactylics, No. 3, strikes us as, in every respect, 
among the very best pieces in the volume. 


“ God, that madest earth and heaven, 
Darkness and light ? 

Who the day for toil hast given, 

For rest the night; 

May thine angel guards defend us, 
Slumber sweet thy mercy send us. 
Holy dreams and hopes attend us 
This livelong night.” 


“ O Deus, o Tu, qui terras coelosque parasti, 
Quique diem el tenebras, 

Qui perferre jubes lrnta sub luce labores, 

Olia node refers; 

Angelicis functos operum tueare ministris, 
Dum sopor altus liabel; 

Spesque hilares adstent et longa noctis in hora 
Somnia sancta loris.” 

B. 
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We cannot refrain from adding a tetrastich of beautiful choriam- 
bics, bearing the same unexplained signature with our last extract. 

“ Alms. 

“ Give, if thou can’st an alms; if not, afford 
Instead of that a sweet and gentle word; 

God crowns our goodness, wheresoe’er He sees 
On our part wanting the abilities.— Herrick.” 

“ Si nununos habeas, da quod babes; si minus id vales. 

Da solatiolum dulciloquis et teneris labris : 

Si quid fecerimus corde pio, plaudit opus Pater, 

Qui nos instituit rerum inopes, et miserans videt.—B.” 

We regret that the little space we have left will compel us to 
dismiss the subject of odal or stauzaic metres much more cursorily 
than its intrinsic interest deserves. Of these there is no very large 
proportion in the “ Arundines.” Of that diffuse, and to our taste 
(we confess), out of the pages of Horace, almost always weary 
and monotonous metre, the Horatian Alcaic,—a metre much too 
artificial and peculiar in its structure to be often available for the 
purpose of translation, unless the object is to produce something 
quite unlike the original,—we have, happily, only three specimens 
here. Even of these three, only one answers to our idea of a 
good translation; which is the version of Milton’s Sonnet “ To 
Mr. Lawrence,” at p. 141. The original has an elaborate 
Horatianism about it which makes it peculiarly appropriate for 
Alcaics; and Mr. Hodgson, the translator, has done justice to 
his opportunity. 

** To Mister Lawrence. “ Ad Laurf.ntium. 

Lawrence, of virtuous fathers virtuous son, 0 casta casti progenies patris. 

Now that the ways are dank, and fields all Dam bruma campos occupat et vias. 

mire. Quo rure, Laurenti, reducto. 

Where shall we sometimes meet and by the Quosve focos apud hospitales 
fire , Longo auferemus taedia de die ? 

Help waste a sullen day, what may be won Quod hora nobis cunque dabit lucii 
From the hard season gaining! Time will run Morosa carpentes, ut annus 
On smoother till Favonius re-inspire Praetereat leviore penna; 

The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire Constricta donee prata refecerint 
The lily and rose that neither sowed nor spun. Alae Favoni, liliaque et rosas. 

What next repast shall feast us, light and Laboris expertes, amictu 

choice, Verna novo decorarit aura. 

Of Attic taste with wine, whence we may Quas munda nobis caena parabitur! 

rise Quae lecta mensae fercula!—age, Attico 

To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice De more, promenturque vina, et 
Warble immortal notes of Tuscan air. Post calices bene tacta noctem 

He, who of these delights can judge, and spare Producet una barbilos auream. 

To interpose them oft, is not unwise.” Et vox Etruscos callidior modos 
Spirare, et effundens choreae 
Sidereae propiora chordis. 

Qui tanta novit gaudia carpere, 
Prudensque parca mente frui sapit, 

Scit itle, ni fallor, Deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti.” 
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Mr. C. Merivale’s translation of the u Danae” of Simonides 
(p. 115) into alcaics, is, like everything from his hand in the 
volume, tasteful and elegant; but it only approximates as nearly 
as that metre can (which is far from near) to the spirit of the 
Greek. We are very sure that if he had adopted the uniform 
asclepiad system, “ Pastor quum traheret per freta navibus,” he 
would have succeeded in giving the effect much more faithfully. 
Mr. Drury also would have pleased us better, and done more 
justice to Euripides, if he had turned the chorus from Alcestis at 
p. 184 into the couplet, 

“ Non ebur neque aureum 

Mea renidet in domo lacunar.” 

Of Sapphics there are several graceful specimens, all of them 
used to translate either English stanzas, or lyrical passages from 
Milton, the tender spirit and soft music of which corresponds 
admirably with the Sapphic character. One of the prettiest of 
these is “ Sweet Echo,” at page 37. We shall content ourselves 
with quoting the shortest,—in our opinion the best of all the 
Provost of Eton’s translations from “ Gammer Gurton.” 

“ Poor Robin. “ Rubecula. 

The north-wind doth blow, Ingruit ssevus Boreas, nivesque 

And we shall have snow. Jam per algentem glomerantur auram; 

And what will poor Robin do then, Tempore hoc tristi libi cara quid, Ru- 

Poor thing 1 becula fiet 1 

He’ll sit in a barn, Horreo tu stramineo sedebis, 

And keep himself warm, Et vel hiberna glacie calescens 

And hide his head under his wing, Dulce sub penna caput usque tu, Ru- 

Poor thing.” becula, condes.” 

Of other stanzaic metres we have only three specimens; two 
in the same metre with Horace’s Ode “ Quis tnuM gracilis te 
puer in ros&;” the other in that of “ Scriberis Vario fortis et 
hostium.” One of these (in the latter metre) is a translation of 
Burns’s “ Auld lang syne,” by Mr. Drury; but we must say that 
the simple broad Scotch does not go well into Latin; the effect 
is neither Scotch nor classical. We particularly wonder how so 
graceful a scholar as the translator could bring himself to per¬ 
petrate such a strange misrepresentation of his original as the 
following:— 

“ And surely ye’ll be your pint-stoup, “ Potantes cyathi lege videbimus, 

And surely I’ll be mine; Uler Threiciam siccet amystidem: 

And we’ll tak a cup o’ kindness ycl, Plenum fundite, lo, fundile Cacubum 

For auld lang syne. Acti temporis ob dies 1 

We fear too that, whether from the circumstance of the original 
being a favourite with us, or from any other cause, we cannot 
altogether compliment Mr. Drury upon his success in the trans¬ 
lation from the “ Christian Year” at p. ‘229; though, in point of 
metre, the English and Latin exactly correspond. The third of 
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these specimens in the less usual metres (Lord Lyttelton’s trans¬ 
lation from Gray’s Ode to Adversity) amply compensates by its 
excellence for any defects iu the other two; and with this con¬ 
cluding extract we take our leave of Mr. Drury’s very interesting 
volume. 

f ‘ Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taste of pain. 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

** When first thy Sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed. 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 

And bad to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged Nurse ? thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore j 
What sorrow was thou bad’st her know, 

Aud from her own she learned to melt at other’s woe.” 

if Quae ssevo domitos imperio regis 
Mortales, superi nata Jovis Dea, 

Dira non sine poena et 
Flagris improba ferreis 
“ Pertentans homines ; unde adamantinis 
Sub vinclis trepidum comprimitur Nefas, 

Angunturque malorum 
Seris pectora luctibus, 

“ Nec puri sceleris non animi dolent; 

Te reges dominam purpurei novara, 

Deserti sociorum, 

Te vano gemitu tremunt. 
i* “ Cum lectam generi mittere filiam 
Huinano voluit ccelicolum Pater 
Virtutem, tibi diam 

Commisit sobolera Deus, 

“ Ut prudens tenerae pectora fingeres. 

Ah quanta rigidam te patientia, 

Nutrix aspera, longis 
Virtus temporibus tulit! 

“ Sensit, qua miseris fracta doloribus 

Mens cura gemeret: sensit, et haud suo, 

Te perdocta magistra, 

Luctu tangitur invicem.” 
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Art. IV. — 1. Sectio I. Statutum novum de Disciplind Theolo- 
gicd. Oxford. May 12. 1842. 

2. Proposed Repeal of the Censure on Dr. Hampden, announced 

by the Hebdomadal Board. May 24. 1842. 

3. The Hampden Question revived by the Hebdomadal Board. 
Baxter. Oxford. 

4. The Censure of 1836 still necessary. Baxter. Oxford. 

5. A Letter to certain. Members of Convocation. Vincent. Ox¬ 
ford. 

6 . The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. The 
Eleventh of the Public Course of Lectures, in Trinity TermM 
Read before the University, in the Divinity School, Oxford, 
June 1, 1842. By R. D. Hampden, D.D. Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Canon of Christ Church. B. Fellowes. Ludgate 
Hill. 

7. The Lecture of the Regius Professor of Divinity Considered. ( 
Baxter. Oxford. 

8. Letters addressed by Large Bodies of the Clergy to those 
Members of Convocation who met in the Common Room of 
Corpus Christi College , during the Controversy of 1836, toge¬ 
ther with the Answers returned to the same. Baxter. Ox¬ 
ford. 

9. Various Letters , Reprints , fyc. fyc. 

10. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hampden , Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. By William Palmer, 
M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St. Mary Magdalene College, 
Oxford, and Deacon in the Church of England. Parker. 
Oxford. 

If it had been possible,—if the cause of the Catholic Faith in 
this branch of the Church were not in the most imminent peril,— 
we would gladly have passed over so painful a subject as the re¬ 
newal of the Hampden question. But the extraordinary circum¬ 
stances under which it has been revived, and the certainty of its 
becoming henceforward a matter of ceaseless agitation, forbid us 
to be silent. We cannot conceive a greater and more summary 
blow to the orthodoxy of the Church of England, to its integrity, 
and its very existence, than that the Censure of 1836 should be 
withdrawn without the satisfaction which was then required, viz. 
a bond fide retractation; but great as such a blow would be, 
greatly as it would affect the character of the Church of England 
in the eyes of her own orthodox children, and in the eyes of all 
our neighbours, it is impossible to suppress the conviction that 
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this mortal blow has been all but struck, and is sure to be again 
soon and frequently attempted. With so # great a recent deliver¬ 
ance, and so great a danger still impending, it would argue the 
most careless ingratitude for the past, and the most listless indif¬ 
ference for the future, if we were not to do our present best to 
set the matter in its full importance before our readers. It is no 
question of form, or order, or constitution ; it is the Catholic 
Faith,—the Creed of the Christian,—which is at peril; which 
Dr. Hampden has declared and still maintains to be a mere 
matter of human opinion not essential to Christianity, and which 
the University would treat with the like contempt, if it were now 
to withdraw its censure six years ago so nobly, so unanimously 
passed. 

Our business is first with the particular occasion selected for 
this attempt. And here we cannot help expressing our deep 
regret that we should not have been allowed to consider so im¬ 
portant a measure as that denoted by the first part of our head¬ 
ing, by itself, on its own merits. As it is, the Statute has been 
introduced to the world with the most inauspicious possible con¬ 
text. We are forced to view it side by side with another and a 
most uncompanionable measure. 

On the 12th of May a new and complex Theological Statute, 
very important as regarded its apparent aims, and containing the 
possible germs of great changes, was brought before Convocation. 
It" was understood beforehand, what proved to be the fact, that it 
was to be proposed, not clause by clause, but as a whole, to be 
wholly passed, or wholly negatived : and it must be admitted that 
the clauses, though many and various, had that relation which 
would have rendered the Statute mutilated and imperfect if any 
one had been singled out for rejection. This, of course, was an 
evil, though in the existing state of University law or custom, 
which forbids the smallest comparison of sentiment between the 
Hebdomadal Board and Convocation, we do not see how r it could 
have been avoided. But let this pass. The Statute thus pro¬ 
posed, as a w'hole, was viewed with some degree of dissatisfaction 
by, we believe, every individual member of Convocation who, 
without having assisted at its framing, had given himself the 
trouble to master its provisions. Nothing could exceed the gene¬ 
ral uneasiness and distrust. The objections felt to the Statute 
were so manifold, that we really believe their number, which 
created a sort of expectation that the Statute would be found 
utterly impracticable, and was to all theological intents and pur¬ 
poses a mere paper scheme, was the reason why no one of them 
was followed up, and the Statute passed with scarcely a show of 
opposition. 

As we have not yet seen this document in English, for the 
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benefit of unlearned readers, as well as for the information of 
those who have not seen it in any form, we will give the sub¬ 
stance of it. 1. By way of preamble, it acknowledges the pre¬ 
sent deficiency of theological education in the University, and 
the foundation by the Crown of two new Professorships, to be 
placed under the control of the University, and accommodated to 
its system in such points as residence, nature of the lectures, 
arrangement of the classes and examinations: the two Professor¬ 
ships being, one of “ Pastoral” Theology, in which rather singular 
term is included instruction in the “ Pastoral,” i. e. ministerial 
office, the art of composing and delivering sermons, the history of 
Liturgies and Rubrics, and other similar subjects; the other of 
Ecclesiastical History and Patristic Theology. 

2 . Each of the new Professors is to reside six months, between 
the 10th of October and the first of July, following. In each of 
the three virtual terms of residence (Easter and Trinity term 
being reckoned as one), each Professor shall read a course of 
lectures, at least four a week, for six successive weeks. Besides 
which, he shall give catechetical lectures of a more private cha¬ 
racter, and more resembling the lectures of the college tutors, 
which are the actual medium of instruction at Oxford, on some 
one author ancient or modern; the pupils to be examined during 
the lecture, and each class not to exceed a convenient number. 
“ In the remaining departments of Theology, i. e. those con¬ 
cerned with Doctrine, Interpretation and Articles of Faith, lec¬ 
tures are to be given by the Regius and Margaret Professors, and 
on Hebrew grammar by the Professor of that language, as here¬ 
tofore.” 

3. They are to be called Scholars in Theology, who give in their 
names as such after passing their examination for the B. A. 
degree. Every scholar shall attend at least twenty lectures in 
each series: and the Professor shall not give a certificate of attend¬ 
ance at a course of lectures, unless he shall be satisfied that the 
scholar has been actually present and has paid attention. 

4. There shall be public examinations in theology twice a 
year, viz. in Lent term, and Trinity term. No scholar shall 
present himself for examination, till he has completed four terms 
after his examination for the B. A. degree, and has attended at 
least six courses of lectures in theology; not more than two 
courses in each term counting towards the six. At the beginning 
of Lent tern), the four Theological Professors and the Hebrew 
Professor shall meet, and elect from themselves two examiners for 
the year; the Professor of senior standing to have the casting 
vote, if necessary. On the election being declared, a third 
examiner, either a graduate in divinity or a D. C. L. in priest’s 
orders, is to be nominated by the Vice-Chancellor, and confirmed 
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by a meeting of graduates in divinity. Due public notice of the 
examinations is to be given, and an alphabetical list of the names 
of those who offer themselves is to be posted on the door of the 
divinity school. The examiners may examine in any of the 
subjects of the lectures, only taking care to keep in view the 
Articles of the Christian Faith, the interpretation of Scripture, 
and ministerial duties. All three examiners are to be present; 
and if any one is unavoidably absent, the Vice-Chancellor is to 
appoint some one of considerable standing in divinity to supply 
his place. The examination shall be partly viva voce, and partly 
on paper, at the discretion of the examiners. Simple “ Testa¬ 
murs ” are to be given, at the close of each day, to those who pass 
satisfactory examinations. Those who are unsuccessful, may try 
again any other term. At the close of each half-yearly examination 
there is to be posted on the door of the divinity school an alpha¬ 
betical list of those who have passed, and who thereby acquire 
the title of Candidates in Divinity, S.T. C. or C. D. The first 
examination is to be in Lent term, 1844; the lectures, if possible, 
to commence at once after the present long vacation. 

We have only space to notice a few of the objections that were 
felt, and that very reasonably, in our opinion, against this Statute. 
In the first place, it is evidently but an inchoate measure. It is 
impossible to say, not so much how it will work, as how it is 
intended to work; how it is to be adjusted to the Academic 
i system, and how to the practice of the English Church. Here is 
a class or title created, which, for all that appears, is merely hono- 
frary—“Candidates in Divinity.” The word “Candidate” must 
have an ulterior bearing, and evidently has been studiously 

I reserved, that it may point to something yet to come; for other¬ 
wise, surely the scholars would have been so called. In Oxford 
it is very common for students to be candidates for a scholarship; 
but in the case before us, to use a vulgar expression, the cart is 
put before the horse—they are scholars, with a view to a candidate- 
ship. After a year’s hearing of lectures, and daily tuition, closed 
by a very solemn examination, they are allowed to be candidates 
•—for what r This we are left to surmise. 

That the University should wish to make its degrees in divinity 
something more than a mere matter of form, and with that view 
should design a course of special preparation and “ candidateship” 
for those degrees, is, we are ready to allow 7 , very natural and 
proper. But in the present case no such intention is expressed : 
we are left to conjecture whether the new C. D.’s will be nearer 
the degree of B. D. and D. D. than any M. A. who, having kept 
his name on the books for eleven years, is able, by the payment of 
a few fees, and going through some pro forma exercise, to leap 
over his B. D., and return to his admiring friends a full-blown 
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Doctor of Divinity. It cannot be doubted, that if any one does 
reside a fourth year in Oxford, hearing eight lectures a week, and 
taking a still more active part in as many more, passes a severe 
public examination with the risk of disgrace, and spends in the 
process £200 over and above the expenses of an ordinary university 
education, the sympathies of all just and reasonable men will be 
in favour of giving him some preference over the common crowd. < 
He ought to have a most decided preference. But the present 
Statute does not give him any, and therefore is evidently incom¬ 
plete. As, however, some of the difficulties which lie in the way 
of this scheme, as a convenient preparation for degrees in divinity] 
are perhaps still more evident in another view of the subject, we 
hasten on to it. 

Nothing whatever has transpired as to the use likely to be 
made of this Statute by the heads of the Church. They have a 
right to demand from the university more special theological 
preparation than what it now actually gives. At present there is 
no difference whatever between the academic course of a student 
preparing for, or rather desirous of, holy orders, and one who 
intends to be a lawyer, a physician, or a country gentleman; ex¬ 
cepting only that the former returns to Oxford for one term, after ! 
taking his B.A. degree, and hears one course of a dozen lectures 1 
introducing him, for that is all that can be attempted, to the 1 
study of theology. It is sometimes insinuated, indeed, that not: 
even is this done, and that many obtain a certificate of attend¬ 
ance without having been even present; while a large portion are 
ostentatiously inattentive. This we believe to be a mere idle ca¬ 
lumny utterly without foundation. Still it must be confessed' 
that for a university reputed all over the world to be the head 
quarters of Anglican Theology, the direct special instruction it 
gives to candidates for orders is ridiculously scanty. So far the 
apparent general aim of the Statute only meets an obvious defi¬ 
ciency. But the difficulties, we apprehend, are in the working 
of the scheme. 

The mere expense of an additional year of residence, as a pre¬ 
paration for orders, is no trifling consideration. The average ex¬ 
pense of the university course cannot be put at lower than 700/., 
viz. three years and a half at 200/. a year. Here is at least 150/. 
added to it; and that at a time when there is a universal cry for 
more clergy, education for people of moderate means, and greater 
economy in every branch of expenditure ; and when a premier of 
no little financial prudence and sagacity has recently declared that; 
reckless extravagance is the universal sin of the age. YVe say atj 
once, the people cannot afford it, unless something else is done 
to meet the necessity of the case. The expense of preparation 
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I for orders must not be increased. Consider the class to whom 
Oxford was once open. Consider the thirty thousand students 
she once maintained and taught, in days wheu nearly all the 
|money in the land was locked up in the coffers of a few Jew 

( usurers, and the population of England was not a quarter of what 
it is now;—when, also, there was not a single corner of the land 
without its religious house, and school of sacred learning, ready to 
receive, yea rather alluring by stratagem, and seizing by force, the 
very poorest of the poor, and the lowest of the low. Again, look 
to the great sacrifices already required and cheerfully made by so 
many in order to send sons to the university,—sacrifices so largely 
shared in by many others who have no voice in the matter. What 
ja painful history might be told, if domestic privacy could be so 
invaded, if the affections of home and the pride of family could 
ever be forced to reveal it, of the secret pains and self-denials at 
which so large a portion of our academic youth are maintained in 
their state of careless ease or generous ambition. How many 
households are submitting to “ chill penury,” and hiding them¬ 
selves within their changeless homes, at the very time perhaps 
when opening minds require a larger range of objects, and fresh 
faces, and variety of scene, all for the sake of one. How many 
daughters are defrauded of their fair advantages and sent both 
lomebred and portionless to battle their way through a heartless 
world, that some unjustly favoured brother may become great at 
jtheir expense. How many of the students themselves, with va¬ 
rious degrees of necessity and excuse, incur heavy debts by their 
Oxford course, from which they are years in disencumbering 
themselves, and from the moral effects of which they never reco- 
ver. The enormous and, we fear, increasing expense of the 
university course loudly calls for remedy. The number which 
now directly profits by these institutions bears no adequate pro¬ 
portion to their vast wealth, and vast actual superiority over every 
echool in the kingdom. It is distressing to think of the conse¬ 
quences of this straightness, and too exclusive monopoly;—a mo¬ 
nopoly, we are far from denying, the result of circumstances 
[more than of the system of the universities. Inferior provincial 
jcolleges, inferior in every sense, both in their learning and the 
tone of their religion, are a cheap but very savourless and graceless 
Substitute for ancient Alma Mater. We are persuaded from what 
has come under our own observation, that nothing can be worse, 
more unsound, more congenial with heresy, than the religious spirit 
of at least one of the colleges founded not long since by excellent 
men, for the very purpose of doing what the universities once did, 
- Affording to persons of straightened means the opportunity of pre¬ 
paring for holy orders. Again, look to the Missionary Colleges. Why 
1 No. lx ill.—JULY, 1842. L 
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should not Oxford be competent in all respects, as it doubtless is 
in the most essential, to this important function? Can it be said 
that the existing establishments for this purpose do full justice to 
the name of English orthodoxy? Look to our vast wastes of po¬ 
pulation almost unredeemed from heathenism, if not relapsing 
into it;—look to the churchless and even godless myriads swarm¬ 
ing from our shores and carrying the curse of civilization without 
religion to every pagan isle, and every desert wild;—look to our 
overgrown yet still growing empire in the East, our vast armies 
whether speaking our own or a hundred barbaric tongues, the 
many tribes with whom the vicissitudes of peace and war bring us 
in contact or collision, and to whom we are providential though 
unworthy and unwilling witnesses of the name of Jesus,—these 
all crying out with an urgent and daily increasing cry for more 
men, and more, and still more, willing to forsake all, and welcome 
pain and poverty, that they may spread that Name. 

It would be needless, and our space would not allow us, to 
dwell on the various plans that have been devised for supplying , 
this grievous deficiency in Oxford. It is acknowledged by all. j 
But, the question is, how to discover a practical remedy. A re- i 
medy to be practical ought to be cheap. The total burdens of 
the divinity student ought to be diminished, not increased. The 
Oxford divinity student ought to be at a less presumed expendi¬ 
ture than now. A lower census, a less tirnocratic scale, ought to 
be adopted. But the Statute, perhaps unavoidably, does not in 
any of its provisions suggest any way of relief on this head. It 
only enjoins another, i. e. a fourth year of residence : and leaves 
the rest, for assuredly something remains to be done, to future 
legislation, or to the private efforts and limited powers of tutors 
and other college officers. We will add, that as things now are, 
the additional year of residence would be even more than propor¬ 
tionately expensive. The divinity scholar would have to reside 
out of college, and to procure many costly theological works. 

We believe it has been proposed to avoid the expense of a four 
years’ residence, by allowing divinity students to pass their final 
examination in Arts after two years’ residence. The objections 
to this are almost too obvious to mention. The third year is 
generally said to be that in which the classical student makes 
most real progress. He takes a year at least to open his eyes fully 
to the university world and the new fields of literature and science 
spread before him, and he has commonly a good deal to undo 
and unlearn before he can give his whole powers, if he ever does, 
to his prescribed task. After a year of bewilderment, distraction, 
and delusion, one year is not enough for the student to make full 
amends for lost time, and turn to good account his dear-bought! 
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experience and his concentrated energies. Such a plan as that 
referred to, would lead to the divinity students being inferior to 
other professions in general science and attainments, and would 
thus bring Theology itself into disrepute. 

An earlier, and therefore second-rate, examination in Arts for 
divinity students, or such as choose to avail themselves of it, would 
however so extensively interfere with existing regulations, that per¬ 
haps it may be as well at present to treat it as impracticable, or 
at least not at all contemplated. We must conclude, then, that 
the new “ divinity scholars” are intended to reside not less than 
four years. Our present purpose is to insist on the absolute ne¬ 
cessity, to be met in some zcay or other , of not increasing the total 
expense. How this necessity is to be met no one would be bold 
enough to propound, who had not had a long active experience of 
the university system, and who was not at the same time in a situa¬ 
tion of office and influence likely to give his views a fair trial. As 
for rigorous sumptuary laws one fears even to hint at them, as it 
is the fashion to account them a mere chimera of legislation. 
Again, one might suggest making the average year of admission 
into residence seventeen instead of eighteen or more; thus saving 
the time and money, and mental energy, so often wasted in the 
interval between school and college. But at present, owing to 
the great press of applicants, the age of admission is rapidly in¬ 
creasing. A theological college or hall, under very strict dis¬ 
cipline, and furnished with a suitable library, securing by the age 
and destination of its inmates a more serious and religious tone 
than is to be found amongst the mass of under-graduates, though 
not without precedent, would be deemed a very visionary scheme, 
especially as we believe all the existing colleges in Oxford are 
professedly, and by foundation, more or less theological. But 
this leads us to another difficulty which will have to be specially 
provided against. 

The greater part of the young men feel, we think on good 
grounds, at the close of their usual three years’ residence, on tak¬ 
ing, their B. A. degree, that they require some immediate change 
of scene and society. Many have overworked themselves, and abso¬ 
lutely require rest and recreation. Many are then too absorbed 
in the secular or less sacred subjects of the ordinary university 
course to take immediately with sufficient interest to divinity. 
Moreover, the competitors for honours, as they approach the goal, 
find themselves compelled to increase the strain of application, and 
lay the weight upon the memory, at the sacrifice of their other 
powers. They must, in a rapidly diminishing interval, make up, 
or seem to make up for long delays. They must “ cram” and 
"get up” with fatal speed, names, dates, lists, schemes, definitions, 
L 2 
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distinctions, technicalities of all kinds; and submit to what their 
better judgment tells them is little better than trickery, though 
not unfair, because open and practised by all. Now this cannot 
be a proper state for the commencement of a course of divinity, 
requiring not only close application, but also deep reflection, and 
a certain religious sobriety of mind. But a more obvious and 
more common reason of unfitness remains to be mentioned. The 
greater part, it is to be feared, even of those who from the begin¬ 
ning were designed for sacred orders, are on taking their degree 
deeply committed to a very worldly and frivolous, if not positively 
vicious, tone of conduct and conversation, and inextricably entan¬ 
gled with ill companions. Nothing can be more difficult than to 
break out of the magic sphere formed by two or three years daily 
intercourse, especially at such a bright and creative age, and in 
such a place. Every word is a spell, every current jest or allusiou 
chains the fancy, every look controls the will, and overawes the 
reason. All who are, and know themselves to be, the prey of 
circumstances, and incapable of stemming the current into which 
they are thrown, very naturally wish for some external change to . 
to do for them, what they cannot do for themselves. Thus most 
youths of any degree of goodness experience incalculable benefit 
in the transfer from school, school ways, and school companions, 
to college ; and too many also find after three years a repetition 
of the process absolutely necessary. They want transplanting to a 
new soil. Now for minds of this very numerous class, a fourth year, 
immediately following their degree, would be simply an injurious 
prolongation of their under-graduate days. They would enter 
on the sacred study, which hence is to be their chief employment 
to the end of their earthly pilgrimage, without being previously 
divested of their miserable under-graduate associations. The awful 
subject would accommodate itself to the base medium through 
which they view it. They would jest and trifle over sacred things; 
they would treat ecclesiastical history as they would a new decade 
of Livy; nay worse, for the more serious a thing is, the better 
material it is for profaneness ; they would deal in stolen helps, 
beggarly epitomes, shabby short-cuts, slang comments and perver¬ 
sions, and all the innumerable varieties of under-graduate shallow- ' 
ness, profaneness, and folly. They would hardly be able, and 
would scarcely endeavour to get any good from the sacred study. 
All this, we think, would follow for certain, if the students were 
to be passed on in one continuous, unbroken, uninterrupted, and 
undivided stream, from the lecture-rooins of the college tutors to 
the lecture-rooms of the new theological professors, or the con- ^ 
secrated floor of the Divinity School. 

The science of theology is as capable,—we had almost said more 
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capable,—of being reduced to threadbare abstracts, and degrading 
methods, as any other science. Its history, ancient and modern, 
furnishes sufficient instances of this abuse; and Oxford is, as we 
have hinted, a most congenial soil for the increase or perpetuation 
of such evils. Consider, but for a moment, the case of two or 
three hundred men, with only a year’s advance on under-graduate 
sense and seriousness, studying divinity with a view to an ap¬ 
proaching public, and perhaps severe examination. Consider 
the case of the many with indifferent heads for distinctions, and 
treacherous memories. We shall not perhaps see a revival of the 
logical methods and technicalities which characterized the oral 
disputations of old ; for the spirit of the age will scarcely allow 
even Oxford to transgress in the direction of too great doctrinal 
subtlety. But we shall infallibly see abuses after the kind of the 
nineteenth century; paper schemes of scriptural and patristical 
proofs, and hungry shadows of history. 

The greater part of men desire ever and anon to have as it 
were a new start; to be transferred to some new sphere in which 
they may profit by the experience they have gained in the last, 
and be clear of the evil conditions uuder which their sins and 
miscarriages have bound them. They wish to begin again where 
they may make a wiser choice of companions, where they may be 
under no cloud of prejudice, where they may strive the more 
after virtue, because they have still their reputations to make, 
and may do more, because it is not known how little they have 
done already. We say the greater part of men wish for this, for 
the greater part of men are inferior—inferior to the standard of 
the age, and to their own ideal; in their youth at least. It is 
not the case with the better sort, who, of course, as rejoicing 
in their work, desire to build upon the foundation they have 
laid, and see the fruit of the seed they have sown. They 
feel the truth of the saying that, “a rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” Having got a start, they desire to keep it; and will 
not willingly let go the hold they have secured on the respect or 
love of those around them. But such are comparatively few. 
The greater part wish for change, till at last age and custom re¬ 
concile them to what they have done and what they are, rather dead¬ 
ening than satisfying their early hopes of progress. This loath¬ 
ing, then, of the past, and eager longing for another chance in 
the race of life, is very strongly exemplified in most of those who 
have misused their golden opportunities, during their three years 
3 j residence at the university. They seem to hate the place, and 
. think they hate it; but it is not for itself and in itself, but as part 
of themselves. They view it through the medium of their own 
; remorseful experience. The very sight and thought of it recalls 
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the bitter dregs of the cup of forbidden pleasure, which they 
there have drained. Now it may be said, it cannot matter much 
where such as these prepare for orders, whether at Oxford or 
elsewhere : that the evil is, their being forced to a profession which 
they are sure to disgrace and desecrate. Yet with many of these 
remorse does happily lead to repentance ; at least as far as man 
can see. Nothing indeed is more remarkable than the change 
which often does come over the frivolous and even the profligate 
soon after leaving college. How often one hears that such and 
such a one is now a steady and exemplary clergyman ;r—at least 
correct and serious ; or perhaps even anxious, painfully anxious, 
to learn the truth and do his duty. Such changes, when real 
and abiding, forcibly show the depth of the Oxford discipline, 
that it is like seed cast upon the waters, to be found after many 
days. That they are often only superficial, only a withdrawal 
from temptation, or a transition from recklessness to respecta¬ 
bility, from sensual indulgence to decent selfishness and secu¬ 
lar ambition, cannot be denied : nor again, that the imperfect¬ 
ness of the actual repentance often leads to the adoption of a 
theology which excludes that duty out of its formal scheme. Yet 
it will not be denied, that much good is done by transplanting the 
student from the place of his temptations and guilt and shame, 
and giving him a year or two to ruminate over his past career, and 
realize his future alternatives, in some less dazzling scene. This 
is done now by the actual, though most anomalous, working of the 
Oxford system. It is done, not by transferring the theological 
student from one college to another; nor by resuming him after 
a term of voluntary rustication; but by almost totally losing 
sight of him, and leaving him to prepare for orders anywhere, 
except in Oxford. 

For this obvious difficulty we do not pretend to suggest a 
remedy, without however saying, that a remedy is difficult to be 
devised. We are only pointing out the existence of the difficulty, 
and calling attention to the circumstance that neither the Statute i 
nor the University appears in the least to recognize it. If we 
mistake not, in the above remarks will be found the actual his¬ 
torical causes of the remarkable fact, that candidates for orders 
do not now' prepare for orders in Oxford, but in all kinds of irre- « 
gular ways, and under great consequent disadvantages. The fact 
itself is sufficient evidence of there being great objections to pre-^ 
paratiou for orders in Oxford. The new Statute apparently 
contemplates compelling men to prepare for orders in Oxford. 
If if does so without some simultaneous attempt being made to 
remove these objections, which have hitherto banished candidates 
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for orders from Oxford, it will merely perpetrate an enormous 
and intolerable evil. 

The power of a university must depend in a great measure on 
public opinion. The more therefore it lawfully requires, the 
more must it meet valid objections. If it is an inconvenient and 
dangerous place for preparation for orders, parents and guardians 
will send their sons elsewhere. The universities have and ought to 
have rivals in the study of divinity. They cannot make their titles 
of Candidate, Bachelor, and Doctor of Divinity the passport to 
the “prizes of the establishmentthey cannot even procure for 
them so much as a preference in the general market of livings and 
curacies ; nay, they cannot secure them from being a positive 
disqualification in the eyes of many. There is not, there ought 
not to be, any thing to prevent a bishop ordaining a youth who 
has learnt his theology at Lampeter or St. Bee’s, or at Chichester 
or Wells, or in the parsonage of some private professor of “ Pas¬ 
toral Theology,” in preference to one who brings his costly Tes¬ 
tamur from the famous divinity school of Oxford. Nor again is 
there, nor ought there to be, anything to prevent incumbents pre¬ 
ferring the former for their curacies, and patrons and pew-renters 
for their livings. As therefore the new title conferred by this 
Statute will not have one ounce of adventitious value, it much be¬ 
hoves the University to augment to the utmost its intrinsic worth, 
and remove all possible alloy, and all the serious drawbacks to 
which we have shown it to be liable. It is most desirable, if it 
were possible, for the universities to procure for their degrees 
and titles such universal acceptance, and to make them so easily 
accessible in reason , that there should be none others in the 
country ; but very much remains to be done before this consum¬ 
mation is at all likely. If we rightly interpret the present Sta¬ 
tute, Oxford wishes to improve the quality and significance of 
its testimonials, but renders them vastly more inaccessible than 
ever. This of course does what we by no means wish to see 
done; it throws the market into the hands of those theological 
instructors, the chief recommendation of whose testimonials is 
their cheapness and facility of acquisition. 

We will now’ pass to the most important point, viz., the pro¬ 
bable effect of the Statute, if ever made an efficient measure, upon 
the doctrinal tone of English Theology. When we contemplate 
the matter :n this aspect there is a great deal to awaken the most 
serious apprehensions. How stands the case at present? Oxford 
has somehow or other a very decided effect on the theology of 
the land; and that in favour of orthodoxy, or Catholicism, as we 
would rather call it, the latter word having a more inclusive, 
because mare practical signification. It is not easy to say through 
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what particular organ or outlet of its system Oxford operates 
in this direction ; but so it is; a healing virtue does go out of the 
University to purify and renovate the land. The religio loci is 
mighty. Thousands of saints and righteous men made this place 
the special subject of their labours and intercessions while they 
still remained in the tabernacle of the flesh, and it is not to be 
supposed that their prayers have ceased to be effectual now that 
they are in a peculiar sense with their Lord. The very air of 
Oxford seems sanatory. It is impossible for the Christian to step 
upon its hallowed ground, or breathe its atmosphere, without 
being conscious of a measure of sacramental efficacy in the place. 
Nay, the veriest clod of earth, the merest creature of sensual ap¬ 
petite, and conventional opinion, becomes imbued, in spite of 
himself, with a taste, and discernment, and aspirations not his 
own. This influence tells in all subjects, but especially in The¬ 
ology. 

As we said, hoio Oxford does this we cannot tell. The out¬ 
ward means employed are as simple, as the miracle is great. 
Daily prayers, frequented sacraments, a few more pious forms 
and ancient usages than elsewhere, ancient buildings and houses 
of God that fitly show forth the beauty of holiness, the blameless 
lives of the elder and governing part of the body ; the general 
modesty of demeanour, a few very simple instructions in Scripture 
and doctrine, and a preaching apparently not of the most effi¬ 
cacious character, all concluded, as far as the generality are con¬ 
cerned, with hearing the whole subject of theology most compen¬ 
diously exhibited in twelve lectures of moderate compass, which 
no one is obliged to remember or even listen to, unless he is so 
disposed—this is the sum total of the Oxford machine for making 
sound divines, and most marvellously does it succeed. The age 
of steam engines cannot produce a greater wonder, or one in 
which the raw material is so speedily, so effectually and tho¬ 
roughly transformed. 

The prodigy is so great that we scarcely dare to analyze it, 
lest as soon as the machinery is laid open to view, the spirit 
should be found to be fled, and the charm dissolved. The less 
we can account for it, the more certainly do we recognize the fact 
of the enormous influence which Oxford has ever had over the 
theology of England. She resembles the unseen agent of some 
mighty and universal effect in nature. Ocean daily leaves his 
deep and ancient bed, menaces earth, and peaceably retires. 
Ages wonder and inquire in vain. At last a gifted mortal tells 
his fellows that it is an unseen, nnfelt, heavenly influence which 
does the enormous never-ending work. 

Admitting then, nay declaring, that some restoration in the 
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Oxford school of theology is greatly needed, we yet thiuk that 
any particular scheme, especially if it seem original or exotic, 
and not a natural development of any existing institution or 
usage, should be regarded with considerable jealousy. It may 
undo much without doing anything equivalent. It may quench 
or deteriorate the constant actual product in the attempt to pro¬ 
duce a forced theoretical abundance. We once knew a favourite 
and much frequented chalybeate spring that for years had never 
failed to distil from its little grot of unhewn stones, its secret 
though sure supply ; at length the gay crowd that came thought 
to do it honour, and collect and concentrate its waters; they in¬ 
troduced pipes into the fissures ; substituted a stone cistern for 
the previous oozy bed of the water; and erected over all a 
stately structure of piers and arches : not long after we chanced 
to pass by; the temple was there, but the spring had disappeared ; 
all was liveless and dry; and dirt and corruption resided where 
once the salubrious streamlet had flowed. It may be thus with 
the present, as it has indeed often proved with former, schemes 
of reform. As soon as man has effectually grasped some native 
aud accidental power, and made it wholly his ,—made it his crea¬ 
ture, his subject, his organ, and part of himself;—he finds he has 
grasped a shadow ; his machinery remains, but the substance he 
sought to mould and regulate is gone. 

To look, then, to the design before us, as far as the Statute de¬ 
scribes it, for making Oxford formally and ostensibly, what it is 
to a great extent virtually, the Theological school of half the 
clergy of England. Supposing the difficulties above spoken of 
to be got over, and a numerous body of scholars secured, in 
tolerably good discipline, and a good deal emancipated from the 
errors and follies of their previous stage of residence,—supposing 
this done, we must do the scheme the justice to say that it pro¬ 
mises to be at least a very powerful one. 

Four out of the five Theological Quinqueviri are to be ap¬ 
pointed directly by the crown. At first sight one might resent 
giving so large an authority, or rather influence, in spiritual things, 
to a Board consisting so mainly of state nominees, especially in an 
establishment already so Erastian as ours. But if such a Board 
is to be created, it would not be easy to suggest a better mode or 
source of nomination, or one more in accordance with the spirit 
of the existing constitution. The bishops are nominated by the 
crown; so are the judges, also for life. One is so accustomed to 
apprehend, as a modern innovation, a Minister or Board of Re¬ 
ligion removable at pleasure, that really such a Board as the pre¬ 
sent seems quite stability and independence itself. The political 
alternations also, to which this country owes so much evil and so 
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much good, obviate the probability of the whole Board ever 
taking its complexion from the ministry of the time being. We 
cannot, however, overlook that the crown can by good manage¬ 
ment quicken the vacancies of the Board, and that by its consti¬ 
tution three can reduce the minority to cyphers, and nominate a 
majority in the Board of Theological Examiners, in which list it 
must be remembered the University has no voice whatever. The 
Vice-Chancellor nominates, and the graduates in divinity, who 
are a very different body from the Convocation, and likely to act 
on very different maxims and principles, approve. Convocation 
have, indeed, been liberal and confiding, to say the least of it, in 
passing the Statute, as, that once done, they having nothing 
whatever to do with the appointment of any one of the Professors, 
or anyone of the Examiners, or with the giving of the newly created 
title or degree;—nothing whatever to do, in a word, with the whole 
subject matter and object of the Statute. It must also be added, 
that if at some future day the examination in Arts should be re¬ 
mitted or lightened, or hastened, in the case of “scholars” in 
divinity, Convocation will have given up a very considerable part 
of its power over the direction and character of the studies of the 
University. At it is, by the new Statute, Convocation will have as 
little control over the instruction and examination of the Theolo¬ 
gical scholars as it has over the various branches of the Radcliffe 
Foundation ; and not so much as it has over the management of 
the University Press. 

The Lectures concluding with an examination on the subjects 
of those Lectures, and the Professors being themselves the exa¬ 
miners (for it really amounts to this), are features of incalculable 
importance, as regards the power and influence of the Board. 
Whether, however, it is the best methed of securing application 
in the “ scholars” admits of a question. The two professorial ex¬ 
aminers will of course, like tutors at “ Collections,” be anxious 
that the scholars should make a good show, and will scarcely be 
able to help falling into “ leading questions.” Leading questions, 
however, are in a degree necessary in all examinations, which are 
never so unfair as when the examiner, either from circumstances 
or his own want of discernment, does not enter into the mental 
peculiarities of the person he examines. The scheme of the Sta¬ 
tute appears to us calculated for power, i. e. influence over the 
opinions of the “ scholars,” chiefly from its presenting so great an 
inducement to them, not only to pay the utmost attention to the 
Lectures, and study the authors selected for the subject matter, 
but also to imbue themselves, as far as they can, with the lecturer’s 
own peculiar views. Every body knows what happens in the 
ordiuary examinations for honours in Oxford. Students, on a 
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deliberate calculation of the advantage, devote precious mornings 
to attending the examinations, and catching the style, favourite 
opinions and topics, and turns of thought, in the examiners : and 
if an examiner happens to have published any work on history or 
ethical science, he knows very well that his office largely promotes 
the circulation. If the examiner under the new Statute shall have 
written a book, or otherwise declared his views, and biases—and 
how can he help doing this in his Lectures ?—what scholar will 
be so thoughtless and rash, as not to spend some pains in the at¬ 
tempt to master his system, which is a near step to entering into 
his views? The lecture-room will be a school of tact and defer¬ 
ence. Even the race of examiners may be courted and won by 
deference. “ Obsequium tigresque domat , Numidasque leones .” 
A scholar of ordinary sense will learn adaptation of sentiment 
much sooner than sufficiency of learning. It is, however, to be 
considered, on the other hand, and candour compels us to state 
it, that an examination in certain books, running thus very much 
on the literature of sacred things, and, as in the divinity branch of 
the present examination in Arts, likely to keep merit, that is, in¬ 
tellectual attainment, in view, is so far unlikely to elicit from those 
who are examined, doctrinal statements of a peculiar character. 
The examinations will be chiefly trials of apprehension and memory, 
which may be very successfully exercised and also displayed on 
an author, without agreement: and if the examiners be men of or¬ 
dinary prudence, they will not court public collisions of opinion. 

Over the theological literature of the day the Board cannot fail 
to have great influeuce. It will reign paramount over books and 
authors. From the throng of applicants, living and dead, it will 
beckon whom it pleases into the region of day, dismissing whom 
it pleases to their sleep of centuries : “ nunc Aos, nunc accipit illos : 
Ast alios longe submotos arcet arena” Its sanction will be the 
chief Imprimatur of the day. Yet we do not envy its respon¬ 
sibility. How will it be able to find, out of the whole range of 
English divinity, any author perfectly safe, and absolutely unob¬ 
jectionable ? How will it choose between imaginativeness and 
dulness, between piety and dryness; between boldness and nothing¬ 
ness ; between “scholasticism” and latitudinarianism? Neutrality 
is impossible. But will it attempt a list of safe books ? Nothing 
drives men into extremes so much as a too safe yet authoritative 
divinity. Nothing so noxious in that sacred ground as this 
abundans cautela. What book ever did so little towards its special 
object, viz. the allaying of controversy, or towards leaving its own 
stamp upon the age, as Tomline’s “ Elements ?” We hope, 
indeed, the Board will put an end to the dangerous practice of 
using such books as the Elemeuts, and half a dozen others we 
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could mention, under a protest, and with continual cautions. 
They may, indeed, drive men to right views, by the force of 
reaction or repulsion. But instilling a reverential and Catholic 
tone, by criticizing the contraries, is a perilous game. It is like 
teaching boys Toryism by sending them to liberal schoolmasters, 
or the Lacedemonian method of inculcating temperance. 

There is a delicate part of the subject, which we gladly forbear to 
enter upon, though we are not without some ominous anticipations. 
How will this examination bear upon the private examinations 
by bishops and their chaplains, previous to ordination ? How far 
will it supersede or assist them ? Will it tend to a greater uni¬ 
formity, or still greater varieties? Will the title of D. C. be a 
passport to every diocese, or will candidates for orders, more 
than heretofore, be driven from one diocese to another ? In the 
present state of things, we confess we should be sorry to see the 
freedom of the Episcopate much interfered with. Rather let it 
be deprived of secular rank than spiritual liberty. A mere colli¬ 
sion, or evident difference of any kind, even if it proceeded no 
further, between the Episcopal and the Oxford examinations, 
would be painful and injurious. 

Now, we must confess that we have no wish to see the Church 
of England in possession of a very strong organ for securing 
uniformity of opinion, even though we could expect that uni¬ 
formity to be of a very high kind, and a decided improvement on 
the present day. Of course, in saying this, we know we are liable 
to misconstruction, but we are far too sure of our grounds to be 
silent on that account. In the first place, it is not the Church of 
England, but the State of England, which is very far from identical 
with the Church, that possesses the organ, whatever there is now, 
and whatever there is to be. Then, what right has the Church 
of England, or any other u national church,” to such an organ? 
Where are her credentials ? What text, what interpretation, what 
traditionary belief or commission ? There are actually in the 
Church of England all shades of opinion, all varieties of tone. Is 
it not the necessary condition, and even the fair penalty of her 
insulated state, that there should be such uncomfortable divisions 
within her pale? If that insulation be ever so unavoidable, and, 
on the whole, ever so justifiable, still it is a state of schism; it is 
a misfortune; it is a weakness, an infirmity of “ thirty and eight 
years,” and as such must be expected to tell in certain palpable 
fruits. We cannot be sick and strong at the same time. We 
cannot bargain for the name and semblance of a fever, yet to be 
as vigorous and comfortable as ever. Thus, as it appears to us, is 
it with our miserable insulation. We have not, and must not 
expect to have, the authority over men’s consciences which the: 
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Undivided Church had. We give up union;—then we must give 
up strength. If it be as we say, the working of the new Anglican 
Sorbonne will show it. It will be peremptory, and will perhaps 
secure the implicit confidence of those who are inclined to a 
** National Faith but the more thoroughly it overawes the 
judgment of that numerous and respectable class, the more will 
it repel two other classes, in a mere statistical point of view 
not undeserving of consideration, viz. those who undervalue all 
Church authority, and those who look to a higher one than 
ought to be assumed by a national establishment. The history 
of this country under the existing schism sufficiently shows that, 
however respectable and venerable our branch of the Church is 
esteemed, and ought to be esteemed, still there is a certain 
point beyond which its authority will not bear straining. If, 
as of itself, as an integral, individual body, it once pretends to 
speak in the lofty language of Universality, and claims for itself 
alone the blessed promises of Christ’s presence, through His Holy 
Spirit guiding the Church to all truth, all men are immediately 
conscious of its utter insufficiency so to speak. They detect 
usurpation ; and pleading our Church’s own fatal example of 
division, and apparent indifference to Catholic unity, they assume 
for themselves individually a similar licence, and leave her bosom. 
This is a question of fact, not of duty. There should be little 
doubt in the mind of the humble and reverential Christian, as to 
what authority and what communion he ought to consider as having 
the primary place to his regards and affections in this king¬ 
dom. As long as his conscience allows him, his regard for the 
Church Catholic should lead him to continue in this branch of it. 
We are merely saying that as a matter of fact, which none can 
help recognizing, however differently people may view' it, the 
claim of our Church as a branch of the Church Catholic, is 
asserted under grievous difficulty and disparagement; viz. the too 
flagrant fact that she is separated from the rest of the Church 
Catholic, and at utter hostility with it. Our Church satisfac¬ 
torily accounts for the fact; all, or nearly all, declare themselves 
fully satisfied with her account; but unfortunately the fact re¬ 
mains, and is a standing lesson, and a pregnant example. While 
the fact does so remain, be it only for a few’ more generations, or 
till the consummation of all things, the Church of England must 
assert its authority over opinion with a peculiar delicacy and re¬ 
serve, and even then must expect only a very partial and pre¬ 
carious submission. It must remember that it has neither the 
same human aids, nor the same Divine promise towards truth, as 
those enjoyed by the Church Catholic. Being only local, and so 
under local influences, it must a priori expect to fall so far short 
of the truth. And under this condition, natural modesty, as well 
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as right reason, will suggest that she ought to entreat rather than 
command, and continue her old bearing, which has been rather 
that of a subordinate tribunal, than as a court of final appeal. 

On this view of the position of our Church, it appears to us 
that it might be a very great and ruinous error, to aim at too 
exact an assimilation of the various parts of our ecclesiastical 
fabric. They are admitted to be, on their face, discordant, and 
obviously referable to distinct historical origins. They cohere, 
not so much by their own affinity, as by an external pressure. 
They represent a minor degree of uniformity, and so harmonize 
with a minor degree of authority. People will, of course, ac¬ 
cording to their religious leanings, make, for their own private 
edification and comfort, one part of the system the rule of the 
rest. They will go on doing so, till, it may be, the better, and 
more Catholic, and more vital part shall at last, by its natural 
working, leaven the whole lump. But such a process, we think, 
cannot be much hastened, and may be indefinitely retarded by 
the attempt to establish a greater superficial appearance of uni¬ 
formity than the actual state of opinion in the country will bear. 
Were that uniformity the sacred uniformity of truth itself, it 
would only be like new wine put into old bottles. Uniformity, 
that is, such uniformity as is at all practicable or conceivable in 
the present state of things, is in this country between two fires, 
or rather between a hundred cross fires. And though there is a 
good deal of counteraction resulting from these opposite forces, still 
without the smallest desire to combine, they do, unavoidably and 
in spite of themselves, assist one another. Every one contributes 
some degree of countenance to the rest. Every permitted ex¬ 
ception is a precedent. Licence becomes a general rule. The 
Protestant, while he is thinking only of himself, is gaining liberty 
for the Catholic. Thus, if it be once admitted that the Articles 
may be subscribed in that sense in which they appear to each 
one’s private judgment best to agree with Scripture, there can be 
no possible demur to Catholic antiquity being also adopted as 
the rule of their meaning; especially when the Articles, appealing 
as they do to Scripture, appeal also, and that no less plainly, to 
Catholic antiquity. Again, if one set of religionists are permitted 
to adopt and widely promulgate new daily devotions more in 
unison with their feelings than the daily service of the Prayer 
Book, and as a substitute for it, there can be no valid plea 
against any other set of Churchmen, who, while they use the i 
Prayer Book not only as much as their ecclesiastical superiors 
require, but even very much more, do at the same time use and 
recommend, in addition, other forms of devotion, which have re¬ 
ceived the sanction of many ages and climes, and which, at any 
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rate in their general tone and temper, are far more in unison 
with that Prayer Book, than those other modern innovations ; the 
one being only a congenial and concordant supplement, the other 
an alien and discordant substitution. 

What we have been saying reconciles us not a little to the in¬ 
dependence of our dioceses, and their actual differences of eccle¬ 
siastical order and religious tone, as also to many other discrepan¬ 
cies and anomalies in our organization. What can be intrinsically 
greater evils than lay patronage, the freehold character of English 
benefices, the substitution of a dead act of parliament for living 
ecclesiastical authority, and a thousand other like things, which 
time would fail us to tell ? But all these things suit our position 
as a separate community. There is something patriarchal and 
indigenous in the situation of our bishops and other clergy; 
which, though not according to the perfection of the Divine 
counsels for us, yet is much better than a large and vigorous 
union in more direct antithesis with His great scheme. He de¬ 
signed a universal and heavenly kingdom. Man has marred that 
design. We have reason then to be thankful that the corrupted 
human reflex is in all respects so decided and confessed a lapse to 
the form and guise of an earlier and lower dispensation, as not to 
be an attractive and deceitful counterfeit of the Heavenly design. 

To return to the Statute. One important point it leaves 
undetermined, or at least unexpressed, viz. whether the exami¬ 
nation is to be public or not. There are to be public lists of 
those who offer themselves for examination, and of those who 
pass: but not a word is said as to the examination itself. A pri¬ 
vate examination will have its disadvantages; but a public one 
still greater in our humble opinion. The subject is too sacred 
for the mirth likely to arise from a bad examination, and not less 
for the admiration likely to be elicited by a very showy one. A 
public examination is only one remove from a class-list, which in 
this case would be absolutely shocking. Conceive a crowd as¬ 
sembled to hear a flash examination in St. Paul’s Epistles, the 
history of the Creed, the Fathers, and the details of the ministerial 
office, the hero of the day being a notorious scoffer or profligate. 
Conceive his getting a first class! Yet time is likely to see this, 
and worse; for publicity is considered in our day the only guaran¬ 
tee for fairness, and rivalry the only stimulus to exertion. 

There is one striking feature in the new Statute, which tells cer¬ 
tainly very favourably for the amicable and unsuspecting relations 
existing between the several colleges; and is a very high, and no less 
just, tribute to the undoubted pre-eminence of one. The whole 
of the Theological Board are members of Christ Church; nay it 
1 almost amounts to Christ Church being constituted the divinity col- 
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lege. Of course the professors will undoubtedly be chosen with¬ 
out reference to their college ; but once professors, they are 
members, and governing members of Christ Church. There they 
reside, in the closest relation and the compactest possible juxta¬ 
position. They must needs be a society of themselves; unavoid- i 
ably thereby insulated from the rest of the university; and with 
the extremest temporal inducements to waive differences, connive 
at objectionable views, and sacrifice heavenly truth to collegiate 
tranquillity; the Catholic Church to a domestic circle. VVe will 
not gratuitously forbode that the weaker members of the board 
may perhaps be in some peril of being drawn after the stronger 1 
into perverse or heretical ways; but we cannot forget that Christ i 
Church, like every other college, has a distinct character, and that 
in its particular case is one perhaps entailed upon and traditionary 
from the peculiar circumstance of its foundation, [t wants not 
for boldness and independence of spirit,—it is not over courtly, B 
—it is very far from vulgar secularity, and still further from sel¬ 
fish ambition ;—but as a mere matter of theory, in the mere tone 
of its abstract opinions, it certainly does incline to Herodianism. 

If, then, the august quinqueviri installed within its walls should 
ever, on any occasion, by some felicitous conspiration of circum¬ 
stances, thoroughly coalesce into one harmonious whole, and be¬ 
come also thoroughly naturalized and acclimated to the soil and 
air of Henry’s foundation, there is reason to fear they will adopt 
a too national mode of receiving and teaching Catholic verities. 
And if they do, it is clear the lesser theologians of the lesser col¬ 
leges, the Di minorum gentium, the private uncanonized crowd of 
talkers and writers, may talk and write to very little purpose, and 
have very little power to rescue Oxford divinity from the merest 
Anglicanism, or something worse; even though they should have 
the whole two thousand and odd members of convocation on 
their side, excepting only the privileged five. 

Would that we could here have left this subject; for surely if 
there ever was any thing that required a distinct and substantive 
consideration from this Review, such is this theological Statute, 
designed on the allegation of great evils, and in the hope of great 
benefits to the cause of religious truth. But we are not per¬ 
mitted to view it by itself. It has been inseparably entangled 
with another question, much simpler indeed, but very much 
graver as well as more painful; infinitely more painful*for what 
mere balancing of conjectural consequences, in a matter of uni¬ 
versity legislation, could for a moment compare in seriousness 
with the alternative of the formal sanction or repudiation of the 
most thorough and flagrant rationalism? Hence the double and 
heterogeneous heading we are forced to take for our remarks. ; 
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We have not linked the subjects; it has been done for us. Our 
readers will acknowledge, on a moment’s reflection, that it would 
have been impossible for us to express ourselves on the Statute, 
without noticing at length the first and immediate use that has 
been made of it; while we should have been equally embarrassed 
if we had attempted an account of the latter affair, without any 
particular notice of the occasion in which it has originated. 

The new Theological Statute has been made a pretence (for 
reviving the Hampden question; we use the word pretence 
simply because we know not what other to use, and because 
some people have urged the passing of the new Statute as a 
reason for withdrawing the censure of 1836. We do not, how¬ 
ever, mean any thing offensive by the term; on the contrary, we 
freely admit thus much;—if anyone thinks that the censure of 
1836 was unjust or unnecessary, or that its continuance is unjust 
and unnecessary, or that it is not necessary to put a mark upon 
error, but is necessary to remove every apparent stigma, and 
every visible scandal from the new Theological Board,—if any 
one entertains these or similar opinions of the subject, we readily 
alloSv that the passing of the Statute was a very natural occasion 
for the subsequent attempt. 

For, on a deliberate view of the matter, it certainly does ap¬ 
pear to us that the new Theological Board starts under a most 
tremendous disadvantage. Its chief member—for the original 
Regius Professor must be considered such—its chairman, (for 
Dr. Hampden, though not senior quoad gradurn, and therefore 
without tlte casting vote, will probably be allowed that pre¬ 
eminence,) is under the censure of the University, as unfit for his 
office. His theology has been solemnly and deliberately con¬ 
demned as unsound and pernicious. Can worse auspices be con¬ 
ceived? The religion of the country is to be set right from Ox¬ 
ford, and a complex and imposing apparatus is provided for the 
purpose. But who will respect an authority which itself is 
under a stigma? Look to the people, not to the thoughtless po¬ 
pulace, nor yet to the carping sectarian—but to the religious 
people, the mass of sober, right-judging churchmen. Their 
opinions and impressions are not to be despised. They will cer¬ 
tainly say the stream is poisoned at the fountain head. Or if un¬ 
happily their natural respect for authority should blind their dis¬ 
cernment of doctrinal truth, they will learn to defend on the 
highest existing theological authority in the land, opinions which 
sap—not to use a still stronger word—the foundations of all doc¬ 
trine whatever, which in fact renounce and cast contempt upon 
the thought of any doctrine, whatever, binding on the conscience 
of a Christian. 

NO. LXI1\—JULY, 1842. M 
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There could not be conceived a more unfortunate and ominous 
beginning. Here are five new officers created,—for newness of 
function is newness of office,—and invested with an unspeak¬ 
ably important power, namely, with doctrinal authority, where is 
scarcely any besides. Deterioration is expected in what is old, 
and abuses in w hat has been long used; but newness is almost 
synonymous, in common estimation, with soundness and integrity. 
What is new should be good; it has no other claim to existence 
at all; its recommendations must be entirely intrinsic. We read 
that when the first new office was created in the infant Church, 
the brethren were bid to look out from among them “ seven men 
of honest report.” The responsibility of those seven men was 
not so grave, or one which so required the entire confidence of 
and good report of the people, as what has just been committed 
to these five men. The kingdom of God, though “ with power,” 
is also an empire of opinion. The Apostles had regard to public 
opinion, and the Church of England is not in a condition to de¬ 
spise it. As she is obliged to be chary and tender of her recon¬ 
dite authority, she ought to make the most and the best that she 
can of her visible developments. Churchmen, and others beside 
churchmen, will sift the actual ingredients of the new Theolo¬ 
gical Board. They have already done so. They will estimate 
the worth of the Board according to the declared value of the 
base ingredient. A beam, they know', is not stronger than its 
weakest part. A body of teachers and examiners, of whom one 
is declared unfit for the functions of his office, and that because 
his writings deny the reality of the truths he is officially bound to 
teach, must of necessity propitiate favour by winking at doctrinal 
unsoundness, at the risk of incurring the intolerable reproach,'. 
“ Wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself; for 
thou that judgest doest the same things.” 

Thus besides the effect on the public mind, and the appearance 
of weakness exhibited before an immense and powerful class who 
are ever calling out for less obligatory doctrine, and with whom or¬ 
thodoxy and bigotry are synonymous terms; besides this, there is, 
on human principles, an actual lowering of tone to be expected 
from daily co-operation with one unsound colleague. The other 
day,—it was but a week after the passing of this Statute,—a 
magnificent new church, not far from completion, became an 
utter ruin, through, it was said, the foundation of one of the pil¬ 
lars supporting the lofty clerestory having been rashly laid on 
some made earth, instead of the natural bed. 

It is then our painful and most unwilling conviction that the 
new Theological Statute is damaged from its very beginning. We r 
do not hesitate to say that it even presents itself to us in the 
strong light of an offence;—an offence before God, and before 
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man. A person has been declared by the “ whole university,” 
that is, by the only legislative authority in the University, unfit for 
theological functions, and yet he has now, with his sentence upon 
him, been created one of the five. It is a defiance both of 
heaven and of men. If there is anything whatever in the laws 
of moral consequency, evil must come of such a measure, how¬ 
ever convenient, however impossible to suggest another alterna¬ 
tive. 

But it will be asked what was to be done ? Was the Regius 
Professor not to be mentioned in the Statute? or was the Censure 
of 1S56 to be incorporated into the very foundation of the Theo¬ 
logical Board, and the Regius Professor to be excluded from the 
functions therein assigned to him, “ donee aliter Universitati 
placuerit ?” 

Now as no one would dream of expecting such a proposition 
from the heads of houses, so it is needless to speak of it. But 
as for the question, “ What was to be done ?” we reply, that the 
difficulty of answering such a question is no defence of a wrong 
answer. When, ever since the beginning of the world, has it not 
been difficult to do a good thing? When has truth not been 
embarrassed ? Can the smallest and most insignificant household 
—can one single soul maintain itself in the path of religious 
duty without endless sacrifices of convenience and endless endur¬ 
ance of discomfort and denial ? For every good thing men must 
bide their time, as common prudence tells us ; wait the Lord’s 
time, as He teaches us. Was it to be expected that a measure 
so important to the interests of revealed truth, should be done 
easily and off-hand, with a few strokes of the pen, with favourable 
circumstances and universal congratulations, and all at a day’s 
notice? No. There was, it seems to us, a fatal difficulty in 
this case, which sufficiently declared that it was not the will of 
God the measure should then be attempted. The time was not 
come. Many good and great men have deferred for years, for 
their successors, for distant generations, greater and more neces¬ 
sary measures than this, and on no clearer reasons. But in the 
present case delay could not be brooked. “ Because I saw’ that 
the people were scattered from me, and that thou earnest not 
within the days appointed, and that the Philistines gathered them¬ 
selves together at Michmasb ; therefore said I, The Philistines 
will come dowm now’ upon me to Gilgal, and 1 have not made 
supplication unto the Lord: I forced myself therefore, and 
offered a burnt offering.” 

As for the part which Convocation had in the affair, jealous 
enough as we feel for its honour, still it is useless to deny that as 
the act was wrong, so it was wrong to do it: and Convocation 
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did it, that is, gave it legislative effect. They have all the repu- 1 
tation of having done it, and must endure all the constructions 
which people may choose to put upon such an act. Their act is 
known far and wide, where the circumstances of the case are 
utterly unknown. “ Convocation ,” says the London Papers, and 
all the provincial press echoes it, “ has recognized Dr. Hampden, 
and created him a member of the new Theological Board and 
Convocation is not supposed to do things in a hurry, or without 
knowing what it is about. 

But what were the actual circumstances of the case? In the 
first place, the public of England ought to be told, and told a 
thousand times, till they have comprehended and realized the fact, 
that the Convocation of Oxford cannot propose or originate any 
thing whatever, however much it may desire it. It can only say, 
Yes, or No, when the Hebdomadal Board asks it the question. 

It can only “ speak when it’s spoken to.” A measure of the 
most urgent importance, with details affecting many interests and 
feelings, may be matured in the all but secrecy of the Hebdo- ' 
madal Board, and then published with the announcement that in | 
a week or ten days Convocation must either entirely approve, or 
entirely reject the whole Statute, without the alteration of a single 
word. This was the case in the present instance. Any objection 
of any kind whatever to any the smallest detail, or the highest 
principle, could only be expressed by negativing the Statute from 
beginning to end. It is of course, therefore, very natural that 
Convocation should hold the Hebdomadal Board responsible for 
the details of the measure; as indeed many did. 

The circumstance of the llegius Professor being recognized and 
invested with a new function did produce considerable uneasiness; 
and if it could have been anticipated either that the Statute would 
be at all generally construed into a virtual repeal of the Censure 
of 1836, or that Convocation w ould so immediately be called upon 
to pass an actual repeal of that Censure, there can be no doubt 
whatever that the Theological Statute would have been thrown 
out by a large majority. But let it be remembered, in the first 
place, that there was a general impression that there was to be a 
new 'rheological Statute,—that*there must be one,—that the 
heads of the Church were anxious for it, nay, that the one before 
Convocation had been drawn up with their concurrence. The 
whole idea of the Statute, its supposed necessity, whether ima¬ 
ginary or real, every thing about it came downwards, so to speak, 
from the official part of the University. Whence they derived it, 
where they had heard of its absolute necessity, and discovered I 
its type and form, we cannot divine. But so it was. The 
Statute came down from head quarters, like an order of the day; 
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and the subalterns, the rank and tile of Convocation, received its 
announcement with distant submission. 

Again, it was at least a universal idea, whether quite just or 
not we will not say, that the Statute did not recognize and aug¬ 
ment Dr. Hampden, but the Regius Professor; that it was in¬ 
deed most unfortunate that as a matter of fact they were identical, 
but that they could not be properly separated in this Statute ; 
and that as the Hebdomadal Board were not likely to initiate a 
new condemnatory statute, depriving Dr. Hampden of the new 
offices conferred on the Regius Professor,—taking all these things 
into account,—Convocation could do nothing, and was not re¬ 
sponsible for neglecting an impossibilit\ r . 

We give the following published Letter to the Vice-Chancellor, 
circulated a day or two after the announcement of the proposi¬ 
tion to repeal the Censure of 1836, as an example of the feeling 
very general among resident members of Convocation, with 
respect to the bearings of the Theological Statute on the case of 
Dr. Hampden. We will take the liberty of premising that we 
believe it to have been written by a person remarkable for extent 
and accuracy of learning, depth of reflection, and modesty of 
character;—one singularly “ swift to hear, slow r to speak, and 
slow to wrath.” 


r “ Oxford , May 25, 1S42. 

“ Mr. Vice Chancellor, 

“ It is with great pain that I find myself compelled to take a part which 
may seem at first sight opposed to the peace of the University. But the 
course which has been pursued, with respect to the Statute proposed for 
Dur deliberation on June 7, has been such as to make the conduct of one 
who feels as I do, require some explanation. Had I possessed any par¬ 
ticular claim to the attention of the University, I should have raised my 
voice against the Statute lately passed, as involving an approach to that 
now proposed. I was silent, except in speaking my mind privately to a 
few, because I would not undertake the responsibility of impeding the 
Operations or disturbing the peace of the University. I did not even 
vote, because I felt it wrong that any opposition should be offered on 
such a ground, except a decisive and public one. 

“ Such an opposition is now inevitable, and imperatively called for by 
the Pnblic Act of the Hebdomadal Board. So painful must the result 
be to all parties, and so injurious to the peace of the University, that I 
cannot but fear that the Board must have been misled by the conduct of 
those who felt as I did, and that we may have been wanting to our duty 
in not making known our sentiments on the first proposal of a measure 
that we disapproved. I speak for myself alone, as I have acted alone. 
[ have been used to regard that Board almost as one person, and even 
aut of respect to overlook the uncertainty of majorities ; and I could not 
suspect a deliberate purpose, which would, if it had existed, have been 
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actually treacherous. No such purpose, 1 am convinced, existed j but 
it may have been a culpable weakness to forget, that the wrong might 
be done without a deliberate purpose. I have only to add, that since 
there has been no public act which can alter the grounds of its former 
decision, I firmly trust that the House of Convocation will again main¬ 
tain it, at whatever cost of painful feeling, both in opposing those whom 
we wish to honour and support, and in giving fresh pain to an indivi¬ 
dual, whom we would far rather have spared the pain already given. 

I remain, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

Your respectful and obedient Servant, 

A Member of Convocation.” 

We certainly agree with the “ Member of Convocation,” that any 
general previous purpose in the actual originators of the Statute, to 
make it a means and pretence for the repeal of the Censure, would 
have been treacherous and more than treacherous. We know not 
how to characterize a plan for sanctioning a published system 
flagrantly destructive and derisive of theology, by means of a Sta¬ 
tute pretending to promote and regulate that sacred science. 
Not, however, that we would deal such hard measure with peo¬ 
ple’s consciences, as to say that evert/ individual who previous to 
the Statute intended to make it a stepping stone to the repeal, 
was bound to declare it, and prepare all mankind for the conse¬ 
quences:—we are only speaking of actual originators; nor have 
we‘the least reason for supposing that the originators of the Sta¬ 
tute were also the authors of the proposed repeal. If they were 
the same persons; if it was one and the same scheme; and the 
first was designed ah initio as a snare and pitfal into thes&cond; we 
only pray most fervently, from the very ground of our heart, that 
such advisers and counsellors may be far from every one whom 
we love and honour, and whose success we hope for; that they 
may have no part in the keeping of our conscience and good 
name, and may have nothing to do with any cause or undertaking' 
that we may have at heart. “ O my soul, come not thou into 
their secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou 
united.” 

But we should not be doing justice to this part of the question, 
if we did not give here the very lucid and able argument upon it 
by the writer of “ The Hampden Question Revived, &c.” We ( 
believe the writer is one of the few who voted against the Statute, 
and that on the grounds which might be inferred from the follow¬ 
ing extract; but as he merely voted, and abstained from raising 
the alarm of “ No confidence,” and in fact did not concern him¬ 
self to influence any other member of Convocation, he appears 
very properly to assume that he is in the position of Convocation 
generally, viz., that he offered no virtual opposition, and must 
take his share in the responsibility of the Statute. 
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“It may be said that the University has already committed it¬ 
self in principle to the repeal of the Censure, by its acceptance of the 
late Statute relating to the new Professorships; one clause of which 
gives into the bands of the Professors of Divinity the yearly examina¬ 
tion of theological students. It may be said, that the Regius Professor is 
made, ex officio, one of this board ; that Dr. Hampden is actually Regius 
Professor; that therefore Dr. Hampden is acknowledged a fit person to 
be entrusted with a theological office, that therefore be is not liable to 
theological censure, and that therefore the actual censure of 1836 is vir¬ 
tually removed. But this reasoning, farfetched as it would be, even 
supposing it held, is destroyed by a fallacy at the very outset. The Con¬ 
vocation which passed the late Statute did not legislate about Dr. Hamp¬ 
den, but about the Regius Professor of Divinity ; it did not regard the 
individual, but the office. Certain regulations were made affecting all 
the four Divinity Professorships; the Regius Professorship, as one of 
these four, came under these regulations; it came under them purely in 
the abstract character of the office, entirely distinct from the accidental 
holder of it pro tempore. To say that Convocation, because it established 
this whole arrangement as a general act of legislation, was therefore 
committed in principle to one merely accidental, oblique, temporary 
consequence of it, is indeed a somewhat narrow and illiberal way of 
arguing. How could the University establish any plan or scheme, pro¬ 
fessorial or any other, except by looking to the general, the official, not 
to the accidental, or the personal t Would it not have been' absurd to 
have left the Regius Professorship out of the scheme altogether, because 
Dr. Hampden was the accidental holder of it r And if so, how could 
Convocation commit itself by passing the measure in this general form ? 
Certainly many persons voted against it, and very naturally, on this very 
ground ; not however because the Statute as such committed them in 
favour of Dr. Hampden, but because they mistrusted the animus in which 
it teas brought forward, and thought that it might be made to bear that 
interpretation. With their suspicions it would have been inconsistent 
in them to have supported it. But as Members of Convocation are we 
bound to suspect the intentions of the Heads of Houses ? Certainly not: 
though the advantage, which has been taken in the present instance of a 
successful step, proves the policy and the propriety of occasionally so 
doing. Those who support a general Statute upon general grounds, and 
trust to the authority that proposed it for correcting any mere casual 
temporary anomaly it may contain, may be charged with over-confdence, 
but not with inconsistency : and if that authority turns round and says. 
You ought to have understood us, you ought to have suspected our in¬ 
tentions, you ought to have seen that the Statute was directed at the 
Censure, this was its meaning, you accepted it, and therefore you stand 
committed to it: of this species of argument it is sufficient to say, that it 
exhibits a good deal more sharpness and dexterity, than sound or correct 
reasoning. To pass a general Statute, which happens obliquely, and quite 
apart from its object, to include some objectionable point, and to pass a par¬ 
ticular one, which has for its very object the formal establishment of that 
point, are obviously two different things : and Convocation, because it has 
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done one, is not at all committed to the other. What would have been 
said, had a formal and combined opposition been made to the• Statute 
upon these personal grounds ? What reflections would have been passed 
upon the folly and the sin of ripping up old grievances, upon the illibe- 
rality of rejecting a whole Statute, because it happened to contain one 
particular objectionable point, which was only there because it was im¬ 
possible to prevent it being there; upon the inconsiderateness of de¬ 
manding from the Hebdomadal Board a fresh, obtrusive, and gratuitous 
censure of one of their own body, a censure which had nothing to do 
with the Statute itself, and was absolutely uncalled for. In this way it 
was that Convocation was compelled either to accept the whole Statute, 
or to raise an opposition which would carry the primd facie appearance a 
most invidious, a most ill-natured, and a most factious movement. 
Meantime throughout the whole transaction no mention was made, not 
a hint or whisper dropped on the part of its proposers, that the measure 
had any reference to Dr. Hampden individually, or was to be interpreted 
in the most distant way as interfering with the Censure upon him. And 
accordingly under the protection of this silence and non-appearance of 
design on the one side, and of the difficulties and odium to be encountered 
on the other, the Statute was brought forward and passed : and the very 
next step is to introduce a formal express Statute for the repeal of the 
Censure, as if this were the natural and legitimate consequence and deve- 
lopement of the previous one.” 

There is one feature of the actual state of things in Oxford at 
the present day, of itself quite sufficient in our opinion to account 
for the Statute having slipped so quietly through the Convocation 
house. It ought to be mentioned, if it were only because there pre¬ 
vails such a general persuasion that the University did stultify it¬ 
self by passing the said Statute. People, i. e. certain people, have 
thought fit to raise the cry of “party,” to bandy nicknames, and 
denounce u agitators,” and convert every University question into 
a war of principle and opinion, till at last they have actually 
succeeded to a very great extent in silencing and driving from 
the arena of public affairs in Oxford a very considerable portion 
of the University, considerable in every respect, in numbers, in 
learning, in ability, and just influence. They have been assisted 
by others—persons of great goodness and too great prudence, as 
it seems to us, who have thought the ends of peace would be not 
only presently but eventually promoted by urging concession, 
retirement, and quiet, as being the panacea for the times. They, 
i. e. the persons just referred to, have thus found themselves, and 
a few neutrals, alone in the field, but as much nobodys as they 
were before; and very naturally, for a man who is unwise in a 
crowd will be unwise in a desert also. They have driven away, 
and by the invoked interference of their betters, have to some 
extent paralysed, as far as University affairs are concerned, those 
wlio really have the confidence of Convocation more at least than 
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any other set of persons, and who alone are able by their ability, 
knowledge of business, clear sightedness, distinct religious aim, 
and other necessary qualifications, to cope with the latitudinarian 
spirit which has unhappily possessed the high places of Oxford. 
They have driven these away, and secured comparative rest and 
uninterruption ; like the idle maids in the fable, who killed the 
cock, because he woke them a little too early, and crowed a little 
more frequently than they thought there was occasion for. But 
having now secured to themselves ample scope for action, what 
are they doing themselves? Nothing. They can do nothing. 
They do not appear to have it in them. They have not a word to 
say to the latitudinarians, who see Convocation divided, the per¬ 
sons they most fear ostracised from the University republic, and 
nobody taking their place. 

We have no doubt whatever that those who have been thus 
driven out of the field, but for the obloquy they have been suf¬ 
fering, and the certainty of their being charged with fresh agi¬ 
tation, gratuitous disturbance of the public peace, party spirit, 
&c. &c. would have prevented the Theological Statute not from 
passing Convocation, but from being so much as proposed in 
the Hebdomadal Board. They have declined to act as movers 
and leaders in University affairs—a part they never willingly 
assumed. They have waited to see others come forward; but 
none came. Their bands were tied, but they who were at liberty 
did nothing. It is painful to add, that this state of things must 
for the present continue. It is well known how large a propor¬ 
tion of what under ordinary circumstances would be the “ rising 
members” of the University are so committed to certain views, 
as to be personally obnoxious to the cry we have spoken of. To 
all appearance they are effectually debarred from many academic 
offices and occupations; especially those for which there is com¬ 
petition. Their caution, their gentleness, or their modesty, will 
not allow them to stand the risk, animosity and exposure. But 
let the friends of Oxford see to it, that this course is not pursued 
further than even the first authors of the cry wtuld desire. The 
field of competition may be too much reduced. The imaginary 
medium which is to supply a succession of safe holders of Uni¬ 
versity offices may dwindle away, till none be left to offer them¬ 
selves but latitudinarians in religion, and liberals in politics. 
Country gentlemen, town clergymen, and watering-place ladies, 
may be frightened enough at the name of Catholicism, and may 
be glad to hear that it is discountenanced at Oxford ; but if they 
should happen to find that, Catholicism banished, the professors 
or tutors are industriously instilling into the rising generation of 
Englishmen, the principles of free trade, republicanism, religious 
indifference, and every thing that is either anti-ecclesiastical, or 
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anti-patriarchal, they will begin at last to compute the benefit of 
the exchange. 

But to return to our subject. One sort of persons on this 
occasion could not stir; the others did not. We beg to suggest 
to the latter, that as they have, in a certain sense, possession of 
the field; and as they have ousted and supplanted those who 
were the champions of orthodoxy, it would have been natural 
and decent that they should do themselves, what they had pre¬ 
vented the others from doing. They should, we mean, have 
Come forward to watch and scrutinize the proceedings of the 
heads of houses, and especially to probe and sound the Statute; 
in order to ascertain whether this Trojan horse, as it seems, were 
really an offering or an ambuscade. We will also assure them 
that, as far as we are competent to form an opinion on the sub¬ 
ject, the parties to whom they have thus made it a matter of ab¬ 
solute impropriety and impossibility to come forward on University 
questions of any moral or religious bearing, are in no wise desirous 
of taking the lead, and are well content to leave the guardianship 
of Oxford orthodoxy in other hands, if these other hands will 
only really undertake and honestly discharge that responsibility. 
These parties are, we are sure and know for certain, far too 
generous and too singly bent on higher objects than the mere name 
of doing a thing, to grudge any other set of men the glory of this 
good work. If it so please the [academic world, they will resign 
the custody of the creeds, the sacraments, episcopacy, the divinity 
of Scripture, and such essential points, to those who are as anxious 
to go thus far as they are fearful of going further. But these 
last must do that which they have disabled others from doing. 

From the above will be sufficiently gathered the state and con¬ 
dition of the University when the Statute was brought before 
Convocation. Only about half the resident members attended 
on the 12th of May. The Statute was adopted by a considerable 
majority, the numbers being,—Placet, 59; Non Placet, 26. 
Considering how little seemed to be known of the Statute, and 
how few thought they had grounds whereupon to form an opi¬ 
nion ;—how little comparison of sentiment there had been, and 
how absolutely no pains had been taken to enlighten Convocation 
on the subject;—we really could hardly have expected so large a 
body of dissentients, or rather, non-approvants (for that seems 
the proper term where only one of two courses is open), would 
be found. It is said that one college mustered its whole strength 
against the Statute. But why it should do this, and take no pains 
to communicate its intention, and its reasons, (the former alone 
would have been sufficient), to the rest of the University, we cannot 
comprehend. It strikes us as a singularly feeble and imperfect 
proceeding. 
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With University laws and customs, and the conventional ar¬ 
rangements for facilitating their course, and giving them the best 
effect, we have no wish to meddle. Every polity, great or small, 
so as it has right principles of conduct, will arrange itself as to 
details with a wisdom and dexterity far surpassing the compre¬ 
hension and sagacity of mere bystanders and beholders. Especially, 
in the present instance, should we dread increasing the deliberative 
powers of Convocation, which would require its meetings to be 
very numerous, and still more tedious. On the other hand, we 
question whether it would be advisable, if it were possible, to 
take away from the Board of Heads that exclusive responsibility 
as to the initiation and details of Statutes, which naturally leads 
them to devote so much of their attention to the subject. The 
members of Convocation, it must be remembered, are only legis¬ 
lators incidentally and occasionally; for legislation is not conti¬ 
nually required, and they have many other things to do. There 
is, at present, no case made out against the existing law, rule, or 
custom, whichever it is, leaving the zcho/e origination of the 
Statute in the hands of a distinct, not numerous body. At the 
same time, it must be admitted, that convenience calls either for 
the most considerate and respectful regard on the part of the 
Hebdomadal Board, for the wishes and feelings of Convocation; 
or for the other and less pleasant alternative, a constant system of 
vigilance on the part of the latter, amounting virtually, if not in 
form, to a standing committee of observation to watch and report 
upon the designs of the Hebdomadal Board. 

The news of the Statute seem to have reached the public world 
with wonderful rapidity. Fame, however, in this instance, reversed 
her usual order. Instead of multiplying and diversifying the re¬ 
flexions of the original object, she collected all the manifold 
aspects which the Statute had presented at Oxford into one dis¬ 
tinct and striking image. In a very few days, the following para¬ 
graph appeared in the Globe , and was widely copied into the 
other London and provincial papers :— 

“ Oxford. —By the provisions of the Theological Statute passed at 
Oxford last week. Dr. Hampden, Regius Professor of Divinity, has been 
constituted chairman of the new Theological Board, and is also recog¬ 
nized as a public University Professor in Dogmatic Theology. The 
Statute, therefore, virtually rescinds the judgment passed by the Uni¬ 
versity on the Professor’s theological opinions in 1836, on occasion of 
his appointment to the chair by her Majesty at the recommendation of 
the late Whig administration.” 

It was very clear, that however Convocation might comfort 
itself with its innocency, or excuse itself on the ground of its 
perplexity, still it had done that which at least admitted of an ill 
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construction; and there were, moreover, plenty of people in the 
world anxious to put that one construction upon its act. This 
was by no means pleasant. It would have been very distressing, 
in our opinion, but for the happy,—most happy, circumstance, 
not without precedent in the history of moral principle, that they 
who had presumed thus far successfully on the compliance of' 
Convocation, did not know either where to stop, or how to hus¬ 
band the celebration of their triumph, till the chance of a reverse 
had gone by. They presumed too far, or at least made too rapid 
a progress to the desired conclusion. In this manner, they gave 
the University an opportunity, which they might and probably 
could never have procured for themselves, of vindicating the in¬ 
nocence of its intentions, its own consistency, and, more than all, 
the cause of Sacred Truth, which had thus been wounded. 

Before we had seen the above paragraph, we chanced, in writing 
to a friend at Oxford, to ask “Whether any new light had been 
thrown upon the working of the new Theological Statute.” The 
circular we received a few clays after was sufficient answer to this 
inquiry. 

“ The following Form of Statute will be promulgated in Congre¬ 
gation on Saturday the 4th of June next, at Ten o’clock, and sub¬ 
mitted to Convocation on Tuesday, June 7th, at Two o’clock. 

“P. Wynter, 

“ Delegates’ Room , Vice-Chancellor.” 

May 24, 1842. 


“ Quuji per Stat. Tit. XVI. s. 8. 11. pnblicatuin et confirmatum in 
domo Convocationis die V t0 mensis Maii A.D. 1836, sancitum sit; ut 
Theologiae Professor Regius niunerum quorundam in eodem Statuto 
memoratorum expers sit donee aliter Universitati placuerit: 

“ Placuit Universitati Statutum istud abrogare.” 

The history of what follows must not detain us long. Numer¬ 
ously attended meetings were immediately held in the Hall and 
other rooms of Magdalene College, which had been selected from 
accidental reasons, chiefly, we believe, from the circumstance of 
the venerable president, while very strongly opposed to the repeal 
of the Censure, having been unable to take any part in the delibe¬ 
rations of the Hebdomadal Board. The meetings may be said 
to have been substantially the same as those held in the Corpus 
College common-room in 1836; with the exception that from 
reasons above stated, “ the lead” was rather different. The first 
step of course was to give due publicity to the proposition. This 
was almost unnecessary. That exceedingly graceful and harmo¬ 
nious triumvirate, the Morning Chronicle, the Standard, and the 
Record ,—graves principum amicitice ,—displayed the most inde- 
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corous haste and anxiety to trumpet forth the approaching jubi¬ 
lee of latitudinarianism, and the glad prospect of Oxford returning 
to her own sober self under the warm relaxing influence of a 
conservative administration. The Morning Chronicle was very 
sure. It almost assumed the prophetic licence of announcing 
things to come in the tense of the past; and so early was it in de¬ 
claring its auguries that it seemed really more anxious tor 
priority of prediction than certainty of fulfilment. The Record 
also was impatient to hail the return of its semi-rationalistic readers 
from their victory over the Catholic Faith. “ Have they not sped? 
Have they not divided the prey ?” 

At the first meeting in the Hall of Magdalene College it was 
proposed, and after some opposition it was resolved, to try the 
effect of an appeal to the good sense, or rather common sense, 
of the Hebdomadal Board, and entreat them to withdraw the pro¬ 
position. This measure, in our opinion, was not a sensible one, 
and scarcely a manly one. It was not at all to be expected that 
the Board of Heads would quietly withdraw a proposition once 
made, and believed doubtless to be in itself a proper one. They 
are not persons accustomed to such instability of conduct. Nay, 
we even think, such a concession would have produced a painful 
impression on the puV^ic mind, which is not familiarized with the 
spectacle of dignified personages hastily confessing that they have 
done wrong, or at least miscalculated. Moreover we must con¬ 
fess a preference for settling disputes by what school-boys call a 
“stand up fight.” A quarrel merely interrupted without being con¬ 
cluded, merely patched up without being healed, is sure to break 
out again as soon as the fitting time and place present themselves; 
and then all the work is to be done over again. They who so ad¬ 
vised the meeting at Magdalene, did not know what the case re¬ 
quired, nor what was to be fairly expected from the Hebdomadal 
Board. In our mind it also produced another disagreeable im¬ 
pression. It looked rather like a mere attempt to throw on the 
Heads the odium of obstinacy, and gain for the Magdalene meet¬ 
ing the credit of redundant meekness and peaceableness. How¬ 
ever we are now satisfied that no such dishonourable idea existed 
for a moment in the minds of any one of the meeting. We re¬ 
gretted however to hear that such a request had been agreed to, 
and were not a little relieved to find it had not been complied 
with. Nothing was gained by this move but the loss of two days 
at a juncture when two hours were precious. The following is 
the public announcement of the Address we are speaking of, 
signed then and subsequently by eighty-three names. 

“ At a meeting in the Hall of Magdalene College, the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in the chair, the following Address was agreed upon: 
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“ f Oxford, May 26, 1842. 

“ ‘ The undersigned Members of Convocation beg respectfully to ex¬ 
press to the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor, their sentiments on the proposed 
repeal of Stat. Tit. XVI. s. 8, 11. While they desire to abstain from 
expressing any opinion in the present address on the subject of the origi¬ 
nal Statute, they cannot but feel that this proposal to repeal it is for 
many reasons likely to be followed by a very injurious cousequences. 
Moreover they feel bound to express their deep regret at the sudden 
manner in which a question so momentous has been re-opened, with¬ 
out previously ascertaining the sentiments of the University, or giving 
time to those who are responsible for the consequences of the measure 
to deliberate on it properly. 

“ ‘ Under these impressions, and anxiously desirous to promote the 
tranquillity of the University, and to save it from a renewal of a painful 
theological controversy, the undersigned think it their duty to lose no 
time in making their sentiments known, and in expressing to the Rev. 
the Vice-Chancellor their conviction, that much evil would be spared to 
the University, if some means could be adopted for withdrawing the 
present proposition, without formally submitting it to Convocation.’ ” 

On the Hebdomadal Board respectfully declining, another 
meeting was held at Magdalene, and the following Appeal, signed 
by fifty-eight resident members. 

<f Oxford, May 28, 1842. 

“ The Hebdomadal Board having given notice of a Statute to be sub¬ 
mitted to Convocation on Tuesday the 7th of June next, for the abro¬ 
gation of the Censure passed by the University against the present Re¬ 
gius Professor of Divinity in 1836, and having declined acceding to a 
request made to them from a large body of Resident Members of Con¬ 
vocation, praying for the withdrawal of the proposed Statute : 

“ We the undersigned Resident Members of Convocation, consider¬ 
ing that the Regius Professor has never hitherto recalled the statements 
of doctrines that gave occasion to such Censure, and that consequently 
the character of the University both for consistency and for orthodoxy i 
is at stake, most earnestly entreat all our fellow Members of Convoca-. 
tion to attend on the day appointed, and assist in endeavouring to avert 
the mischief with which we arc threatened.” 

After this very little time remained for controversy, and very 
little was indeed said upon the subject. Almost every one saw 
that the question was in itself the same as 1836; though some 
thought that it was externally affected by change of circum¬ 
stances : and as in almost every second library in Oxford is to be 
found a thick octavo volume lettered “ Hampden Controversy,” 
and containing fifteen or sixteen long pamphlets on every imagin¬ 
able aspect of that subject, it was felt that no one needed any 
light as to intrinsic merits of the present question. 

On Wednesday, the first of June, that is four days after the 
date of the last document, Dr. Hampden delivered in the Divinity 
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School a public Lecture, which he since published with the rather 
strategic title, “ The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of 
England.’' In this he described the Censure of 1836 as the act 
of a party; which assumed party he proceeded to animadvert 
upon in a tone which, under the circumstances, all will excuse, 
though they will probably think injudicious. He also asserted in 
the most unqualified manner, that he had not changed one of his 
opinions, and saw no reason to withdraw a word he had written ; 
and moreover would not. The only thing he confessed to was, 
“ I have certainly indulged charitable sentiments towards those 
who differed from us, however widely.” 

A few days after, we believe on Saturday, several benevolent 
persons who wished to vote for the repeal of the Censure, but 
were at a los's for the why and the wherefore; and who thought it 
possible Dr. Hampden’s refusal to withdraw any of his obnoxious 
statements might be owing to the rough and public way in which 
he had been required to do so, agreed to try the effect of a milder 
land more private appeal. They accordingly waited upon him, 
stated their wish to believe that he meant nothing wrong in his 
statements, and expressed the comfort it would afford them to 
hear a more satisfactory explanation of them than he had yet 
given to the public. They were, however, forced to depart with¬ 
out the wished-for satisfaction. Dr. Hampden returned to his 
old ground that there was nothing erroneous, or tending to error 
in what he had written, and the error only existed in the minds 
of those who had misunderstood him. We give this only from 
hearsay, and therefore cannot be sure of the exact purport of the 
application and answer. There is however no doubt that the 
applicants expressed themselves disappointed. 

The Convocation was held on Tuesday, the 7th of June. For 
the benefit of our non-Oxford readers, we will say a word or two 
of the place of meeting. The Convocation-house is a low r room 
under a small portion of the Bodleian. Great part of its height 
is taken off by a stone vaulting. It is rather more than twice as 
large as the “ Black-hole” of Calcutta (we forget what the dimen¬ 
sions of that are), and consequently will hold rather more than twice 
as many persons. The day was one of the hottest in the year; and 
more than five hundred persons were pressing for admission, many 
of course without success; the greater part were forced to stand. It 
had been expected that the Vice-chancellor would adjourn to the 
Theatre, and the proceedings were several times interrupted by 
loud cries expressive of a wish to this effect. But this was not 
done. It may seem rather paradoxical that when there were 
two rooms within ten yards of one another, the one, the worst in 
Oxford for the purpose, the other, the best, and built for the very 
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occasion of unusual musters of the University, the former shoulc 
be preferred, when a large portion were thereby excluded fron 
the meeting they had crossed the island perhaps to attend, not t( 
speak of the discomfort of those who were not excluded. I 
was said, however, that the theatre had been cleaned and arrange( 
for the Commemoration next day; so, to save ten shillings ex 
pense in re-cleaning and re-arranging, an expense which almos 
any one there who had ten shillings in the world would have beei 
happy to present for the purpose, several hundred persons wen 
kept for two hours in an atmosphere which, besides that it inter 
fered with the operations of the mind, could not but be highb 
injurious to the body. After all, however, the genius loci was ii 
favour of remaining where we were. The Theatre is an ostentati 
ously heathen structure. It is built on the plan of a Greel 
theatre, with the anomaly of Roman rostra , but without the ano- 
maly of the smallest allusion to Christianity in any part of it. 

At the commencement of the proceedings, Mr. Sewell, of Exe¬ 
ter College, made a protest against the Statute being finally put tc 
the vote, without the sense of Convocation being taken upon its 
terms. Mr. Sewell had, we believe, taken a preliminary step ai 
the previous Congregation on Saturday, and had prepared the 
University for this proceeding by a circular. The protest is ir 
itself a very important one, for the right in question is very im¬ 
portant; and undoubtedly the terms of the abrogatory Statutt 
proposed to Convocation this day, as well as the whole mannei 
of bringing it forward, were such as to provoke any one to the as¬ 
sertion of the right in question. We do, however, doubt very much 
the wisdom of making the protest on this occasion; especiall) 
when there really was not much difference of opinion as to the term'. 
of the Statute. Convocation was prepared to reject it, with qi 
without a preamble ; the absence of a preamble simply meant thal 
it was not convenient to express it; silentium, it may be said, 
as well as verbum sat sapienti; and no one but Mr. Sewell had 
any wish to make the Hebdomadal Board commit itself more than 
was pleasant. The measure was rendered doubly unfortunate from 
the circumstance of Mr. Sen ell considering it necessary to the 
validity of his protest, that he should not vote on the question on 
which Convocation actually divided. If we rightly understand 
him, he considered that he had discharged his conscience as to the 
particular question at issue this day, by voting singly, in the acl 
of protest, against the absence of some preamble or clause giving 
a reason for abrogating the Censure. 

The protestis, however, most important; and Mr.Sewell, whose 
ability for the work he has undertaken cannot be doubted, has 
pledged himself to carry it through ;—pledged himself in every 
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way, by word, and still more by deed, i. e. by a public act which, 
if not thus followed up, must appear very unaccountable. Most 
heartily do we wish him success, though we confess we would 
rather see some middle course adopted. The following is the 
circular by which members of Convocation were prepared for the 
protest:— 

“ Oxford, June A, 1842. 

“ The Members of Convocation are respectfully informed, that in the 
Congregation held this day, a Public Protest was presented to the Rev. 
the Vice-Chancellor, against ‘ the Relation’ of the Statute, which is to 
be proposed to Convocation on Tuesday, June 7. 

“ The objection was grounded on the fact, that no opportunity bad 
been given to the House of Convocation of previously deciding on the 
expediency and propriety of mooting, at this time especially, a matter 
of such importance. 

“ And it is intended, without departing from the respect which is due 
to the Hebdomadal Board, or compromising the tranquillity of the Uni¬ 
versity, to take this opportunity of instituting such regular proceedings 
in the way of Appeal, as may obtain some authoritative decision on the 
right of Convocation to be consulted, like other supreme Legislative 
Bodies, upon the general principles of the measures laid before them; 
prior to, and independent of, questions of detail. (See Tit. x. Sec. 
2 . §. 1 .)* *• 

<f It is also proposed, in the Convocation to be held June 7, to assert 
the right of Convocation to dissent from the terms of the proposed Sta¬ 
tute, (see Tit. x. Sec. 2. §. 2.) between the first and second reading of 
it; and a scrutiny will be demanded at that stage of the proceedings. 
A notification of this intention has been made to the Rev. the Vice- 
Chancellor, who has received it with the greatest courtesy and kindness. 

“ Not only is the assertion of this Statutable privilege of great im¬ 
portance, as a safeguard against future hasty legislation, and in establish¬ 
ing the just rights of Convocation, as the Supreme Governing and Legis¬ 
lative Body of the University; but it appears that on the present occa¬ 
sion, whatever difference of opinion may prevail on the ultimate ques¬ 
tion, there is a general concurrence of objection to the dangerous 

• “ Slalutam est.quod priusquam Lex roganda, vel Statutum explauandum, suffra- 
giis Magislrorutn Regentium et non Regentium permiliatur, piimo ad hebdomadalem 
consessum Praefectorum Collegiorum el Aularuru per Vice-Cancdlarium referatur 
negotium. 

*• Atqne obi, re mature perpensa, inter eos conveneri't de verbis concepds, sub quibus 
Lex scisceuda, aut Siaiuluni explauandum, fills videbitur, sub iisdeni lerminis res ad 
Magislros Regentes in Dorao Congregations per Procuralores referetur, triduo ante 
Couvocatioiient habendam. 

In Convccatione autem sequente, iisdero verbis, quibus in Congregalione proposita 
fuerat, per Registrar'!urn', mandato Vice-Cancellarii, palam recitetur. Ac demum ubi 
Vice-Cancellariis. Procuratores, et major pars Regentium et non Regentium, in terminos 
consenserint, sub quibus Lex sciscenda, aut Siatutura explananduiu, videbilur, sub 
iisdem lerminis per Registrariura palam ibidem recitenlur; et de iisdeni Regentium 
et non Regenlium snffragia rogentur.” 

NO. LX 111.—JULY, 1642. N 
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vagueness and indefiniteness of the terms in which the present Statute is 
couched. 

“ If it is proposed to repeal the former censure, on the ground that 
it was unjust or erroneous, it is due to the party censured that such in¬ 
justice should be distinctly declared. And if on the ground that subse¬ 
quent events justify a restoration of the confidence before withdrawn, it 
is due to the University that this fact also should be stated in the pre¬ 
amble ; in order to guard against the charge, to which the University 
must otherwise be exposed, of levity and inconsistency, in a matter most 
seriously affecting Divine Truth. The reasons of the former Statute 
were distinctly stated in it, the reasons for the repeal of it should be 
stated with equal clearness. And until this is done, it must be impos¬ 
sible for the University to legislate on this question without compromis¬ 
ing its character either for justice, consistency, or orthodoxy. 

“ Should the demand of a Scrutiny after the first reading be rejected, 
a regular Appeal will be made on this point also; and thus it is hoped, 
that something may be gained towards restoring the legislative proceed¬ 
ings of the University to a safer and more satisfactory system. 

“ A Bachelor of Divinitt.” 

After, then, a scrutiny on the terms of the Statute had been 
demanded by Mr. Sewell, and formally refused by the Vice- 
Chancellor, and a protest had been delivered by the former gen¬ 
tleman, a Mr. VV. Way, who addressed Convocation in 1836, 
proceeded to read a speech setting forth as facts within his per¬ 
sonal knowledge all the assignable errors of feeling and doctrine 
that could be charged on the maintainers of the censure. He 
was listened to with considerable patience till he drew out his 
fourth foolscap sheet, when cries of “ Qucestio ,” the final syllable 
of which we observed to be often reiterated, did not indeed cut 
short his declamation,—for having written a Latin speech, he 
was naturally anxious to read it,—but constituted a running com¬ 
ment to the remainder. Mr. Vaughan Thomas then rose, and as 
it was well known that whatever he said would be worth hearing, 
and as moreover he had taken so distinguished a part in the pro¬ 
ceedings of 1836, the assemblage was immediately hushed to the 
most respectful silence. 

We know not a stronger instance of gifts, in themselves of a 
high and useful quality, yet wasted or hidden for mere want of 
opportunity, than this gentleman’s singular command of Latinity. 
In Oxford, where Latin is daily becoming more and more obso¬ 
lete, and where even the Latin prizes are occasionally, as this 
very year, not awarded, one would think such a gift would long 
ere this have met with its due appreciation, and been applied to 
some suitable purpose. But there really is no such University 
function, that we can remember. If the public oratorship were 
as important and busy an office, as that which George Herbert 
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was so gratified to hold at the sister University, it would be the 
very thing we desiderate. “ The orator’s place,” says Herbert, 
“ that you may understand what it is, is the finest place in the 
University, though not the gainfullest; yet that will be about 
thirty pounds per annum. But the commodiousness is beyond 
the revenue; for the Orator writes all the University letters, makes 
all the orations, be it to king, prince, or whatever comes to the 
University. To requite these pains, he takes place next the 
doctors, is at all their assemblies and meetings, and sits above the 
proctors; is regent or non-regent at his pleasure; and such like 
gaynesses, which will please a young man well.” To the strength 
and precision of a sound Anglican divine, Mr. Vaughan Thomas 
unites an almost Ciceronian eloquence, and a surprising power 
of contrast and antithesis. We could not adduce a stronger tes¬ 
timony to the success with which he overcomes the difficulty of 
a deliberative harangue in a dead language, than what we chanced 
to hear a very good Latin scholar say, in answer to a remark on 
the excessive discomforts of the meeting, and the hindrance they 
presented to attention. Our friend observed that he “ would 
defy any one not to attend when Vaughan Thomas was speaking; 
it was such a treat to hear his Latin.” 

' Now, though we certainly could conceive the possibility of a 
few wandering fancies, for Mr. Vaughan Thomas’s style is itself 
rather suggestive, still we have no doubt whatever our friend be¬ 
lieved, and had for himself experienced what he said. The use 
of the Latin tongue on this occasion, with all its academic and 
polemic associations, had the advantage of carrying the mind back 
to times when truth could not be defended without honour, nor 
impugned without disgrace: and w’hen it was more to a man’s 
credit to maintain what he believed, stoutly, than explain what he 
did not believe, philosophically. The natural strength and exact¬ 
ness and truthfulness of the language, seemed to react on the 
speaker, and make him express himself with an uncompromising 
vigour, which the vernacular would have rendered displeasing and 
even distasteful. His revival also of the inductive process so com¬ 
mon and so attractive in antique argumentation, and so admirably 
suited to a place whose very walls are histories, yet so little in 
favour with an age, which reckons history as an old almanac, 
had the desirable effect of assigning to the parties in the present 
controversy their true relative position in the annals of truth. 

1 We only regret very much that we have not room for the whole 
speech, and find that no extract will do justice to it; so we must 
refer our readers to the Times of the next day, and the Church 
Intelligencer, into which it was immediately transferred. 

Of the other speakers it is unnecessary to speak, so we proceed 
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to the division. Tt was obvious this process could not be accom¬ 
plished in the room; it was therefore proposed, in we believe the 
only unwritten speech made during the meeting, that the non¬ 
placets should retire to the Divinity School, and be counted on 
their return. This happy oinen was accepted, and the friends of 
sacred theology found themselves apart in its magnificent school, 
without the presence of a Professor who has called, and still calls, 
the Creeds of the Church “ a dogmatical and sententious wisdom,” 
“ episodic additions” on Christianity, “ some out of infinite 
theories which may be raised on the texts of Scripture,” and 
almost every thing else that can bring them into discredit and 
contempt. The half hour spent in the coolness and comparative 
quiet of this room, will be long remembered. It was really worth 
the suffering of the two previous hours. All were friends, all 
agreed, every body could look with the certainty of mutual con¬ 
fidence into the face of his neighbour. There was space to walk 
about, and resume acquaintance after separations of tens of years 
and hundreds of miles. It reminded one of that secluded laurel 
grove, in the heart of the Elysian fields, whence flowed the sacred 
rivers, where iEneas saw in companies, here and there, all those 
who had been good and true to heaven and men in their several 
vocations : 

“Qnique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat, 

Quique pii vates, et Plioebo digna locuti.” 

The votes were taken by counting the non-placets returning 
into the Convocation House, and the placets we know not how 
exactly, as we did not see it. Great complaint w r as made that 
the method of voting, simply pricking down the voters as they 
pass, on a shred of paper, did not sufficiently provide against 
carelessness or oversight on the part of the voters and tellers. 
Certainly there did not seem adequate security, when the import¬ 
ance of the occasion is considered, as well as the vast expense and 
trouble on the part of many of the voters. We cannot suppose 
there could be any considerable error, but at all events, it would 
be as well on future occasions, we think, to adopt some plan that 
would give thorough satisfaction. The numbers were declared to 
be placets, 219- Non-placets, 334. 

Whatever may be the wisdom of confessing it, yet it is, we 
believe, true, that the numbers were a considerable disappointment! 
to many of the non-placets; and by some on the other side were! 
hailed as a victory. The previous evening and the morning hacj 
very much raised the expectations of the former, as it was known 
that large bodies of the former had come up, whereas the latteiB 
were only here and there heard of or seen. We must confess}] 
that it was and remains to us a mystery, both how the placets cannj 
up to Oxford, and how' they disposed themselves after their ar 
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riva . They must have come up either in the night, or in the 
insides of coaches, or the first-class railroad carriages, without 
getting out at the stations: while in Oxford we incline to the idea 
they must have been entertained in large masses at some occult 
head quarters, like the black beetles Virgil speaks of, lucijugis 
congest a cubilia blattis. However, there is no occasion to ac¬ 
count for people being deceived in tbeir anticipations; so we will 
pass on to thequestion how the proportion has changed so consider¬ 
ably since 1836, when the numbers were 94 and 473. The pro¬ 
portion was then about d to 1 : now it is only about 3 to 2. This 
question we will enter upon, and in the course ot it will intro¬ 
duce what we have to sav on the present state of the controveisy. 

In the first place nobody can close his eyes to the fact, that 
politics have had something to do with the difference. Saying 
this, is by no means tantamount to charging any of the 473 with 
corrupt or worldly motives ; it is merely admitting that people do 
not decide moral or religious questions wholly by their intrinsic 
merits, but view them by the light of associations. Dr. Hamp¬ 
den was the nominee of a ministry, which, not without good 
reason, was generally considered by churchmen to hate the Church 
and its doctrines. This disposed good churchmen against the 
man; and when his opinions were drawn to the light and exposed, 
churchmen saw there were the best possible grounds for the sus¬ 
picion, dislike, or whatever it was they felt at first. They be¬ 
lieved the opinions to be shocking, and owing to their decided 
bias against the man and his appointment, they felt generally 
no kind of uneasiness, no qualms of loyalty, no prudential hesita¬ 
tion, no delicacy of any description against that course which 
their religious feelings suggested. That last and deepest consi¬ 
deration also, the ultima ratio of many a mind not wholly devoid 
of nobleness and goodness, “ the necessity of looking to one’s 
prospects,” was then silenced. Probably there were not five per¬ 
sons in these 473 who were not in such an open and inalterable 
state of hostility to the existing ministry, that they could not pos¬ 
sibly further or injure their prospects, either with the ministry or 
with any ministerial patron, whatever they did. Many things thus 
conspired, which may not conspire again for generations. The 
case is very different now. The act of branding a Regius Pro¬ 
fessor is felt to be, on the face of it, an exception, however justi¬ 
fiable, to the course of good order and loyalty. It is no longer a 
pleasureable indulgence to the sentiment of Toryism or any other 
ism of that sort. It is become an act of superfluous enthusiasm. 
Perhaps, after all, the real state of the case is shadowed with 
some faint approximation to the truth, though of course with 
shameful exaggeration, in the popular estimate of the two acts* 
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viz. passing the Censure in 1836, and refusing to withdraw it in 
1842. The predominant feature of the former is considered by 
the world at large to have been political animosity; of the latter, 
religious bigotry. This calumny would not exist, if it had no 
foundation at all. Let us consider how the matter will present 
itself to any future annalist, on a comparison of dates,—not that 
mere chronological arguments are good for much,—yet let us 
consider: in 1836 the Whigs sent to Oxford a Regius Professor, 
who was immediately censured by an immense majority of Con¬ 
vocation : towards the end of 1841, the Whigs went out, and the 
Conservatives came in: in the summer of 1842, the earliest pos¬ 
sible opportunity, an attempt was made to remove the censure, 
and was not very far from succeeding. 

If we may venture to analyze the reasons of so large and mixed 
a body as Convocation,—Convocation both absent and present, 
for not one quarter of the whole body voted on the 7th of June, 
we should say that next after the influence of political changes, 
we ought to place a certain general idea that Dr. Hampden had 
as good as withdrawn his unsound statements. We are not refer¬ 
ring to those who think Dr. Hampden’s rationalism salved by his 
timely profession of “ Gospel views.” They are a distinct class 
and are to be considered presently. We are now meaning another 
and more numerous though less defined set of men ;—those 
who entered rather unwillingly into the doctrinal question in 
1836, and would have been much better pleased if Dr. Hamp¬ 
den could possibly have been disavowed and discredited by the 
University without any allusion to his Theological opinions, if such 
an absurd and unjust proceeding had been at all decent or possi¬ 
ble. These persons had of course long before June, 1842, lost 
all interest in the question, and doubtless were only wondering 
that the unaccountable fit of enthusiasm which took them or their 
friends up to Oxford in 1836, had so far prevailed over their bet¬ 
ter discretion. It is notorious that there was, not only in high 
quarters in Oxford, but in London especially, and perhaps else¬ 
where, a very general objection in 1836, to anything in the shape 
of a Theological Censure. We well remember on that occasion the 
perplexity and uneasiness of a distinguished London clergyman, 
(whose face we did not see on the 7th inst.), who seemed to iis to be 
using all the arts of management and diplomacy to blunt the edge 
of that “sword of the Spirit” which it was given the University then 
to use. After a good deal of unsatisfactory talk, some one men¬ 
tioned that Dr. Hampden had written his Lectures with Mr. 
Blanco White at his elbow, and under his guidance and influence 
had taken all his worst, or as he would think them, his best bits, 
from certain French semi-infidel writers, with whom that unfortu- 
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nate gentleman was at the time very much engrossed. It was 
edifying to observe how immediately the face of the clergyman 
brightened up; “ Eypjjxa,” he seemed to exclaim; “Ah,” said 
he, “if you would but show up Hampden as a shallow writer or 
a plagiarist, you will get everybody to help yon. You cannot 
think what an objection there is in London to Theological cen¬ 
sures. They are thought so inquisitorial.” As if it was of the 
smallest earthly consequence to Oxford and the Church whether 
a professor had said what he had said out of his own head, or 
adopted it from any other writer! 

We have rather illogically connected the general idea, that Dr. 
Hampden had virtually recanted, with the wish,in the first instance, 
to keep clear of doctrine. But it is the facts of the case we are 
speaking of. No one really solicitous on the subject of doctrine— 
no one who looked on the Censure of 1836 as a necessary though 
most painful act of faith and truthful service, could have fallen or 
persuaded himself into the vain imagination that Dr. Hampden had 
withdrawn or modified a single statement. Whatever he has said 
he maintains. He says it not once, or twice, or thrice only, but 
a hundred times, as often as he is challenged with it. We are 
most anxious to avoid all reflections upon motives or temper, espe¬ 
cially since Dr. Hampden’s position must needs be a very painful 
and trying one. We offer no conjecture as to the extent to which 
obstinacy may have closed the lips of confession, nor do we ven¬ 
ture to suggest words and ways in which an erring theologian 
might have saved his pride, without continuing his grievous injury 
to the cause of sacred, saving Truth. The actual statements, 
published and re-published, and defended without the least abate¬ 
ment, are all we have to do with. 

The pamphlet which we have already quoted, replies to the 
general idea, that Dr. Hampden had withdrawn his statements, 
or, what is almost the same thing, to the notion that the Censure 
of 1836 might with decency, in 1842, be repealed, on no specific 
allegation whatever, in better words than we could find : 

“The University being now called upon to rescind the formal censure 
passed on Dr. Hampden in the year 1836, it is respectfully suggested 
to Members of Convocation— 

“ That such a rescindment can only be made on one of two 
grounds; either that Dr. Hampden has cleared himself from the origi¬ 
nal charge, or that the University has changed its opinion, and now 
regards with indifference those very unsound views for which it con¬ 
demned him. The former point, if it is to be proved, must be proved 
out of publications that have come from Dr. Hampden’s pen since the 
Censure, principally his Inaugural Lecture, and his preface to the second 
edition of the Bampton Lectures. Those publications neither retract or 
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explain any one of his opinions. If they are not themselves chargeable 
with definite points of unsoundness, their simply negative character 
does not clear or tend to clear his former writings. It was open to Dr. 
Hampden at the time of the Censure, it ha3 been open to him ever 
since, to meet the charges brought against him by positive counter¬ 
statements. He has not done that, and therefore it remains with the 
University to consider whether unsound doctrines are retracted because 
they are not repeated; whether mere passiveness is undoing, and mere 
silence is unsaying ; whether the absence of fresh matter of objection 
disproves the existence of the old, and whether censures become unjust, 
and charges are falsified, simply by the lapse of time. After this con¬ 
sideration, the University may determine what ground of reason, justice, 
or common sense, there is for the removal of a sentence, the matter of 
offence confessedly remaining in statu quo. Surely it is evident that 
by such a step the University stultifies itself, and impeaches and de¬ 
grades its own authority; inasmuch as it either does an act for which 
it can give no reason at all; or, it gives a reason, and that is, that it no 
longer retains but abandons its objections to the principles contained in 
Dr. Hampden’s writings.” 

Here follows the paragraph already quoted in reply to the argu¬ 
ment drawn from the unfortunate circumstance of Convocation 
having recently recognized Dr. Hampden, and invested him with 
a new' and important function, by passing the new Theological 
Statute. The writer proceeds : 

“ The ground of objection then, as far as we have gone, to the repeal 
of the Censure, is simply this, that the University (though she has not 
yet) will certainly by such an act stultify itself, and do what it cannot 
reasonably explain. Of the two alternatives however mentioned at the 
outset, the last, and more fearful, though at the same time the more 
consistent one, remains to be noticed. It is still open to the repealers 
of the Censure to justify their logic at the expense of their creed ; to say 
in the name of the University, We have altered our mind on theological 
subjects since that time ; the Censure was a mistake to begin with, aud 
the sooner we blot it out of our registers the better. It is still open to 
the University to take its place, though somewhat late, in the march of 
intellect, to say that the Statute of 1836 was a remnant of an old sys¬ 
tem, which it is now time to throw off,—a system which imposed the 
shackles of a definite and a responsible creed on the freedom of the 
human mind, that she purposes now entering on a new course, intends 
to give up the principle of orthodoxy, to look upon differences of ‘theo¬ 
logical opinion’ with calmness and impartiality, and to ally herself in 
spirit and system with her compieheusive and enlightened sisters of 
Germany. It is still open to the University to repent of her severity, 
and to save Dr. Hampden the trouble of recanting by recanting herself. 
All this is still open to the University to adopt and proclaim to the 
world : but is it to be believed that she will allow herself to be thus 
undone, to be betrayed into such a miserable, deplorable, suicidal 
course ? Will she, -after bearing testimony so long for orthodoxy, now 
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at last voluntarily descend from that lofty position to which the suf¬ 
frages of the world have elevated her, and grovel in the dust with 
earthly, sensual, cold, and lifeless systems of secularized and latitudina- 
rian religion? Was the Censure of 1836, passed with a depth and in¬ 
tensity of feeling which astonished the whole nation, the last flicker of 
the expiring flame ; and will she formally and solemnly confess that 
that Statute of Censure was her last, her very last, act of Churchman- 
ship, her last, her very last, farewell to orthodoxy ? It is impossible that 
she will— NONDUM, may we say, NONDUM actum est de Academid. 

But there has been another class of desertions from the cen- 
surers of 1836, which certainly would not allow itself to be 
included under our last head, and which has been, we fear, a 
good deal more numerous and more prominent in every respect. 
It is a class which, if report is to be trusted, includes one entire 
college and one entire hall, both transferred from the censurers of 
Dr. Hampden, to his fautors and upholders, and of course account¬ 
ing for a good deal of the difference between the divisions of 1836 
and 1842. These are people with no constitutional aversion to 
theological censures, and not practically unused to make doctrinal 
differences the tests of fraternity or favour. So far they are infi¬ 
nitely more respectable than the last class, and much more is their 
defection to be regretted. Yet perhaps the two shade off into 
one another considerably more than the latter, namely, the one 
we are about to speak of, is aware. 

We mean those who consider that Dr. Hampden has virtually 
and sufficiently recanted, by the profession of “ evangelical” views. 
Now it is not ourbusiuess to inquire into the sincerity with which 
these views have been exhibited. The Record made a joke, at 
first, of the apparent haste with which they had been “ got up,” as 
indicated by a rude and inexpert phraseology ; though it has since 
changed its tone. It would evidently be in favour of our own views, 
to believe Dr. Hampden thoroughly sincere and consistent. But 
this has nothing to do with the question. The alleged fact, viz. Dr. 
Hampden’s “evangelical” profession, is true: and one cannot 
be surprised to find it a powerful plea in his favour. Yet the 
difficulties to be got over before the plea can be admitted, are not 
inconsiderable. What is the plea to prove? that Dr. Hamp¬ 
den has changed his views ? That it cannot, for Dr. Hampden 
denies that he has changed in the least. He stands before the 
University still holding both systems with equal tenacity, distinct¬ 
ness, and obtrusiveness. He will not allow any one to over¬ 
look the opinions of his Bampton Lectures. His approvers may 
endeavour to avert their gaze from these astounding statements, 
and rest their bewildered eyes on the other more customary system 
of doctrine; but he will not let them. He never ceases to say, 
“ I relinquish not one jot or tittle of my anti-scholastic, anti-dog- 
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matic, anti-catholic opinions and with cruel rigour and perse¬ 
verance makes those who receive him at all, receive him altogether, 
and that with their eyes wide open and their consciousness tho¬ 
roughly awake. 

Every one then, who admits the scriptural soundness of his 
doctrine, is forced thereby to admit the Bampton Lectures, and 
whatever else of Dr. Hampden’s publications has been recog¬ 
nized in this controversy. For they all are, in the strongest 
sense of the word, his doctrine. It is edifying then to remember 
what Dr. Hampden’s new converts,—for example, one of the six 
members of the committee appointed March 5th, 1836—do now 
maintain and make their own, as much as if they said it out of 
their own mouths. We will spare them the pain of seeing, as it is 
were with their names subscribed, all those awful statements re¬ 
specting the received doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, Mediation, Original Sin, Grace, and every other 
doctrine of the Church, for it is our wish to avoid any direct 
theological discussion in this place, but let them consider this one 
sentence to which (for Dr. Hampden will not let them off) they 
have now set their hand and seal: “ To exclude theological 

opinion from religious profession, to endeavour to sweep away 
the accumulation of ages, would be but the vain attempt suddenly 
to change the face of the world : Our next best alternative is to 
modify it, to correct its improper application, and so to obviate 
its mischievous effects: In truth I say it ought not to exist: 
Theological opinion, as necessarily mixed up with speculative 
knowledge, ought not to be the bond of union of any Christian 
society, or a mark of discrimination between Christian and Chris¬ 
tian.” 

It is admitted, then,in the most solemn and significantway pos¬ 
sible by this latter class, that their so-called evangelical system is 
compatible with a wish that there should be no theological opinion 
at all, and that two at least of the Creeds, viz. the Nicene and 
Athanasian, should be dispensed with as bonds of Christian 
union, or marks of discrimination between Christian and Christian. 

Now is not this the very thing which the “ Oxford w'riters” 
have been saying, predicting, and accounting for as a notorious 
fact, and illustrative of the certain superiority of their own 
system over that of their opponents, for the last ten years? Is 
not this the very thing which the Oxford writers started with 
saying, and have said all along? viz. that the religion of the day, 
by teaching the Christian to look into rather than out of himself, 
and to realize his own spiritual progress rather than the objects 
of faith, has eaten away the substance of doctrinal Christianity, 
and left to the believer nothing but a so called spiritual, but really 
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moral and rational scheme. Have not these writers said all along, 
that there were grave reasons for fearing that the “ Evangelical” 
school do not hold, in any proper , that is, real sense, the Divinity 
of the Son of God, the Incarnation, or the Atonement, or other 
Catholic doctrines; or at least that they do not act and speak as 
if they did. This and the like they have said, and said, and 
said again, till they only desisted because it seemed like always 
harping on one string, and because also they saw it was a Cas¬ 
sandra’s prophecy they were compelled to deliver, and men and 
things were rapidly and inevitably running to a fulfilment. If 
they might have been allowed to choose and carve out some one 
event whereby to gain the credit of true prophecy, what better 
could they have taken than this—a Professor combining the 
most flagrant rationalism, with the “ Evangelical” system, sup¬ 
ported strenuously by the “ Evangelical” party. The Tract 
“ On the Introduction of Rationalistic Principles into Re¬ 
ligion” is in our hands, and we only do not quote from it, be¬ 
cause we know not how to select, so much is every page to our 
purpose. Really if the writers of these Tracts were, as people 
say, a “ party,” i. e. if they acted and felt only as a party, and 
all their views and wishes were circumscribed by the narrow pale 
of a mere faction, they could uot have a greater triumph than 
what their opponents have now spontaneously afforded them. 
Their opponents, if they know any thing about the mattter,do indeed 
pay them the highest compliment in the world. They fulfil to a 
letter, with a superfluity of exactitude, the confident and really, 
as we thought at the time, almost presumptuous vaticinations of 
the Oxford writers; thereby showing that they think the said writers 
will be less triumphant at the manifest proofs of their own saga¬ 
city, than hurt at the seeming failure, or less success, of their 
actual endeavours. They indicate that they consider the Oxford 
writers feel less as a self-interested party, and more as disin¬ 
terested lovers of what they think to be truth. 

But are these men who take such high sounding names to 
themselves, and say that theirs is the Gospel, and none else is,— 
are they spell bound ? How is it that, as it were by the rod of a 
magician, they come within the circle, and act in reality the very 
part, one would think they would most wish to avoid the very 
semblance of. “ Now you shall see these men, for all they seem so 
religious, and look down so on others, after a few years, renounc¬ 
ing every form of doctrine, and after passing through a stage of 
creed-less spirituality, sliding into a faithless rationalism, thence,” 
—They hear the denunciation, but with ears that hear not : for with 
the very words still ringing in their heads, with plenty of time to 
avert or break the hated charm, they come forward, and by some 
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irresistible suggestion and control, seem to verify the words, and obey 
the nod, the beck, the eye, the secret wishes of the magician ; and 
dance, in the very lines and circles he had marked upon the Hoor, 
their dance of death and self-destruction. If these men had said 
on the late occasion, “ It is true we like the present tone of Dr. 
Hampden’s teaching, and would willingly accept it as a recanta¬ 
tion of the past, except that he declares it is not, but is only a de¬ 
velopment of the past. We do not think it a just development, and 
therefore do not think it possible to hold the two systems with 
equal sincerity. We must discountenance error, whether the ob¬ 
stinate maintainer of it professes truth also or not,”—if they had 
said this, and acted accordingly, it would have been the greatest 
apparent blow to the system of the Oxford writers, resting so much 
as they do on the alleged inherent rottenness of the opposite system, 
which these ten years have seen. It would have produced, as far 
as it went, an appearance of real affinity between “ Evangelicalism” 
and Oithodoxy. it is, with a blindness of infatuation which 
we cannot Hud terms to describe, with a downright hugging of 
their evil destiny, they have utterly abandoned and relinquished to 
one set of writers, to one only, the office, the authority, and glory, 
of maintaining the Catholic Creeds, and all the doctrines therein 
specially exhibited. 

The author of the pamphlet fourth in our list, points out with 
such singular clearness the folly of supposing that Dr. Hamp¬ 
den’s “Gospel views” arc a satisfactory recantation of, or apology 
for his rationalism, that we cannot forbear quoting him on this 
point. 

“ If it he replied that we should be content with something short of 
absolute consistency, and that as Dr. Hampden’s publications since tbe 
Censure contain orthodox opinions upon various points, these should be 
regarded as in themselves virtual recantations of his heterodox ones ; be¬ 
fore we allow this reason to pass, it should be well considered, whether 
the former at all come into contact with the latter statements; for if not, 
the one cannot be a recantation, explicit or implied, of the other. Ij 
his condemned opinions and his orthodox ones map be held together , then 
unquestionably the latter amount in no sense to a denial of the former. 
Now the opinions which were condemned by the Censure of 1836, were 
not specific unsound doctrines chiefly, but different forms of one great 
general principle, that no one statement of doctrine was necessary to be be¬ 
lieved, all doctrinal inferences from the words of Scripture being of 
equal intrinsic authority. It was the Latitudinarian system which was 
condemned ; it was the theory which, avoiding all attack on the Articles 
of the Creed, simply denies their peculiar authority ; admitting them, but 
giving them a place amongst, not Lo the exclusion of, other and opposite 
opinions. It is obvious that this theory allows Dr. Ilampdcn to hold any 
of the orthodox doctrines for himself ij only he may be excused from im- 
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posing them as necessary upon others. And, therefore, the circumstance 
that he has used strong language respecting the Atonement, Justifica¬ 
tion by faith, &c. Sec. is no evidence of orthodoxy in him, because it 
does not at all interfere with the Latitudinarian principle upon -which be 
holds these doctrines : he does not bold them in the orthodox way, 
he maintains them as opinions ouly, not as necessary articles of faith. 
It is certaiuly uatural to suppose, on first hearing orthodox doctrines 
preached and insisted on, that they are held in the ordinary way in 
which others of our Church bold them: but this is only a proof that 
Continental Rationalism has happily made as yet hut little progress 
amongst us. Once convict a man of the Rationalistic theory , and every 
statement of particular doctrine that he makes afterwards goes for nothing 
as a proof of orthodoxy. This principle, while it enables him to hold any 
orthodox doctrine, incapacitates him for holding any doctrine orthodoxly. 
The root itself is unsound, and therefore all that grows upon it is un¬ 
sound also. The stream is poisoned at its very source, and orthodoxy 
has ceased even before we come to the question what particular doctrines are 
held or rejected. 

“ But whatever reason there might be to suppose a change in Dr. 
Hampden towards orthodoxy in consequence of certain passages in his 
later publications, the inference has as a matter of fact been disallowed 
by the University, and disavowed by Dr. Hampden himself. The Uni¬ 
versity, by passing its Censure after the delivery of the Inaugural Lec¬ 
ture, a Lecture with much even of what may be called display of ortho¬ 
doxy, has committed itself to the view, that such orthodoxy is in no 
sense to be understood as a departure from, or recantation of, his un¬ 
sound opinions. And such an inference is altogether negatived and dis¬ 
owned by Dr. Hampden himself. The Regius Professor, so far from 
ever having declared his recantation, has, on the contrary, over and over 
again, declared that he has not recanted, and that he has changed none 
of bis views. He declared as much in his Inaugural Lecture, he re¬ 
peated as much in his Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, again in 
his Preface to the Second Edition of the Bampton Lectures, and finally 
in his Public Lecture delivered yesterday. In the concluding part of this 
Lecture, added expressly for the occasion, and certainly written, if any 
composition ever had such an object, for the particular purpose of right¬ 
ing himself in public estimation—in this very Lecture, an expression of 
readiness to acknowledge errors, had he ever been guilty of them, was 
succeeded by the ominous avowal, And lam not aware that I have. Why 
then force an inference upon Dr. Hampden, which he himself disavows? 
Why endeavour to make out that he has shifted his opinions, modified 
his principles, converted the theories of the Bampton Lectures into the 
simplicity of Gospel truth ? He tells us himself with his own mouth, 
that he is not aware he has ever put forth unsound statements. He dis¬ 
claims the very idea of any change having taken place in his theology, 
and therefore of course deprecates the inference, that the views given in 
his more recent publications are to be at all considered in the light of a 
recantation, of a rise from unsound to sound teaching. He does not 
wish to throw his Bampton Lectures aside; far from doing so, he him- 
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self appealed to them in his Lecture yesterday. No, whatever some of 
his friends may say, he himself does not give any sanction to the defence 
of a tacit retractation. He no more allows an implicit , than he does an 
explicit, retractation to be asserted of him. 

“ So much then is clear and certain ; that the Regius Professor himself, 
far from allowing any departure in his later productions from the tone of 
his Bampton Lectures, maintains their perfect agreement and consis¬ 
tency, i. e. the perfect consistency of the doctrinal views of the former 
with the lalitudinarian principle of the latter. It is true he denies the 
construction that was put upon his Bampton Lectures; and this denial 
may be interpreted into a claim and desire to be considered orthodox. 
And so it is unquestionably: no one doubts the Regius Professor’s wishes 
on this head : the question is, what admissions does he make, what dis¬ 
position, tacit or express, does he display to abandon his opinions. To 
give up opinions, and to stand out for never having held them, are very 
different, nay, completely opposite lines of conduct: the former sets a 
contest at rest, the latter fixes and perpetuates it. Yet this latter is the 
line which Dr. Hampden has adopted. Up to this very hour, rejecting 
all the claim, which his subsequent writings might have to be consi¬ 
dered as a change in his Theology; and declining any defence but that 
of soundness and consistency from the first, he throws back the contest 
upon the original ground on which it stood in 1836 ; he defends him¬ 
self, not by pleading any modification of his system after passing the 
Censure, but by attacking the Censure itself What else could be the 
meaning of his strong and repeated assertions yesterday, that the Censure 
was an unjust tyrannical measure, the work of malice, ignorance, and party 
spirit, concurring in the persecution of an innocent man ? what else 
could be his meaning, when he said, that the same cunning and artifice 
were at work now to rivet his chains, which originally forged them ? 
This is certainly a recurrence to the original ground, if any argument 
can be; this is a simplification of the question for which we are greatly 
obliged to the Regius Professor. Dr. Hampden speaks in the tone of 
a man deeply injured, and whom nothing will satisfy, but an entire re¬ 
moval of the stigma, on the sole and simple ground of innocence. He 
adopts no middle line , and therefore the opponents of the proposed Statute 
have no middle line to oppose. Dr. Hampden simply attacks the Censure 
of 1836, and therefore they have simply to defend it. 

“ Let it be understood then that the question is fairly relieved frm the 
excrescences and incumbrances, the conditions and modifications, which 
it may be supposed to have contracted. Let it be understood that we 
are again in the Corpus Common Room, and tlxat the point at issue is 
the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of the Bampton Lectures.” 

One argument, we really believe, has had influence with some, 
perhaps with many, covertly and unconsciously, which need only 
be stated plainly to be at once rejected. It was this, that to vote 
for a repeal of the Statute was the side of dutiful submission to 
authority. Now the only authority in the matter was Convoca¬ 
tion itself. It was the authority to whom the Hebdomadal Board 
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were referring a proposition of their own; which till so autho¬ 
rized was only so much paper and ink. The only pretence the 
Hebdomadal Board has to authority is this,—that it has the initi¬ 
ative; which is no pretence at all. The very term implies that 
some one else is necessary to give perfection and validity to the 
measure. The House of Commons has the initiative in money 
bills, but it is not therefore an authority which the House of 
Lords and the Sovereign are dutifully bound to follow, whatever 
their own opinion may happen to be. As to their weight in the 
scale of authority , the Heads of houses are only so many D. D.'s 
and D. C. L.’s in Convocation. It is in Convocation that they 
become legislators, not before. They sit in it by virtue of their 
degree, and according to their degree; and have no more privi¬ 
lege or authority than any Master of Arts from the country. As 
far as regards legislation, neither the Hebdomadal Board nor the 
Convocation has an independent substantive existence. They are 
correlatives; the two branches of one organ. The former asks the 
question; the latter answers it. Convocation is assembled for the 
sole purpose of saying Yes or No, which it thinks best. To say 
that it ought always to answer in the affirmative, is, in fact, to say 
that there ought to be no such thing as Convocation at all. All 
this may seem a waste of words. Yet we heard of one person 
who said he had supported the Heads in 1836, and should sup¬ 
port them now. Some people also appeared to think the Con¬ 
vocation a rather democratical body ; a notion which enlisted the 
ideas of prescriptive right on the side of the Hebdomadal Board. 
It is true the Convocation is a Convention ; but then it is the old 
government of the University: the Hebdomadal Board, a useful 
institution we admit, is a comparatively modern thing. But 
strangely enough, because it looks like an oligarchy or an aristo¬ 
cracy, some people fancy it older, more prescriptive, more right¬ 
ful, more authoritative, more governing, &c. &c. than Convoca¬ 
tion. Perhaps it may be a sufficient answer to some of these 
notions, and according to the scale of their wisdom, to observe 
that the House of Convocation is styled “ Venerable,” while the 
Hebdomadal Board is not: and that though the Heads choose to 
look on the M. A.’s as a set of “ boys,” (by the bye they are six 
years older than they were in 1836,) we could very soon select 
two and twenty members of Convocation who shall equal the 
Heads of Houses, as in years so in other qualities calculated to 
invite respect and deference to their “ authority.” 

But it cannot be concealed that what has told most in favour 
of rescinding the Censure has been the cry of “ Party,” viz. the 
' allegation that the Censure was the work of a “ party,” and that 
t the said “ party” is specially concerned to maintain it. Now, 
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without staying to do more than acknowledge most thankfully this 
singular compliment, viz. that certain Oxford writers and theii 
readers are more interested, and feel more so, than any others, in 
protecting the Anglican communion from the leprosy of rationalism 
we will just attempt to state the facts of the case. The Censurt 
of Dr. Hampden was not the act of a party. It was the act ol 
Convocation, by a vast, a most unprecedented majority. It i: 
true certain writers took active parts, but they did so severally 
without concert, nay almost without agreement. They did theii 
utmost to prevent it being the act of a few, and did not do much 
that they might have done fairly and easily towards giving the acl 
their own complexion, and making it tell more in favour of theii 
views. They gladly resigned the lead, as much as they could, tc 
persons of very different views. They have never made thi 
smallest apparent use of the Censure, nor have they in the leas 
profited bv it, nay rather the contrary. Whatever they did toward: 
the Censure, they did, as shall be known at the Great Day 
humbly, modestly, obediently, painfully, and most disinterestedly 
But we will not distress them by further defence, but return tc 
the question, whose act was the Censure? 

It was the act of Convocation. This is a sufficient reply, anc 
should at once silence the cry of “ Party.” But more may b< 
said of it. It was a most extraordinary Convocation. If evei 
that body was providentially over-ruled to fulfil a higher ap¬ 
pointment, to stand for the whole English Church, not to gc 
higher still, it was on that occasion. Marvellous was the unanimity 
many were the different shades of opinion there represented 
But there was something added to this, which appears to us sin 
gularly significant. A General Council is said to be finall; 
authenticated by the subsequent universal reception of its decrees 
The Convocation of 1836 had this sanction to a most remarkabh 
extent. The whole English Church came forward of its owl 
accord, to claim the act for its own. Spontaneously and lines 
pectedly there flowed in addresses and grateful responses frou 
every part of England. We cannot doubt there would have beei 
many more, nay, that the vast majority of the Clergy would hav< 
sent in their names to the deed, but for there being no concert o 
general notion of such a measure; besides the practical difficultie 
in the way of meeting, or otherwise acting together, and the cir 
cunistance of Long Vacation having early interfered. While w< 
write, we perceive that the editor (V.T.) of the “ Letters,” eighll 
on our list, has almost anticipated our very words : “ They are nov 
printed,” lie says, “ with a view to relieve the Controversy, as a 
present revived, from the imputation unjustly cast upon it, that i 
originates in party feeling, or personal dislike, or in some circuin 
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stances of a local nature. The reverse of which is the truth ; for 
the questions at issue are Church questions, in which the whole 
body of the Clergy is deeply concerned, facts which- may be said 
to be established by the concurrent testimonies of this cloud of 
witnesses.” 

Two of these Addresses we will give. The signature of the 
first shall speak for itself. The second is signed by thirty-seven 
clergymen. 

“ Address from the Clergy of the Diocese of Canterbury. 

“ To the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, B. D. and the Members of Convocation 
of the University of Oxford, assembled in the Common Room of 
Corpus Christi College. 

Canterbury, April 22, 1836. 

“ We, tbe undersigned Clergy of the Diocese of Canterbury, though 
not pretending to any jurisdiction in matters connected with tbe Regu¬ 
lation of the Universities, yet we cannot, as Ministers of the Established 
Church, either regard with indifference the events which have recently 
taken place at Oxford, nor can we be satisfied that we shall have done 
our duty, so long as we neglect to express our sympathy in that Godly 
jealously, with which you have struggled to preserve the channels of 
Theology pure and untainted. Deeply as we regret that an occasion for 
the exercise of this jealousy should have arisen, we feel, that, under 
the circumstances which called it into action, we owe to you, to our¬ 
selves, and to the Church of which we are Ministers, a public profession, 
that we are not insensible to the magnitude of the interests involved in 
the points at issue, nor to the debt of gratitude due to you, for the noble 
stand you have made in defence of sound doctrine. 

Signed on behalf of the Clergy of the Diocese, 

Jajjes Croft, 
Archdeacon." 

“ Address from the Clergy Resident in the Deanery of the Isle of Wight 
and Diocese of Winchester. 

“ To the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, B. D. 

“ Reverend Sir, Nercport , June 4, 1S36. 

“ We, the undersigned Clergy, Resident in the Deanery of the Isle of 
Wight and Diocese of Winchester, desire to express to yourself as Chair¬ 
man, and through you to the Committee and to the other Resident Mem¬ 
bers of the University of Oxford who acted with you in the recent trans¬ 
actions regarding the Regius Professor of Divinity in that University, 
our high sense of the zeal, temperance, and firmness with which you 
have acted in your late painful but necessary proceedings; and we thank 
you for thus coming forward to withstand the spread of doctrines fatally 
at variance with the orthodox faith of our apostolical communion; and 
so we very heartily bid you God speed.” 

Dr. Hampden’s own lecture of the first of June did very little 
NO. LX III. — JULY, 184*2. o 
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in aid of this cry, as it appeared to us. His aim was far too 
transparent. He denounced his own manoeuvre, and spoilt the 
game of his more wary and circuitous confederates. The strength 
of the cry lay in the suspicions and jealousies of many men, and, 
we will add, in their very inadequate ideas of moral truth and jus¬ 
tice. They fancied themselves between two evils, which somehow 
they further fancied to be one another’s opposites,—-Rationalizing 
and Romanizing, perhaps they would call them, though the fear 
w'as seemingly easier to feel than to express. Now admitting that 
they were right in so stating the horns of the dilemma they had 
made for themselves, it is after all a very questionable piece of 
morality, to encourage one evil, in order to discourage its opposite. 
We assure these people that no good ever was got, or will be got 
to the end of the world, by such oblique and sinister dealing. Let 
them assail what they think Popery directly , if they please, but 
not by letting loose upon it rationalism. What could possibly 
play more into the hands of Rome than to rationalize the English 
Church ? In point of fact, no event ever did inspire such a jea¬ 
lousy, and indignation, and disgust, in a certain set of Romanisi 
agitators as the Censureof 183(3. The Creeds are the great stop¬ 
gap of the English Church against undue and factious aggressior 
on the part of Rome : we say undue and factious, for, of course, 
the ultimate tendency of all truth is a true and truthful union. I' 
requires, then, no great stretch of foresight to see which are really 
the Romanizers, the repealers, or the maintainers of the Censure 
of 1836. 

We most sincerely assure these persons it has been with us r 
matter of the greatest concern that so many highly respectable 
individuals having assisted in maintaining the Creeds in 1836 
should now fall off and lose the name, lose the vantage ground 
lose the reward of that good w r ork. What have they done? They 
have declared there is such a close and peculiar, such a domestu 
affinity, so to speak, between the doctrinal form of Christianity 
and certain writers, that having themselves once taken charge o 
that doctrinal form, they now suddenly discover they are holding 
what is not theirs, but the -property of others ,—they now throv 
it down in mixed bewilderment and terror, not knowing but what 
by the very act of guarding the truth, they may perchance be doin< 
too much service to opponents. What an awful admission! 

But it is high time that we conclude our own remarks, especi 
ally as we are about to quote at length the condensed and forcibl' 
argument of the “ Lectures of the Regius Professor considered, 1 
which came out too late, on the very noon of the Convocation, t< 
have had anything like justice done to it: 

“ The general aim, tone, and temper of the Regius Professor’s Lectur 
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(delivered on Wednesday, and now published), over and above particular 
expressions in it, must strike every one, who heard it or who reads it, as 
clearly deciding in the negative the question of his supposed tacit change 
and retractation. But as this bearing of the Lecture is most important 
to be understood, and as it admits of a fuller explanation than it has 
hitherto had, it will be attempted here to fix and elucidate, first, the 
position which Dr. Hampden assumes in his Lecture, and, secondly, the 
plan by which he maintains and fortifies himself in it. 

“ 1. Six years ago, Dr. Hampden was convicted by the whole Uni¬ 
versity, supported and confirmed by the Church at large, of clear and 
undeniable Rationalism. There was no reasonable, hardly an admissible 
doubt as to putting this construction upon his works, and what he meant 
by denying and disclaiming it, without wishing to impute any motive to 
him, must still be asserted to have been at the time, and to be still inex¬ 
plicable. Such were the circumstances of the original Censure, six years 
ago : from which time up to the present, he has not added to indeed, 
but at the same time not retracted one iota of that theological system or 
theory for which he was condemned. In this state of the case a propo¬ 
sition of a Statute to liberate him from the Censure issues from the 
Hebdomadal Board, and the Regius Professor himself mounts up to the 
Divinity Chair in order to satisfy the University, which is as yet entirely 
in the dark as to ichat there is to account for this new movement, of its 
reasonableness and tenableness. What is the natural, legitimate, and 
necessary expectation of every member of the University at this moment ? 
If this position be tenable, it must be so upon some new footing. It is a 
new proposition, and therefore something new must have happened, or 
have been discovered, to be the ground of it : some new move in some 
direction or other there must have been. From what quarter does that 
move come ? Which side has shifted its religious ground r It is not 
admissible that the University should : It is supposed to be fixed, and 
stationary, rooted in principle, and incapable of compromise : any other 
idea of the University as a religious body is suicidal and absurd. This 
alternative, then, being inadmissible—nay, not even entering into the 
mind—a change on the part of Dr. Hampden himself is the only other 
left. There must be a move, there must be a shifting of ground some¬ 
where, and Dr. Hampden is the only party that can move, can shift his 
ground. The inference is necessary. One and one ground only was 
legitimately open to Dr. Hampden, in the divinity school last Wednesday, 
of supporting his claim to a restoration of our confidence 5 one and one 
thing only could really solve the problem that perplexed us : and that was 
an avowal of change on the part of Dr. Hampden. Did Dr. Hampden do 
that one thing ? He did not. He did not retract one opinion or prin¬ 
ciple he had ever held : nay, more, he declared he would not retrait, for 
[ he declared, in the presence and in the hearing of the whole assemblage, 

1 that though ready to retract any unsound opinions, had he been guilty of 
them, he was not aware that he had.* He took the exact position in 
which he stood in 1836, and he maintained himself in it. He denounced 

* “ I am not aware that I have.’’ In the published copy of the Lecture, these words 
i are omilled. 
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the Censure, inveighed against the authors of it, and proclaimed hiriiself 
a persecuted, injured man. In short, the one hypothesis on which the whole 
Lecture proceeded, and which in turn it developed, was the fact that he had 
been in the right, and the University in the wrong from the first. He 
would not advance one step to meet the University, but on the contrary, 
from first to last, called on the University to meet him. He treated the 
University as a captured city, and never were such hard and peremptory 
terms imposed in any capitulation. The whole order of things was re¬ 
versed as it naturally stood : the University was made to appear in the 
position of Dr. Hampden, and Dr. Hampden in the position of the 
University. 

“ 2. This, then, is the position which Dr. Hampden assumes in his 
Lecture, viz. one of decided superiority. He elevates himself, above the 
University, and judges, and censures her, instead of submitting to her 
judgment and censure. But how does he maintain himself in this posi¬ 
tion ? How does he manage to take so high a ground, and yet avoid a 
direct and overt collision with authority? How does he escape com¬ 
mitting a positively informal act ? He does it by attacking the University 
through the medium of a third party. Nothing is more certain, as a 
matter of fact, than that the Censure of 1836 was the act of the University, 
and that it still stands in her name, and on her responsibility ; that there¬ 
fore any attack on the Censure and on its authors is an attack upon an act 
of the University, and upon the University itself. But this direct bearing 
upon the University is disguised by the supposition of a certain party 
within it, on whom all these acts are fastened. The University itself is 
kept in the back-ground, while a particular party, to whom no kind of 
official respect is due, is brought prominently forward in its stead, and 
supposed to have been the only agents in the matter. Thus, 
immediately coming into contact with the judgment and authority of the 
University, the Regius Professor obtains the most ample licence he can 
require for assailing and impugning both. Apparently he only attacks 
the proceedings of a certain number of individuals ; tbe fact meanwhile 
being concealed or forgotten, that those individuals only acted with the 
University at the time, and that therefore there is no real distinction to 
be drawn between them and the University on this subject. 

“ However, this distinction being drawn, or rather the existence of the 
University being omitted, and certain parties exclusively put forward ; 
from the consideration of the latter as his own opponents, he proceeds to 
several strong ex cathedra judgments upon their character, opinions, and 
conduct generally. And this, it must be noticed, has another conse¬ 
quence over and above what has been mentioned ; as it serves for an 
advantageous counterbalance, as well as for a disguise, to his real uncom¬ 
plying anti-Univcrsity position. His refusal to retract, and his assertion 
of his own innocence, though maintained, as they are made to appear to 
he, only against a certain party, and not against the University, are still, 
after all, self-defence and non-retractation : as such they leave him as 
liable to the Censure now as he was in 1836, and therefore do not con¬ 
stitute a sufficient appeal on the present occasion. Having refused his 
only legitimate ground for a removal of the Censure, lie naturally turns 1 
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to some other mode of appeal. What other mode presents itself? what 
is there to supply the place of a retractation 1 Plainly, a further develop¬ 
ment of the line already begun, i. e. that of putting himself in strong 
contrast and opposition to certain suspected parties. A genuine retrac¬ 
tation would set things straight and even again easily and naturally ; on 
the principle of a bone returning to its socket, or a machine to its centre 
of motion. But in the absence of the natural method, a kind of artificial 
harmony and adjustment may still be produced by the balancing process : 
by setting off against incompliant Lalitudinarianism views of Gospel 
doctrine, and to non-retractation opposing anti-tractarianism. Such is 
the two-sided system which the present Lecture, in the tone of other 
later publications of Dr. Hampden, only with more of direct reference 
to parties, adopts. And of course such a system produces its effects. 
Persons see points set off against each other, and go away with the im¬ 
pression that the whole is equivalent to a retractation, because one set of 
principles which they dislike is counterbalanced by another which they 
favour. It is of course evident that such a plan leaves the only pertinent 
question , whether certain unsound principles are held or not, quite un¬ 
touched. Dr. Hampden ought to do one thing, i. e. retract: he does not 
do that one thing, but he does two things quite different from it instead, 
i • e. adhere to his Rationalism on the one band, and exposeTractarianism 
on the other. And on this piecing, adjusting, balancing plan, it would 
seem, he hopes to make good his claims to the station of a sound divine. 
He plays off the Evangelical school against the Tractarian, and between 
both maintains his own Latitudinarianism unmoved. He assumes the 
high position of perfect orthodoxy, and no recantation: and he fortifies 
himself in it by this balance of principles and this play of parties. 

“Let it be repeated then, and repeated again, that Dr. Hampden docs 
not retract. Not only particular expressions in his Lecture, but the whole 
tone and purpose of it, declare this. The ground which he adopts, the plan 
by which he maintains it, are wholly inconsistent with any other hypothesis. 
It is not meant to say that what has been described results from conscious 
design, but only that it goes on the supposition, and produces the effect 
we have mentioned. If the Censure is withdrawn from Dr. Hampden, 
it will certainly be in consequence, not of Dr. Hampden going over to 
the University, but of the University going over to him : it will he in 
consequence of the body yielding its orthodoxy, not of the individual 
yielding his rationalism.” 
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Art. V .—Notes on the Parables of our Lord. By Richard Che- 
nevix Trench, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Curdridge, Hants. 
London. J. VV. Paiker. 1841. 

The work before us is a striking example of a great phenomenon 
of our times—the revival of the study of theology. That the 
theology of the present day differs considerably in character from 
that of the last generation every one feels, but the truth is, the 
difference in quantity is, we are thankful to say, at least as re¬ 
markable as the change in quality. We were led into this train 
of thought by a question which naturally suggested itself with 
Mr. Trench’s book open before us. What would this man have 
done had he written fifty years ago? That he would have pro¬ 
duced his “ Notes on the Parables” can hardly be imagined; 
and yet it is even less probable that he would have contented 
himself with the. theology of those times—that he would have 
been satisfied for instance to weary himself and his readers with , 
the toil and dust of a long volume of “ Evidences” for the sake 
of laboriously arriving at the conclusion, that after all it is in a I 
high degree improbable that the Apostles were impostors—or, 
perhaps, that we may say as much of One concerning whom we 
should shudder even to write such a sentence. The probability 
is then that our author would have been merely a literary man, 
a poet, a classical scholar—everything except a theologian. We 
took occasion some time back to suggest to those who are alarmed 
at the present tendencies of theological opinion, that if they 
desire to have theology studied at all they must make up their 
minds the students will not and cannot remain mere church and 
state men of the eighteenth century. Mr. Trench is an example 
in point; no one can read his book without seeing that he has 
been trained in a school widely different from that which has of 
late years attracted attention at Oxford, and yet it is equally cer¬ 
tain that there is little satisfaction to our alarmists in his careful 
study and high appreciation of the ancient Fathers, in his strong 
practical sense of the depth and difficulty of Holy Scripture, and 
especially of the words of our Blessed Lord; his distinct, 
although not veiy frequent, reference of all spiritual gifts to holy 
baptism, and the absence of the technical peculiarities which it is 
their custom to consider inseparable from the spiritual mind. 
The only strange thing is that all this was not foreseen; and yet 
it is amusing to see authors of times gone by gravely congratulat¬ 
ing themselves on the vast improvement in theological opinion, 
and then in the same breath lamenting as a slight drawback that 
these excellent theologians wotdd not, unfortunately, for the life 
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of them, read theology. Bishop Watson, for instance, published 
his “ Collection” in 1785, being at that time Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and therefore well able 
to estimate the state of English divinity. We will exhibit in his 
own words the bright side of his picture—he tells us that there 
had been in old times much intolerance, but “ this intolerant 
spirit has abated much of its violence in the course of this 
century among ourselves. If different men in carefully and con¬ 
scientiously examining the Scriptures should arrive at different 
conclusions, even on points of the last importance, we trust that 
God, who alone knows what every man is capable of, will be 
merciful to him that is in error. We trust He will pardon the 
Unitarian if he be in an error, because he has fallen into it from 
the dread of becoming an idolater, of giving that glory to another 
which he conceives to be due to God alone. If the worshipper 
of Jesus Christ be in an error, we trust that God will pardon his 
mistake, because he has fallen into it from a dread of disobeying 
what he conceives, &c.; both are actuated by the same principle, 
the fear of God; and though that principle impels then into dif¬ 
ferent roads, it is our hope and belief that if they add to their 
faith Charity they will meet in Heaven.” And again, “ The era 
is fast approaching when theological acrimony shall be swallowed 
up in evangelical charity, &c.” Great must have been the joy 
with which our professor observed this vast theological improve¬ 
ment steadily advancing throughout the eighteenth century. But 
it seems there was still something wanting, it was really provoking 
considering what excellent divines we were becoming; but, 
oddly enough, we had, just at the same time, abandoned the study 
of divinity. Rather unfortunate that, no doubt, but so he com¬ 
plains, “ To speak the truth, though there may be some dark 
points in divinity which the labour of learning may still illustrate, 
yet new books are not so much wanted in that science as inclina¬ 
tion in the younger clergy to explore the treasures of the old 
ones;” and he proceeds gravely to demonstrate that a man who 
has read only classics and mathematics at college is rather to be 
considered as “ admirably fitted to become a divine” than as a 
divine already. But besides this ignorance there was another evil 
which our professor saw under the sun—“ Christian charity” had 
Bwonderfullv advanced ; but unhappily in exact proportion to its 
iincrease Christianity itself had lost ground, so that men were in a 
fair way to become charitable infidels. “ We live,” he says, “ in 
Da dissolute but enlightened age. The restraints of our religion 
[{are ill suited to the profligacy of our manners, and men are soon 
{induced to believe that system to be false which they wish to find 
|so.” Such a state of things required a remedy—theology was 
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accordingly to be studied, but what theology? “ It must be con¬ 
fessed,” continues our author, “ that a firm belief in the truth of 
Christianity, resulting from a comprehensive view of the proofs 
by which it is established, is the most probable means of produ¬ 
cing in all men integrity of life, and of animating especially the 
minister of the Gospel, to a zealous and discreet discharge of 
their pastoral functions.” Wonderful discovery! A dissolute 
age is to be reformed by “ proofs,” the clergy are to be recalled 
from “ rural amusements,” “ idle avocations,” and “ sensual in¬ 
dulgences,” by demonstrating to them “ the reasonableness of 
Christianity.” Accordingly the episcopal professor issues six 
weighty volumes, filled with opuscula, mostly by schismatics, and 
many of them by absolute heretics, and recommended by such 
truly inviting titles as “ An Argument for the Truth of Chris¬ 
tianity,” “ All the Actions recorded in the Gospels are probable,”! 
“ An Argument for the Truth of the Christian Religion,” “ The 
Reasonableness of Christianity,” with many more such like; and 
he shows a considerable anxiety that the clergy while intently 
studying theology should never withdraw their weary feet from the 
ever revolving circle of “ proofs,” the interminable treadmill of 
“ evidences,” to which he condemned them. “ Too much pains 
cannot be taken by the clergy in examining the external and 
internal evidences of the truth of the Gospel, in order that they | 
may generate in their minds a full conviction of the unspeakable 
importance of the work in which they are engaged;” but they 
are warned against “ weighing the importance of all the discordant 
systems of faith which have in different ages and countries not 
merely occupied the attention of schoolmen and monks, but un¬ 
sheathed the swords of princes, &c.” If theology must needs 
have been confined within these bounds, who can wonder, and 
who regret, that it should be neglected ? Fatting oxen would 
surely be a more entertaining and a more useful employment of 
the time of priest and layman; and show a far more thankful 
and reverent reception of the manifold gifts of God. 

If space allowed, it might easily be shown that another school, 
very different from that of Bishop Watson, and far superior to it 
in many respects, resembled him in boasting of the general adop¬ 
tion of their theology a few years ago, at the very moment that 
they lamented the neglect of all theological studies. But it does ! 
not seem to have occurred to one party or the other, that what 1 
they approved and what they lamented were in truth only the i 
same phenomenon viewed on different sides, that it was because I 
ihey cared not for theological truth, that men assumed that indif¬ 
ference to error which Bishop Watson was pleased to call Chris-! 
tian Chaiitv, and because better men had never studied the ample ‘ 
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range of theology, that they were willing to narrow their minds 
to the system w'hich the others called Christian faith. 

But we must return to our author. He says in his advertise¬ 
ment— 

“ I was struck on referring to the works bearing on my subject, with 
the large amount of merely traditional materials which they contained— 
the same quotations from the Fathers of the Church—the same illustra¬ 
tions from classical authors—the same passages from modern works on 
the East, and this while the richest mines, especially in the instance of the 
first, remained still unwrought. As the only means of giving my book 
any value in this respect, I determined to use very sparingly those mate¬ 
rials which I thus found ready to my hand, and rather to make an in¬ 
dependent gathering of my own, however small it might prove, than 
thus to enter upon other men’s labours.” 

A very small examination will suffice to satisfy the reader on 
both the points mentioned here. With regard to the habit of 
modern authors in copying from each other their learning, 'it 
hardly requires any farther illustration than it has received from 
the unsparing hand of the author of the well-known series of 
papers on “ The Dark Ages,” which appeared in the British 
Magazine, otherwise nothing would be easier than to veiify our 
author’s words. But with regard to himself, it is evident that he 
has not only read, but carefully weighed the interpretations of his 
predecessors, and especially those of the ancients, so that no one 
can well fail to benefit by his remarks upon them, even when he 
may perhaps fail to agree with him. In this respect the value of 
his book, to those who have not the works of the Fatherswithin 
their reach, cannot easily be overrated. 

Neither is our author one of those who find the explanation of 
Holy Scripture an easy work. St. Chrysostom remarks that a 
man must have his eyes open, not merely if he would explain 
the difficulties of the Scripture, but even if he would know' what 
requires explanation. And w'e think that many who have read 
and heard the Gospel Parables all their lives, and have assumed 
that they understand them fully, would be convinced by a careful 
study of any one parable in the work before us, that their eyes 
have been to some purpose closed hitheito. They have been 
content with a general idea of the meaning—Mr. Trench has 
entered upon his work in the spirit of St. Augustine, “ Etiam 
ipsa verba tanti Magistri et Domini nostri vigilanter intuenda 
sunt.” And it must be added, that if this careful examination 
brings with it an estimation of difficulties, which after all our 
labour it is often hardly possible to solve, even to our own com¬ 
plete satisfaction; it also developes hidden meanings, which do 
not strike the superficial reader, but which so much approve 
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themselves to the mind when fairly submitted to it, that it is hardly 
possible even to read or hear the Parables again without remem¬ 
bering something which has once flashed as a light across the 
mind. This, we think, will be the experience of the student of 
the work before us. It is difficult to give separate extracts in 
illustration, where so much depends on the connection of the 
whole. The following is on those words in the Parable of the 
Tares of the Field, “ the enemy that sowed them is the devil.” 

“ So that here we behold Satan, not as he works beyond the limits 
of the Church, not as he deceives the world, but in deeper skill and 
malignity, as he at once mimics and counteracts the work of Christ • 
in the words of Chrysostom, ‘ after the Prophets, the false prophets ; 
after the Apostles, the false apostles ; after Christ, Antichrist.’ And 
it is very observable that Satan is here spoken of as His enemy, that is 
the enemy of the Son of Man ; for in this place as in so many others, the 
great conflict is spoken of, as rather between Satan and the Son of Man 
than between Satan and God. It was part of the scheme of redemp¬ 
tion that the victory over Satan should be a moral triumph, not a 
triumph obtained by a mere putting forth of superior strength ;* we can 
see how important it was for this end, that man who lost the battle should 
also win it, and therefore as by and through man the kingdom of darkness 
was to be overthrown, so the enmity of the Serpent was specially directed 
against the seed of the woman, the Son of Man.”—p. 68. 

Again : 

“ Having sown his tares, the enemy went his way; the work did not 
evidently and at first sight appear to be his—he, the author of it, having 
withdrawn out of view : how often, in the Church, the beginnings of 
evil have been scarcely discernible ; how often that, which bore the 
worst fruit in after-times, looked at first like a higher form of good . . . 
All who have written on the subject have noted the great similarity that, 
as might be expected, exists between the wheat and this lolium, or tare, 
while yet in the blade, so that they are only distinguishable when the 
ear is formed—thus literally fulfilling the Lord’s words, ‘ by their fruits 

ye shall know them.’.These servants [who ask, ‘Didst thou not 

sow good seed ?’] are men speaking out of the same spirit which animated 
those disciples that wished to command fire to come down from Heaven 
on the inhospitable Samaritan village. Those disciples, as these servants 
in the Parable, did well that they had this righteous zeal for the honour 
of their Master; but in each the zeal needed to be tempered and 
restrained. The question which they ask, ‘ Didst thou not sow good 
seed in thy field r’ is not put merely to give opportunity for the house¬ 
holder's reply, but well expresses the perplexity, the surprise, the inward 
questionings which must often be felt ; which in the first ages, before 
long custom had too much reconciled to the mournful spectacle, must 
have been felt very strongly by all who were zealous for God, at the 
woful appearance which the visible Church presented. Where was the 

* In Augusiine’s memorable wools, “ Diabolus non potcntia Dei, sed juslilia super- 
itiidus csl.”— Author’s note.” 
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‘ glorious Church not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing V 
Well, indeed, might the faithful have questioned their own spirit, have 
poured out their hearts in prayer, of which the burden should have been 
nearly this, * Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field ?’ from whence, 
then, hath it tares ? Didst thou not constitute thy Church a pure and 
holy communion ? is not the doctrine such as should only produce fruits 
of righteousness ? Whence, then, is it, that even within the holy pre¬ 
cincts themselves, there should be so many who themselves openly sin, 
and also cause others to sin ? But in the householder’s reply, the 
mischief is traced up to its origin, ‘An enemy bath done this;’ it is 
attributed, not to the imperfection, ignorance, weakness, which cling 
to every thing human, and which would prevent even a divine idea from 
being more than very inadequately realized by men ; it is traced up 
to the distinct counterworking of the great spiritual enemy : they are spi¬ 
ritual wickednesses.”—p. 75. 

The following passage explains, with great beauty, the circum¬ 
stance mentioned in the Parable of “ the Pounds,” of the noble¬ 
man “going into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, 
and to return,” combined also with that of his citizens, who hated 
him, sending a message after him, saying, “ We will not have this 
man to reign over us!” 

“ In the great Roman empire, when the senate of Rome, and after¬ 
wards its emperors, though not kings themselves, yet made and unmade 
kings, such a circumstance as that which serves for the groundwork of 
this Parable can have been of no unfrequent occurrence. Thus, Herod 
the Great was at first no more than a subordinate officer in Judaea, and 
flying to Rome before Antigonus, was there declared by the senate, 
through the influence of Antony, king of the Jews; and in like manner, 
his son Arcbelaus had personally to wait upon Augustus in Rome, before 
he inherited his father’s dominions ; and it is curious that, as in this 
Parable, the Jews sent accusation after him, to prevent, if possible, his 

elevation over them.The kingdom which this nobleman goes to 

receive, can scarcely be, as some understand it, another kingdom at a 
distance from the land of his birth, but rather he goes to receive inves¬ 
titure of that kingdom, whereof before he was only one of the more 
illustrious citizens, and which, after a while, he returns to reign over as 

its king.It was not over strangers, but over his fellow-citizens, 

that the nobleman departed to solicit a dominion—else what would be 
the meaning of their message, ‘ We will not have this man to reign over 
us which can only mean, that they, hearing of his purpose to go and 
solicit the kingdom, give him notice beforehand that they will yield him 
no obedience —that though he may receive at other hands the dominion 
over them, they will not acknowledge his rule, nor own allegiance to 
him ? So, again, we find him, on his return, exercising kingly functions 
among his fellow-citizens, setting his servants over five cities and over 
ten, having power of life and death, and executing extreme judgment on 
those that had rebelled against his authority. There can hardly, then, 
be a question but that the kingdom which he goes to receive, is not any 
other, but that very same of which he was himself originally a citizen. 
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.The Jews were especially Christ’s fellow-citizens, for, according 

to the flesh, he was of the seed of Ahraham ; he was a Jew, and a 
member of the Jewish polity, and they hated him, not merely in his life, 
and until his departure out of this world, but every persecution qf his 
servants —the stoning of Stephen, the beheading of James, the perse¬ 
cutions of Paul, and all the wrongs they did to his people for his name’s 
sake, and because they were his, were each and all messages of defiance 
sent after him, implicit declarations, upon their part, ‘ We will not have 
this man to reign over us !’ And Theophylact well observes, how twice 
this very declaration found formal utterance from their lips—once, when 
they said to Pilate,' We have no king but Caesar,’ and again when they 
said, ‘ Write not the king of the Jews.’ ”—p. 464. 

The notes on the Parable of the Prodigal Son are full of 
interest and beauty, and had we space, would well repay insertion 
here. The author traces with terrible truth the wayward son de¬ 
manding independence, gathering all together, taking his depar¬ 
ture from his father’s house, and observes, of his first asking for 
“ the portion of goods 

“ All the subsequent sins of the younger son are included in this one, 
as in their germ — are but the unfolding of this, the sin of sins. We 
express the true godly feeling, which is directly opposed to, * Give me 
my portion of goods,’ in onr daily petition, ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.’ We therein acknowledge that we desire to wait continually 
upon God for the supply of our needs, both bodily and spiritual, to gather 
manna every morning—that we recognize onr dependence upon Him as 

our true blessedness.The younger son, then, is a type to us of 

all who have believed the first lie, that man can be a God to himself 
(Gen. iii. 5); that good is to be found away from God, rather than with 
him (Jer. ii. 5, and xiii. 31.) He claims and obtains his portion, either 
that his father could not legally deny it, or, since it would profit 
little to retain him at home against his will, that he will let him discover, 
by bitter experience, the folly of his request. Such, at least, is the 
dealing of God j he has constituted man a spiritual being—that is, a 
being with a will; and when his service no longer appears to.man,, a 
perfect freedom, and man promises himself liberty elsewhere, fie,> js ■ 
allowed to make the trial, and to discover, if need he, by w’oful expe¬ 
rience, that the only condition of his freedom is his cleaving unto God ; 
that departing from him, he inevitably falls under the horrible bondage of 
his own lusts and of the world, and under the tyranny of the devil.* . 

“ Although the younger son had thus craved and obtained his portion, 
it was not till after a few days that he ‘ gathered all together and took 
his journey into a far country.’ Bernard sees a force in this circum¬ 
stance, and observes, the apostacy of the heart may often precede the 
npostacy of the life ; there is an interval between them, though the last 
must of necessity sooner or later follow the first : the sinner is indeed 
pleasing himself, but. the divergence of his will and the will of God does 
not immediately appear.” .... 

• Augustine : “ Si luurelus ‘■ujnrimi calc.ibis iulciiuia ; si uulcin ivcctlus a supeiiori, 
i,U iffy in 5u|'|)liciuin cuuvci Icnlur.”— Autlivi's nvlc. 
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Soon, however, follows “ the open preference of the creature 
to the Creator, the manifest turning of the back upon God,” in 
the departure of the younger son into the far country, and his 
dissolute life there : 

“ For a while, probably, the supplies which the young man brought 
with him lasted, and so long he congratulated himself that he had escaped 
the discipline of his father’s house, and counted that he had done wisely 
in throwing off the yoke and claiming his liberty. But the time came 
when he had run through his goods, ‘ when be had spent all,’ and then 
‘ there arose a mighty famine in that land, and he began to be in want,’ 
or rather, he began himself to be in want :* the famine reached him also. 
So the sinner for a while may think himself going on well at a distance 
from God; he discovers not all at once his misery and poverty—for the 
world has its attractions, and the flesh has its pleasures—his affections 
are not all at once laid waste, nor the sources of natural delight drawn 
dry in an instant. But this is the end whereto he is more or less rapidly- 
hastening. The time arrives when he has come to the end of all the 
satisfaction and joy which the creature can give him, and then he begins 
to discover that there is a great spiritual famine in the land where he 
has chosen to dwell—a famine of truth and love, and of all whereby the 
soul of man lives; he begins to discover his wretchedness and misery,f 
and that it is an evil thing and a bitter that he has forsaken the Lord 
his God.J (Jer. ii. 19 ; comp. Jer.xvii. 5, 6.)” 

Still his “confidence in his own resources was not altogether 
exhausted.” 

“ It was in this spirit we may suppose that ‘ he went and joined him¬ 
self to a citizen of that country,’ hoping to repair his misfortunes by his 
help: and here no doubt is meant to be set forth to us a deeper depth in 
the sinner’s downward course; a fall within a fall,—a still more delibe¬ 
rate .opposition to God,—a more entire and self-conscious yielding of 
himself in heart and will to the service of Satan ; for Bernard gives a 
profound reason why we should understand him as the citizen of the far 

* “ The Vulgate lias not missed the force of the alrcg ,—et ipse coepit egere.”_ 

Author’s note. 

} Ambiose. “ Eleuim qui recedit a verboDei esurit, quia non in solo pane vivii homo 
sed.iu omui verbo Dei: qui recedit a finite, silit ; qui recedit a lliesauro, eget; qui 
recedit a sapientia hebetatur ; qui recedit a virtute tiissolvitur.”— Author’s note. 

X “Thus, when a great English poet, with every thing that fortune and rank and 
genius could give him, and who had laid out Ids whole life for pleasure, and not for 
duty—jet before lie had reached the allotted period of man, already exclaimed, 

* My days are in their jellow leaf. 

The flowers, the fruits of love, are gone ; 

I jj. The worm, the canker, and the grief. 

Are mine alone —’ 

“ What are these deeply affecting words, but the c< lifi ssion of one, who having spent 
all, had found himself in want? Or again, the prodigal's misery and sense C of the 
barrenness of sin, found a yet deeper voice : 

■ The fire that oil my bosom preys, 

Is lone as some vulcanic isle ; 

No torch is lighted at its blaze, 

A funeral pile!*”— Author's note. 
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country. ‘ That citizen,’ he says, ‘ I cannot understand as other than 
one of the malignant spirits, who, in that they sin with an irremediable 
obstinacy, and have passed into a permanent disposition of malice and 
wickedness, are no longer guests and strangers, but citizens and abiders 
in the land of sin.’ ” 

Thus, then, he is traced to the deepest misery, feeding swine, 
—“ a picture of man serving divers lusts and pleasures,” yet all 
unsatisfied himself; for “ none but God, nothing but the know¬ 
ledge of Him, can satisfy the longing of an immortal soul.” Then 
coming to himself, comparing “himself with every thing that is 
around him, he sees the happy animals undisturbed with his long¬ 
ings, unable to stain themselves with his sins,—all nature calm 
and at rest, and fulfilling without disorder the purposes for which 
it was ordained.” He says, “ I will arise and go to my Father, 
and say unto him, Father.” 

“ For as that relation was one which his obedience had not constituted, 
so his disobedience could not annul. And what is it that gives the sinner 
now a sure ground of confidence that, returning to God, he shall not. be 
repelled or cast out ? The adoption of sonship which he received in Christ 
Jesus at his baptism, and his faith that the gifts and callings of God are 
on his part without repentance or recall. For the recollection of his ■ 
baptism is not to the sinner a menacing angel, standing with a fiery 
sword in his hand, to keep the gates of that paradise to which the poor 
outcast desires again to claim admission j but there he finds consolation 
and hope ; he, too, wretched and miserable though he be, may yet take 
that dearest name of Father in his mouth, and claim anew his admission 
into the household of faith, on the ground that he was once made a mem¬ 
ber thereof, and that its privileges abide still for him in their full force, 
however he may have chosen to remain in guilty ignorance of them till 
now.” 

But we must not continue our extracts, or there are many 
passages of exceeding beauty in the notes on this same parable 
which we would gladly lay before our readers. We must, how¬ 
ever, say a few words on this last passage, and some others which 
follow it. 

If any truths are more certain than others they are these,— 
that a true penitent, really returning to God, cannot be cast out; 
and that to return in true and earnest penitence, after deep and 
habitual sins, is a most difficult, nay, to man an impossible thing; 
and only effected by a special miracle of the grace of God ; while j 
men may very easily persuade themselves that they have returned. 
We cannot imagine that any, even of those who most widely differ 
on the subject of sin after baptism, will deny either of these points. 

It is also plain that each of these truths is liable to abuse. The 
latter will be abused if the difficulty of the work should lead any 
sinner to despair, and so not set himself in earnest to seek true 
repentance by the help of God ;—the former is abused if a sinner 
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is led to presume upon the mercy of God, and despise the riches 
of His forbearance. Now that which distinguishes the schools of 
theology among us, at the present moment (as regards this point), 
seems to us to be, that some regard one, and some the other, of 
these two dangers as the most pressing. But simple as this state¬ 
ment appears, modern writers in general seem to assume that the 
point in question is quite different; for instance, whether God is 
willing to receive and restore the true penitent;—or observe, again, 
the following passage of Mr. Trench : 

. “ It is a mistake to affirm that men (I mean, of course, those in whom 
there is a real spiritual work going forward) will lay aside their repent¬ 
ance, as soon as they are convinced of the forgiveness of their sins ; and 
that therefore,—since repentance, deep, earnest, long-continued, self-mor¬ 
tifying repentance, is a good thing, as indeed it is,—the longer men can 
be kept in suspense concerning their forgiveness the better, as in this way 
a deeper foundation of repentance will be laid.”—p. 365. 

Now may we not safely ask, who ever did affirm or imagine any 
such thing? but, on the other hand, is it not certain that there 
are thousands among us who are confident that their sins are for¬ 
given, only because they have left them off, not because they have 
really repented and turned to God; and is it not a work of 
Christian charity to inspire them with doubts and fears, if so be 
God may give them repentance? But we must not enter further 
into this subject, which is far too weighty to be handled in pass¬ 
ing : we must only express our regret that Mr. Trench, if we 
understand his meaning, seems to consider despair the main and 
most pressing danger both of the careless sinner, and of him who 
is beginning to turn to God ; while we cannot but infer, both 
from Scripture and experience, that it is in general presumption, 
love of sin, and a belief that, somehow or other,—by some pecu¬ 
liar mercy of God, by some confession and acknowledgment of 
truths which are not yet practised, by some future repentance, 
—still any how in some way or other, he can manage to die the 
i death of the righteous without living his life. The consequence 
is, that while our author states very shortly in a note a truth which, 
if only put prominently forward, w'ould be enough to bring about 
him a hornets’ nest of opposition, he enlarges for w hole pages on 
the danger of teaching sinners that they cannot be forgiven, and 
the like, which things indeed are most carefully to be avoided, but 
of which it is certain there is really no danger at all in compa¬ 
rison with that which he practically, although we are sure not 
intentionally, treats as a small matter. The note to which we 
refer is that in which he says that the treatise of Tertulliau “ De 
Poenitentia” 

“ is most useful, as showing us how far more serious and earnest a 
thing repentance was accounted in the early Church than it is commonly 
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now : how much more it linked itself with outward self-denials and hu¬ 
miliations.”—p. 361. 

How came it that Mr. Trench did not see that this really 
touches the point which is at present controverted among us, for 
that point is not w hether a true penitent is, by the mercy of God 
in Christ, sure of pardon, but what true repentance is, and how 
a sinner may assure himself that he has it. 

One hint we may drop in quitting this most important topic. 
Whatever the main danger of sinners is, that surely will be the 
danger against which Holy Scripture will most earnestly warn us. 
Now, perhaps, the most solemn form of warning employed in the 
New Testament, in cautioning men against the deceitfulness of 
their own hearts, is that which several times occurs: “ Be not 
deceived,” “ Let no man deceive you.” If, then, the great and 
pressing danger to which the deceitfulness of our own hearts is 
ever inclining us were indeed that of supposing that the cure of 
sin is more difficult than it really is, should we not find in the 
Apostolical Epistles frequent cautious on this w'ise? “Be not de¬ 
ceived, there is pardon ready for any sinner.” “ Let no man de¬ 
ceive you by saying, that it is a very difficult thing truly to turn to 
God,” &c. Now', in fact, vve could quote many such cautions, 
enjoining upon us not to be deceived by those who take gloomy 
views of sin after Baptism, and the like ; but they all come not 
from the text of Scripture, but from the comments of modern 
divines ; and whenever vve find these warning prefaces in Holy 
Scripture, it is in connection with some declaration against the 
supposition, that in one way or other vve may continue in sin with¬ 
out being destroyed by it. “This ye know, that no whoremonger, 
nor unclean person, nor covetous man who is an idolater, hath 
any inheritance in the Kingdom of Christ and of God. Let no 
man deceive you with vain words, for because of these things 
sake cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedi¬ 
ence. Be ye not therefore partakers with them.” And again, 
“ Let no man deceive you ; he that doetli righteousness is 
righteous, even as He is righteous: he that committeth sin is of 
the devil.” And in another place, “ If any man defile the temple 
of God, him will God destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are. Let no man deceive himself.” And again, 
“ Be not deceived, evil communications corrupt good manners: 
awake to righteousness and sin not.” Again, “ know ye not that 1 
the unrighteous shall not inherit the Kingdom of God. Be not de¬ 
ceived, &c.” And, “ Be not deceived ; God is not mocked, for what¬ 
soever a man sowctli that shall he also reap, he that sovveth to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, and he that sovveth to tlier 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting, and let us not be weary 
in well doing, for in due season we shall reap if we faint not.” 
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We have not accumulated these texts as supposing that many 
Churchmen will deny the doctrine they contain, but we do see a 
disposition in many, and these earnest men, to give to the free¬ 
ness of God’s mercy, and his reception of true penitents, and the 
like true and comfortable doctrines, a disproportionate place in 
their teaching, which shows that they think the great danger, from 
the deceitfulness of the human heart, is lest we should forget those 
doctrines ; while on the other hand we find in Scripture, that we 
are never warned, “ Be not deceived,” except only when the 
other delusion is in the contemplation of the inspired writer, as if 
He who knows the hearts of men had said, ‘''Other doctrines you 
will readily receive, but here is the great danger of self-deceit, 
lest ye should persuade yourselves that after all God will be 
mocked, and that you may sow to the flesh and yet reap to the 
Spirit.” We cannot but think that this circumstance is most im¬ 
portant to be observed by all who would preserve the due har¬ 
mony and analogy between the doctrines of the Gospel after the 
example of Scripture, and that it shows that a real and earnest 
individual fear of judgment to come, must be the main instru¬ 
ment, by God’s blessing, both in awakening the careless sinner, 
and in keeping him who is awaked from relapsing into sleep. 

We must not enter any further into an examination of the 
work before us, or there is hardly one parable which would not 
afford us ample temptation to do so. We will only direct the 
reader’s attention to the very interesting matter contained in the 
four introductory chapters, which will richly repay a careful 
study. There are many most important thoughts in the chapter 
on “The* Lord’s Purpose in Teaching by Parables,” for instance, 
that the object of Parables is “either to illustrate or to prove 

“ For the Parable or other analogy to spiritual truth appropriated 
from the world of nature or man, is not merely illustration, but also in 
some sort proof. It is not merely that these analogies make the truth intel¬ 
ligible, or if intelligible before, present it more vividly to the mind, 
(which is all that some will allow them). Their power lies deeper than 
this, in the harmony unconsciously felt by all men, and by deeper 
minds continually recognized and plainly perceived, between the natural 
and spiritual worlds; so that analogies from the first are felt to be 

* By the way, why does our author always say “ The Lord,” where all Catholic 
writers have, in every age, delighted to say “our Lord?” It is most strange that his 
ear is not struck with the miserable coldness and unloving distance of the phrase. 
Yet it is not in one passage, but generally (although not universally) substituted 
through the volume, for the more Christian expression. In the same way he speaks 
of “ The Saviour,” p. 192. How would the words of the blessed Magdalene at the 
sepulchre have been altered if she had said, they have taken away “ the Lord.” We 
may ask, as we are on the subject of expressions, why the author so often omits the 
title St., not merely in speaking of the ancient Fathers, where our ear desiderates it, 
but also of the Apostles and Evangelists ? 

no. Lxm. —July, 1842. r 
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somewhat more than happily-chosen illustrations; they are arguments, 
and may be alleged as witnesses, the world of nature being throughout 
a witness for the world of spirit, proceeding from the same hand, grow¬ 
ing out of the same root, and being formed for that very end; and all 
lovers of truth readily acknowledge these mysterious harmonies, and the 
force of arguments derived from them; to them the things on earth are 
copies of the things in heaven j they know that the earthly tabernacle is 
made after the pattern of things seen on the Mount j and the question 
suggested by the angel in Milton, is often forced upon their medita¬ 
tions :— 

‘ What if earth 

Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein, 

Each to other like, more than on earth is thought.’”—p. 10. 

How large a field of thought do these words open, to us. 
May we not indeed regard the whole world, and everything which 
we meet in it as a veil, covering, yet not so as to conceal it, 
the working of the All-holy and Almighty One within? True it is 
that when we master the thought that all our earthly duties and 
relations are types of something beyond them, we may at first be 
tempted to think of them as less real than we did before, to con¬ 
sider them as figures of something absent rather than as awful 
realities; but this feeling must in a moment vanish when we re¬ 
member, that in truth a type is much more than a figure; that it 
is rather an operation on a small scale and before our eyes of 
the same principle which is working unseen on a scale of infinite 
majesty and extent. And that all nature is really in this sense 
typical of things spiritual, the Parables of our Lord are to us a 
welcome assurance. We are not cast out from His presence, 
Eden is still about 11 s, although for a while hidden from our 
eyes; for He, the Creator, has visited us, and when He was with 
us, he held up before us in these divine Parables a part of His 
visible works, and taught us that there is in them much more 
than our eye can see; that they have a hidden meaning, and to 
his own speak of Him and from Him, although to the world at 
large, they are but earthly, and of the earth. They are His 
epistles, read by those who understand the language in which 
He speaks to us, although to others unintelligible. And thus He 
has taught us, that all nature and all events of life have a 
spiritual lesson to those who will receive it. 

But here we must take our leave of a work which will well 
repay a careful study, and will not fail we think to obtain it. 
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Art. VI. — Explanation of a Passage in an Article on certain 
Works of Bishop Jewel, published, in the British Critic for 
July, 1841, in a Letter to the Rev. Charles Smith Bird, M.A. 
F.L.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
a “ Plea for the Reformed Church.” By the Writer of the 
Article. London. Rivingtons. 1842. 

The passage in the article on Bishop Jewel, which Mr. Bird 
especially objects to, and which the writer here explains, is as 
follows: though it has been so much in ore omnium for some 
time past, that we feel as if we ought to apologise for transcribing 
it again : 

“ It ought not to be for nothing ; no, nor for any thing short of some 
very vital truth ; some truth not to be rejected without fatal error, nor 
embraced without radical change; that persons of name and influence 
should venture upon the part of 1 ecclesiastical agitators intrude upon 
the peace of the contented, and raise doubts in the minds of the uncom¬ 
plaining ; vex the Church with controversy, alarm serious men, and in¬ 
terrupt the established order of things ; set the ‘ father against the son, 
and the mother against the daughterand lead the taught to say, ‘ I 
have more understanding than my teacher.’ All this has been done ; 
and all this is worth hazarding in a matter of life and death; much of 
it is predicted as the characteristic result, and therefore the sure criterion, 
of the Truth. An object thus momentous we believe to be the unpro¬ 
testantizing (to use an offensive but forcible word) of the National Church; 
and accordingly, we are ready to endure, however we may lament, the 
undeniable, and in themselves disastrous effects of the pending contro¬ 
versy. But if, after all, we are not to be carried above the doctrine and 
tone of the English Reformers; if we are but to exchange a congenial 
enthusiasm for a timid moderation, a vigorous extreme for an unreal 
mean, an energetic Protestantism for a stiff and negative Anglicanism, 
we see but poor compensation for so extensive and irreparable a breach 
of peace and charity. The object, important as it may be in itself, is 
quite inadequate to the sacrifice. We cannot stand where we are ; we 
must go backwards or forwards ; and it will surely be the latter. Tt is 
absolutely necessary towards the consistency of the system which certain 
parties are labonring to restore, that truths should be clearly stated, which 
as yet have been but intimated, and others developed which are now but 
in germ. And, as we go on, we must recede more and more from the 
principles, if any such there be, of the English Reformation.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out where the particular sting 
and offensiveness of this passage lies, viz. in the phrase— unpro- 
testantizing the national Church. The writer of course knew 
that he was treading on sufficiently tender ground in making use 
of such an expression; and acknowledged at the time that it 
was “ a forcible and offensive one.” Nor does he attempt in the 
apology he here gives for the use of it, at all to disguise or ex¬ 
plain it away. To do so would be simply to disavow the whole 
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of the article which preceded and introduced it. The whole 
tenor and declared object of that article was to show that a great 
change was necessary in the state of the English Church, before 
it could regain its proper character, and its original power and 
hold upon the nation—a great change, in contradistinction to a 
little one; because the latter could not justify or excuse the pain 
and the evil of such a contest as that which is now going on. So 
far the followers of the present high Church movement are cer¬ 
tainly committed, nor is it fair or desirable or possible to diminish 
or disguise their position. That all the pain and the evil naturally 
attendant on great contests are being produced, it is necessary to 
admit as a melancholy fact; that this should not be risked or 
continued without a great object in view, is a further admission, 
but one quite necessary to make on tlie most acknowledged 
grounds of reason and morality : nor can a new and great object I 
be adequately expressed but by some striking, and, it may be to 
many of us, startling term. 

So much in the way not of apology or explanation, but of 
simple admission: the writer of the article on Bishop Jewel 
admits that he wishes for a great change in the English Church. 
But such a change, it must be remembered, is not necessarily a 
change of nature and essence, of formal system or doctrine. 
We talk even of the most vital changes constantly without in¬ 
volving any such meaning—of such a one, e. g. being a changed 
man, without at all meaning to say that he does not continue the 
same man that he was before. “ The ‘ radical change ,’ of which 
the article spohe ,” says the writer, “ teas not meant (as you seem 
to imagine) to be one in the external constitution of the Church, 
nor in her essential doctrines , but in tone. The article never 
went the length of saying that the National Church must be re - 
moulded ; her formularies and service-books reconstructed; or, 
again, that she was to seek re-union with Rome under actual cir¬ 
cumstances : it confined itself to a more general object and a more 
immediate step,—the infusion into her system of a new spirit. 
What, indeed, may be the particular conditions, under which alone 
this spirit can be thoroughly and widely diffused, or what the 
ulterior results to which its admission may tend, are farther ques¬ 
tions, upon which the article did not enter.” 

We hope this will be taken as a sufficient disavowal, on the 
writer’s part, of any revolutionary meaning which might be at¬ 
tached to his language. The object in his view,—that which is 
before his mind as the thing to be done, is, as he declares,—not to 
revolutionize the Church, i. e. to alter her system, or reconstruct 
her formularies; but supposing these to go on the same, to raise 
her in tone and spirit above her present standard. “ I am all 
along arguing with a Protestant ,” he says, “ not with an An- 
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glican—with the advocate of pure Protestantism: I am not of 
course speaking about modifcatioiis of doctrine, and protests 
against existing corruptions, of which the Reformation was pro¬ 
ductive.'’ “ By Protestantism" he repeats, “ I understand not 
so much a collection of doctrines constituting a protest against 
Rome, as a certain tone of mind." Protestantism being then, in 
our author’s meaning, simply a certain tone of mind, a certain 
general disposition (in contradistinction to any more legal, or 
technical, or definite meaning of the word), by ////protestantizing 
he of course only means the infusion of some other tone, and 
some other general disposition ; he does not mean an alteration of 
Church system, and removal of established institutions. What 
that altered “ tone and spirit ,” after it has been produced (if it is 
produced), may proceed to effect in the way of particular changes, 
he does not indeed say, or even wish to discuss. Doubtless he 
may have his opinion that certain external alterations would gra¬ 
dually and in course of time succeed. But this part of the subject, 
as being entirely unpractical, he wholly omits; he will not spe¬ 
culate upon it. He aims at the improvement of the character of 
the Church, and at that alone; what may, or may not follow 
thereupon, he leaves entirely to that improved character itself, 
and to the improved discernment which will accompany it, to 
choose. This general object is the only one before his mind: 
allow him that, and he is content to let all beyond it remain in 
doubt and obscurity. He commits himself and his wishes in 
blind and unsuspicious confidence to this “ new tone and spirit 
will follow wherever it leads, acquiesce in whatever it imposes, 
and be content with whatever it does or does not add to or take 
away from the Church. This, if we mistake not, is the very 
opposite of a revolutionizing scheme. The revolutionist applies 
himself to institutions, not to tnen : his first aim is to erect a 
system, not to implant a spirit; and he erects a new system 
in toto, instead of, through the medium of that new spirit, modi¬ 
fying or expanding the old one. We do not of course intend 
I this statement as an answer to our opponents, for however rea¬ 
sonable and unobjectionable the mode of developing opinions 
may be, still the ultimate question of course is, whether those 
opinions themselves are objectionable or not: if they are, they 
are not the less formidable for being developed regularly and 
naturally. But a certain mode of propagating opinions on the 
one side does give a claim to a certain mode of opposing them 
on the other. Those whose simple object is gradually, and as 
their situation and opportunities in the Church shall permit, to 
spread Church views, who are for doing nothing in a hurry, who 
are for doing nothing at all but what they have a strict and legiti¬ 
mate right as members of the Church, under the leave of their 
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ecclesiastical superiors, to do,—those who merely claim and act 
upon the right allowed to members of society in general, of putting 
forth their particular opinions, whatever they may be, supporting 
them by what arguments they can, and persuading all who thus 
allow themselves to be persuaded,—such persons have a fair claim 
to a quiet and regular, not a rude guerilla opposition from those 
who differ from them. They have a fair claim to those terms 
of honorable warfare which troops of the line meet with, in contra¬ 
distinction to pirates and banditti. Unfortunately, however, ex- J 
actly the contrary impression seems to have obtained; the very 
greatness of the object attributed to them, instead of being 
coupled, as it should have been in people’s minds, with the notion 
of a quiet and gradual, has raised the very opposite expectation of 
a forcible and violent movement. It has been decided on a mis¬ 
taken and delusive principle, that a great religious change must, 
because it is great, be sudden, revolutionary, attacking institu¬ 
tions ; instead of reason suggesting that on that very account it 
was much more likely to be slow, and to be concerned with the 
deeper subject-matter of internal feeling and character: and the 
terrified imagination of our ultra-Protestant has pictured a certain j 
process of “ unprotestantizing the national Church,” analogous to 
that of storming a height, or cannonading a fortress, to be per¬ 
formed in military fashion, amid the cries of the victors and the 
vanquished oAAuvtwv t oWvpevwvTe, and to figure in the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Gazette (of next month perhaps) as—“ on the - instant, 

after a desperate engagement, the Church of England unpro - 
testantized .” The following is a fac-simile of a hand-bill which 
has issued from the shop of a low-church bookseller of the me¬ 
tropolis, and is now distributing in thousands throughout the 
country: 

“ CHURCHMEN! 

“Your attention is earnestly ealled to an Avowal which has 
recently been made of the real design entertained by the 
Schismatical Party, which has for some time so lamentably 
agitated and divided the National Church. This startling Ma¬ 
nifesto, which is from the pen of one of the best writers of 
the Party referred to, will be found in The British Critic, 

No. LIX. page 45, and is as follows :—[The passage is then 
given, and the last sentence of it repeated.] 

‘ we must recede more and more from the 

PRINCIPLES, IF ANY SUCH THERE BE, OF 

THE ENGLISH REFORMATION’!!! 

‘ Whoso readeth let him understand.’—‘ Surely in vain the 
net is spread in the sight of any bird.’ 

“ A Hundred Copies of the enclosed Paper map be procured 
of Messrs. Seeley, 169, Fleet-street, London , or through any 
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Country Bookseller, for One Shilling. It is suggested that by 
circulating it you may materially serve the cause of Truth, and 
aid in defending our NATIONAL PROTESTA NT ISM from 
the traitorous design of ‘ Ecclesiastical Agitators' who are nut 
ashamed to eat the bread of a PROTESTANT CHURCH 
whilst If ting up the heel against her. 

‘ GOD OF HIS MERCY PRESERVE THE TRUE PROTESTANT 
RELIGION AMONGST US !’ 

Archbishop Laud." 

We can only assure our too apprehensive opponents that they 
need be in no such hurry and agitation. We have no immediate 
intention of blowing up the establishment; will they believe us 
if we say, we have none at all ? We are unconscious of designs 
either upon Lambeth or Fulham. At all events they have plenty 
of time to reconnoitre, and collect their forces. This forward 
and imaginative, this anticipatory turn of mind is somewhat 
wearing to the constitution, and will rather unfit than fortify 
them for the actual combat, should that dreaded thing happen. 
In the meantime, what is there to prevent us from having some 
quiet discussion, as the heroes of old used to have before their 
mutual discharge of missiles ? The Church of England is not 
going to be “ unprotestantized” either to-day or to-morrow ; nay, 
it is not going to be “ unprotestantized” at all, uuless the 
Church of England so wishes. Her members are free as yet, 
and ready to hear the pleadings pro and con. The field of 
argument is open for both sides; and if one can only present 
to the “ public” visionary principles and weak logic, superstition 
and bigotry, puerility and nonsense, why then so much the better 
for the other, which has had plenty of time, and will have plenty 
more, for convincing the world of the superior reasonableness and 
spirituality of its own views, if the world will only show itself so 
reasonable as to be convinced. Meantime, be the event what it 
may, let it be understood that this is the state of the contest at 
any rate as regards our own side of it: let it be understood that 
the process of “ unprotestantizing ” is not the same as of revolu¬ 
tionizing; that it does not include u any change of the external 
constitution of the Church, or in her essential doctrines and that it 
is not necessarily connected with “any reconstruction of her formu¬ 
laries and service books” or obliges us to “any reunion with Rome 
under present circumstances .” It is simply a change of opinion 
and feeling, a raising of the “ spirit and tone" of the Church, 
above its present standard, in a certain direction which we are 
now going to point out; to be effected in the way in which all 
! moral changes, at least all that are worth any thing, are effected, 
t. e. gradually, perhaps almost insensibly, partly by persuasion 
and argument, partly by the example of the holy lives produced 
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by Church principles, partly by the mere influence of time in 
softening persons’ prepossessions, and accustoming their ears to 
the sound of certain truths. It is in short a kind of education to 
be going on in the nation at large; and it stands exactly upon 
the same common sense ground that education in general stands 
upon, and supposes no other right or licence, or privilege, for 
those who take part in it, than what every single man in the 
country possesses if he chooses to exert it, of “ teaching the 
young idea how to shoot,” of instilling his own principles into 
whatever minds either submit to, or are submitted to his advice or 
instruction. 

So much for what we may call the genus of the “ unprotestantiz¬ 
ing” process, i. e. that it is one of the slow gradual kind, having 
to do with generals, with implanting principles, and impressing 
character: what principles, what character, remain to be con¬ 
sidered. What is that “ protestantism” which is to be undone, as 
contrasted to that Catholicism which is to undo it? We will quote 
the answer to Mr. Bird. 

“You, Sir, especially, seem to have made a considerable approach 
towards the opinion, surely most sound and important, that, after all, 
there are but two real systems in the world j and if so, then into these 
all others will ultimately resolve themselves j the one, which is grounded' 
in Faith, or the principle of looking out of oneself to God $ the other, in; 
Self-will, or that of making oneself the centre and measure of all. These 
I should call, respectively, the truly Catholic, and the merely Protestant. < 
I have used the words faith and self-will, because I must use some words,, 
and prefer the suspicion of an illogical assumption to the surrender of a 
deeply-felt conviction. However, if any persons prefer to put for faith, 
superstition, or bigotry, or bondage, and for self-will , ‘ dignity of the indi- j 
vidual man,’ or ‘ inalienable privilege of independent judgment,’ or ‘ liberty 
of conscience,’ or ‘ natural right of every true-born Englishman,’ or other 
such eulogistic, or, as they might say, neutral and indecisive synonyme, 
I am not particular about a word. Now, as you pay me and my friends 
the compliment of supposing that we are in earnest, as for a substance 
and not for a fancy, I gladly express the same judgment in return of 
you ; not hesitating to admit that you have got hold of a very real, 
though, as I must feel, a fatally erroneous, nay, a positively antieliristian 
theory; while, at the same time, I am bound to add, whether you like 
to esteem it as a deduction from the compliment, or as a qualification of 
the censure, that you do not seem to me always quite consistent with 
yourself; that you betray certain misgivings in your position, and certain 
sympathies with the doctrine and temper you professedly repudiate, which, 
while they seem to indicate a deficiency in command of your subject, and 
a want of thorough-going loyalty to your party, enhance my own kindly 
feelings towards you, and excite hopes (may they be fulfilled!) of a some¬ 
what better (eventual) understanding between us. 

“ You consider the Reformation (English as well as Foreign) to have 
operated bcnefi c ially upon the Church) not in correcting specific errors 
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and abuses, but in having obtained a general recognition throughout 
Europe of the ‘ right of private judgment ,’ and the essential ' liberty of 
conscience .’ And you quarrel with the Tracts, &c., apparently because 
their writers do not consider that such xcas the characteristic result of the 
English changes; or that, had it been’so, it would have been any subject 
of congratulation. 

“ 'These principles [of the Tracts, &c.] are the direct opposites to in¬ 
dependence of mind and liberty of conscience .’— Mr. Bird, p. 4. 

“ ‘ Let them ridicule freedom of conscience and private judgment as 
they will, let these sacred rights be abused by those who possess them as 
they may, still they are invaluable privileges,’ &c.— Mr. Bird, p. 16. 

“ Again, you speak of ‘ The undoubted liberty of conscience, and 

inalienable right of private judgment.the original (sic) 

principles of the Reformation, of which the British Critic denies the 
existence.’ ”— ib. 

Now we entirely deny that the Church of England has com¬ 
mitted itself to such principles as those which Mr. Bird would 
fasten upon her. We deny that she has ever given her sanction 
to the theory of private judgment, and ever committed so suicidal 
an act as to deny her own authority, and that of the Catholic 
Church, over her members. She expressly declares in her Arti¬ 
cles, that “ the Church hath authority in controversies of faith 
and by the same synod which sanctioned the Articles, she enjoins 
upon all her clergy, “ never to teach any thing as matter of faith 
religiously, but that which is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old 
and New Testament, or collected out of the same doctrine by the 
ancient Fathers, and Catholic Bishops of the Church.” Nor did 
the Reformers individually (of the English school) promulgate 
Mr. Bird’s Protestantism. Even had they done so, their private 
opinions would not have committed the Church, which can only 
be committed by its own public and synodal acts; but they did 
not do so: they acted indeed under the influence of the foreign 
Reformers, asked their advice, admired and looked up to them, 
as their superiors in theological acumen, which indeed they were; 
but they were far from being such whole length men themselves. 
They were rather of an equivocal and middle school, not accept¬ 
ing the Zuinglian, or Lutheran, or Calvinistic anti-catholic system, 
and yet not having such a clear or positive view of the Catholic 
one, as to prevent them from saying many uncatholic things, as 
Bishop Jewel did, and doing many uncatholic acts, such as those 
in which Cranmer and Ridley were unquestionably parties. They 
did not maintain an uncatholic system of theology, though they 
showed a too uncatholic tone of mind: and this, the writer of the 
article on Bishop Jewel declares to have been his meaning, in 
passing the judgment he did upon them. 
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“ In venturing to question this opinion (whether the English move¬ 
ment was essentially Catholic) he (the writer of the article), by no 
means undertook to affirm with confidence its opposite; he took a middle 
course, and spoke of the English Reformation as wearing an ambiguous, 
rather than a decidedly Catholic, any more than a decidedly Protestant , 
appearance . This intermediate theory appears, as might perhaps have 
been expected, to have displeased both of the extreme sides,—those 
who, with many respected writers, consider the English Reformation to 
have been undoubtedly Catholic, in contradistinction from the Foreign, 
and those who, like yourself, consider it to have been undoubtedly Pro¬ 
testant, in harmony with the Foreign. 

“ Still I see no reason to recal the judgment, that it was in fact equi¬ 
vocal and indecisive. This, then, was what was intended in leaving it 
doubtful, whether the English Reformation had any definite character of 
its own. Nothing, I can assure you, was further from the writer’s 
thoughts, than to express that sentiment (as you say, for once, somewhat 
unkindly) in a sneering and contemptuous tone 3 it was meant to repre¬ 
sent a very deep and serious feeling5 and much rather to intimate thank¬ 
fulness for the fact that the English Reformation was merely indecisive, 
and not decisive on what that writer would call the wrong side. He had 
a regard to the prejudices, nay, he was not prepared wholly to contra¬ 
vene the sentiments, of those who consider that the English Reformation, 
so far from having been Protestant, was even Catholic. He imputed, 
no doubt, to Bishop Jewel, and still imputes, sympathy with the conti¬ 
nental innovators 3 while, even concerning Bishop Jewel, he admitted 
that, for whatever reason, he occasionally uses Catholic language. But 
towards the close of the article (about which portion of it alone you are 
speaking), a digression was made from Bishop Jewel to the subject of 
the English Reformers and Reformation in general 3 and the British 
Critic is quite prepared to maintain, what before it did not think of 
denying, —that the earlier Reformers, and especially Bishop Ridley, not 
merely use Catholic language, but manifest some Catholic prepossessions, 
and even were inclined to act, in some respects, on Catholic principles. 
More than this, I, for one, could not and cannot in conscience assert. 
Nor do I believe that any Catholic-minded person of our communion so 
upholds the English Reformation and Reformers, as to deny that both 
the sentiments of the one, and the conduct of the other, present very 
perplexing, if not even contradictory, appearances. On the other hand, 
even those who think the most unfavourably of the English Reformation, 
cannot go your length of considering that it was as plainly and avowedly 
Protestant as the Continental. I questioned accordingly, in the article, 
whether it had any, that is, any distinct and intelligible, character of its 
own.”—p. 14—16. 

And if even the Reformers,—we do not mean the Reforming 
English Church, but the Reformers as individuals,— if even they 
did not profess such a Protestantism as Mr. Bird argues for; 
much less did the divines of the seventeenth century, and their 
successors, profess it. Indeed their writings are so full of doc- 
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trine and sentiment of the very opposite character, that their 
admirers have had all along to defend them from the charge of 
Popery, upon which the Puritans attacked them; nor is it till 
just now that the tables have been turned, and that an able and 
ingenious reviewer has discovered that Laud and his school use 
the language of the “ Reformation Society,” and has left it to be 
inferred that, had they lived now, they would have jumped at an 
alliance with the Presbyterians and Wesleyan Methodists in order 
to oppose the efforts of their common Romanist foe. We say,— 
left it to be inferred,—for if a long and elaborate article is devoted 
to the purpose of proving that our divines were “ Protestant,” 
and doubly “Protestant,” and trebly and quadruply “Protestant,” 
what is its effect, if it produces any at all, upon the popular 
“Protestant” reader, but to leave the impression that those diviues 
are quite on his side, and with him at any rate in principle and 
feeling, if uot in all details.* Happily there is a considerable 

* The Review here alluded to is not very consistent in some of its statements ; e.g. 
with respect to the actual sense of the word protestant at this time, an important point 
in the present state of the controversy; the bad, i. e. private judgment sense is spoken 
of as " the sense which some few may wrongly affix to the word,” and in the very next 
page as “ the meaning which is popularly given to it.” Now we think nothing of an 
author contradicting himself on some accidental, minor point; every one is liable to 
such mishaps, and it would be unfair to dwell upon one when it occurred. But as the 
whole opposition to the word " protestant” has been expressly and openly directed 
against the popular acknowledged meaning, as being de facto the meaning of the 
word (vide Mr. Palmer’s pamphlets) ; the reviewer, who admits this meaning to he bad, 
ought certainly, before censuring so strongly the opposition to the word, to have made 
up his mind whether this was its meaning, or not: i. e. its popular acknowledged meaning. 
As it is, he first says that the meaning thus affixed to it is not the popular meaning; and 
then immediately after says that it is. 

Again : he urges with great apparent justness, a certain balance and equilibrium of 
party terras, and the omission of them, on both sides. "He who really desires 
the restoration of Christian unity, if he dreads to offend Papists by the word popery, 
will dread to offend Puritans by rejecting the word Protestant.” Very well• but 
would it not be quite as easy to say “ He who really desires the restoration of 
Christian unity, if he dreads to offend Puritans by rejecting the word protestant, wilt 
also dread to cffend Papists by using the word popery.” Nothing could be easier than 
such a rejoinder, if we chose to make it; but we imagine the answer to it would not 
be quite so easy, from the reputed author of various articles in the Quarterly Review, 
in which—and we include this very article itself —on the very lowest computation, the 
words popery, or Romanism, or something of the sort, occur some twenty times in 
every page. We beg to suggest, with all courtesy, that, as the reviewer urges mutual 
forbearance, he ought at any rate to give it the high recommendation of his own 
example; that he ought not to hang out his " golden scales,” deprived of their balance 
to begin with : one end well weighted, the other "kicking the beam.” 

One or two more remarks on the subject of the " Review,” now that we are upon 
it. From which of the Laudian divines did the writer get his ideas of " the earnestness 
energy, personal piety, study of the Scripture, prayer, self-denial, charity, zeal for 
what it believes to be the truth, jealousy of all that seems to trench upon the supre¬ 
macy of God, or to substitute the creature for the Creator,— with which puritanism has 
been accompanied ?” We are far from denying that many Puritans may have had all 
this; but a person who assumes the tone of an apologist for the sect, and asserts this in 
general terms with warmth and unction as " having accompanied puritanism,” must 
acknowledge himself to be at any rate a very modified disciple of the Laudian school. 
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impression among our Ultra-Protestants to the contrary,—an im¬ 
pression which we should only be too glad to be the humble 
instruments of confirming. The Star Chamber has by this time « 
pretty well fixed Laud’s reputation; the “ Protestant” of the 
religious world is decidedly shy of him, and the endearing in¬ 
vitation, after an interval of two centuries, “ to shake hands 
with the gentleman,” comes coupled, as we remember such 
blandishments did to us in our childish days, with a strong 
suspicion that from the contact might ensue a harder gripe than 
we at all bargained for. At the very time, if we mistake not, that 
this elaborate proof of the “ Protestantism ” of the Laudian school 
of divinity, and its consequently essential opposition to what are 
called u Oxford principles,” came out, a letter appeared in the 
leading religious journal of the evangelical party, proving out of 
Mr. Hallam that Laud and his school were Romanists in prin¬ 
ciple, and propagators of Romanism ; and that as such they were 
the legitimate precursors of the “ Oxford movementwhich move¬ 
ment was thus deprived of any sort of originality, and declared to 
be the mere revival of an old, worn out, threadbare idea, en¬ 
tertained by our old divines from the times immediately subse- 

Alas! we do not meet with such complimentary, such tender acknowledgments, in 
their writings; they conducted the controversy after a much sterner fashion,—nay, if 
we must confess the truth, rather sterner than we exactly like; for, much as we respect i 
the theology of the Star Chamber, we are willing to allow that the practice of depriving 
people of their ears, and in other ways inflicting personal injury, is rather to be 
excused upon the principles actually acknowledged by all sides in those days, than 
justified upon abstract grounds. On the other hand, the reviewer, adopting Walton’s 
language, condemns the Puritans as “ageneration of godless men, who pestered the 
Church,—who called the spirit of opposition a tender conscience, and complained of per¬ 
secution because they wanted the power of persecuting others;” and he extols “ Laud’s 
patience under martyrdom, a martyrdom not of one stroke, but of many years, passed 
under barbarous libellings, and other bitter and grievous scorns,” from these very 
Puritans! We really cannot understand the Reviewer. 

Again : the Reviewer raises such a string of objections to the reading of the Fathers, 
describes it as so dangerous, and requiring so many restrictions, exceptions, conditions, 
qualifications, &c. that really an ordinary person must go away with the impression . 
that, whatever claims such reading might have upon principle, as a matter oj fact it 
was better now not to read the Fathers than to read them. Is this advice derived from, 
or is it not rather quite inconsistent with, the spirit of our Church divines, every page 
of whose writings is an appeal on their part, and a direction of their readers, to the 
works of the early Fathers of the Church ? 

Again: the Reviewer censures strongly certain “ silly minds that dole on ceremonies; and 
startle the weak and offend the strong by introducing so-called ancient novelties of dress or 
gesture, or mode of reading, or bowing, or crossing, or turning to the East, or any like 
external acts.” What will he say, however, to his favourite Laud on this subject ? Did 
not he and his school startle and offend many people by acts of this very kind I Why 
the very name of Laud is identified with this “ bowing and crossing, and turning to the 
East.” " These acts were the very occasion in great measure of “ those barbarous 
libellings, and bitter and grievous scorns,” which the reviewer so laments, and of that 
•' martyrdom ” which he so justly and feelingly extols. Let him turn to Rushworlh, 
or to more popular books—Hume, Ilallam—fifty others; and he will see we assert no 
more than the fact. 
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juent to the Reformation. If it is a mistake to consider our 
Church school divinity as decidedly anti-puritan, and entirely 
opposed to our popular or evangelical Protestantism, it is a 
mistake which the whole world has been guilty of from the first 
rise of that school down to the present day ; aud though the name 
jf Archbishop Laud, as the patron of such Protestantism, is now r 
ippended to the handbills of certain alarmists, such a ridiculous 
piece of hypocrisy betrays and defeats itself. The authors of 
these circulars know a great deal better than we can tell them that 
Laud is not on their side; at least we have the best authority for 
so asserting, i. e. their own. Do they think that they can decry 
Laud as a bigot in their leading journal, and appeal to him as one 
of themselves in their handbills ? But it is no use wasting words 
on such a point: we will do our opponents the justice to say 
that their generalship is more simple than any we have ever come 
across ; one must really imagine that this is their first effort 
in that line; it “ stands confessed” so clearly, so broadly, so 
palpably a ruse. Had it put forth any other name but Laud, 
there might have been some medium of proof, some little step in 
reasoning necessary to convict it; but Laud, of all names in the 
world. Laud to be the patron of low-church views and the pa¬ 
tronised of low-churchmen ! Laud to be the chosen referee of the 
folloivers of the non-conformists, on the strength of whose a v meed 
partiality for them, they claim the judgment of the nation in their 
favour! Laud to be the popular name, the watch-word of our 
Puritans ! And his imprimatur to be selling off at Messrs. 
Seeley’s at so much per thousand ! We hope, sincerely hope, that 
Mr. Bird has nothing to do with such sad, such discreditable, and 
such wretched modes of opposition as this : we hope, sincerely 
hope, that the language of courtesy, attributing right motives and 
good feeling, which his correspondent has throughout used to 
him, is not misapplied : if it is we must beg leave to tell Mr. 
Bird, that language of this kind assumes a double meaning as 
soon as ever it is known to be misapplied. On the part of his 
correspondent it remains, what it was meant to be, the simple- 
minded language of courtesy and kindness, but in the mind of 
the reader it changes, as it cannot but change, into so much pure 
irony and sarcasm. 

But to return to the character of our Church divines—they 
do indeed, in expressing their views on the alliance of Church 
and State, and in their controversy with the Roman Catholics, 
make considerable use of a phraseology which we should not 
wish to see continued, and which we confess ourselves to re¬ 
gard as the natural result of a certain insulated and imperfect 
position into which our Church had been thrown. They are 
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apt, in their mode of speaking , to mix up Church and State too 
closely and indiscriminately together, and in their gratitude for the 
assistance of the civil power, not to make sufficient allowance for 
the independence of the ecclesiastical :* and they use to theiiK 
Roman Catholic opponents a harsher tone than we think one part 
of Christendom ought to have used to another, especially a smaller 
to a larger part. But are people to be judged wholly by their 
political or controversial language ? Because our Divines differed 
from Rome on particular non-essential points, and expressed that 
difference with the characteristic harshness of controversy, and in 
a tone disproportional to the secondary nature of the subject, 
are we to forget that they all along professed to agree with Rome 
in essentials, admitted the same Court of Appeal that Rome ad¬ 
mits, viz. a General Council, and allowed the patriarchal authority, 
and initium unitatis, of the Pope? Are we to forget all their 
positive theology, because they took the negative side, on cer¬ 
tain disputed doctrines ? Certainly if any set of divines ever 
had a positive religion they had; and its principles and tenden¬ 
cies, its tone and spirit, cannot be mistaken. Their controversial 
and their Church and State language are rather the accidental 
shape and limits which the circumstances of the age affixed to 
their theology, than the substance of that theology itself. But we 
will quote the remarks in the Letter before us on this subject:— 

" I must say, with reluctance, that if this writer’s (the Quarterly Re¬ 
viewer’s) account of English theology be a thoroughly well-grounded 
one, I can hardly conceive a statement more calculated, and under exist¬ 
ing circumstances more likely, to prejudice the cause of our own Church.” 
—p.21. 

“ At the same time, I cannot but think that our English divines have 
some reason, on the whole, to deprecate such support as that of the 
Quarterly Reviewer; at all events, they who are jealous of the Catholic 
character of our Church, must naturally wish to rescue them from the 

* We must protest, however, against such quotations as the following one of the 
Quarterly Reviewer on this subject. " If men, he says, ” unversed in ecclesiastical 
history, hesitate at the deprivation of bishops, Sanderson does not scruple to pro¬ 
nounce that 

“ ‘ the king hath power, if he shall see cause, to suspend any bishop from the execution of 
his office.’ ” 

Who would suppose from this quotation that Sanderson, instead of approving of the 
principle, was simply stating the fact, that the English constitution did give the king this; 
power (the king hath power); and stating it expressly to alloy the apprehensions of a 
party who were crying out ngainst the enormous ecclesiastical pretensions of the Laudian 
Episcopate—nay, stating it in order to reconcile this party to one particular act of the 
episcopate in diminution of the royal power, that by which they had shaken off the 
king’s interference in ecclesiastical summonses (introduced by Cranincr), and (on the 
strength of the precedent in Queen Mary’s reign) issued them in their own, not in the 
king’s name. Sanderson’s argument is simply—the king has so much power over the 
Church, that wo arc justified in stripping him of this branch of it. 
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ill effect of bis representations. And, accordingly , must it not be said 
hat his statement is eery considerably one-sided ? Is it not, for instance, 
oite certain that these divines (e. g. Bishop Andrewes) ought to be 
idged by their purely devotional, as well as by their merely controversial, 
'tilings; nay, by the former rather than the latter, as a fairer index to 
leir real feelings ? And is it not the fact, that their devotions are, as a 
eneral rule, more Catholic, i. e. less exclusive, than their doctrinal 
reatises ? Again, how much of the harsh language against Rome, which 
isfigures the pages of English divinity, may be considered as a sort of cur- 
ent and traditionary mode of speaking, adopted by these writers, because 
heir immediate predecessors had adopted it, or because it was expected of 
hem, rather than from any very conscious mastering of its import, and 
oresight of its consequences ? How much, again, is due to the natural 
endency of strong Catholic opinions (which many of these divines 
ssnredly held) to entail, quite unconsciously, a desire of disengaging one- 
elf, by a course of exaggerated protest, from the suspicion of what is 
ailed Popery f How much, too, of this uncomfortable, nay nnwar- 
antable, language, is probably used by controversialists, with the view of 
taking their remonstrances against dissent and ultra-Protestantism all the 
tronger, by preliminary exhibitions of sympathy with their opponents, upon 
ne great subject of controversy ? How often, lastly, are the views of 
oreign Protestants quoted, with seeming approval, by English divines, 
n the way of an argument um ad hominemfust as a Catholic might defend 
\imself by the authority of a dissenter ; not as a perfectly satisfactory, but 
is the most available, means of conviction ? 

And more, perhaps, than all, it must be remarked, how little, till a 
»mparatively late period, Protestantism had shown itself in its true 
wlours. ‘ Till Germany had become rationalistic and Geneva Socinian,’ 
jot divines would naturally cling to the hope of enlisting the sympathy 
H foreign Protestants against a power which, from the time of Eliza¬ 
beth, had manifested no very friendly disposition towards the Church of 
England. Again, the real nature of Foreign Protestantism and foreign 
Catholicism, as then existing, was surely but little understood. Our in¬ 
sular habits have always co-operated with the most natural hereditary 
prejudices in clouding and perplexing our views of the Roman system, 
ft has been regarded till lately among us, as one vast instrument of 
Lyranny, cruelty, and craft; and even the best of our countrymen have 
acquiesced in the popular and traditionary estimate, from not feeling 
themselves called upon to investigate the question. Moreover, consider¬ 
ing how closely the Church of England has always been implicated with 
the State it is not surprising that the religious sympathies of the clergy 
should have been materially influenced by political feelings, which in 
former days would incline good citizens to the Protestant side.”—pp. 
19, 20. 

At all events it is certain, as a matter of fact, that these divines 
did object very strongly to the Protestantism of Mr. Bird’s school: 
d. temper however which, in spite of such discountenance, con¬ 
trived to penetrate very formidably into the Church, and to ac- 
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quire a conspicuous, though, at the same time, alien position in i 
The Reformers, though they did not give it their decided sanctior 
had al/ozoed it admission'; and our divines fought against it at, 
great disadvantage, and only obtained their victory at the price ( 
martyrdom and confession. The Act of Uniformity at the Restc 
ration expelled the Puritans from the Church; but it was sue 
ceeded, in less than thirty years after, by an event which wer 
far to negative it. As our divines had expelled the Puritan 
from the Church in 16(52, so they had themselves to give place t 
the State in 1688. And now that Puritanism was overthrown 
and Catholicism put aside, or in the background, a miserabl 
period of Latitudinarianism succeeded, which led in its turn I 
a fanatical reaction, and a revival of Puritanical principles in th 
Church about the close of the last century. The consequence is 
that two sorts of Protestantism prevail amongst us at the presen 
day, that of the Latitudinarian or Tillotsonian, and that of th< 
revived Puritanical school ; distinct as regards the two school 
themselves, but often mixed and hardly distinguishable in indivi 
duals. Our author’s description of Protestantism includes tin 
characteristic features of both. 

“ Were I to speak plainly about the tone of mind in question, 
should call it faithless, presumptious, and irreverent; and should say 
that it is the natural result of measuring religion by the reason an< 
feelings of the individual, and by its present effects, instead of lookinj 
habitually away from self to an Object without us, and testing thi 
value of things seen by the experience of a more real world withdraw! 
from sense. To the prevailing absence of the temper which has jus 
been described (in one word, of Christian Faith) may be directly trace* 
all that impatience of authority, all that devotion to creatures, all tha 
mere preference of present expediency to principles which do not com 
mend themselves to the majority, or realize their appointed ends upon ( 
short trial, all that aversion from the supernatural and the saintly, ai 
compared with what our finite understandings can grasp, and our unre^ 
generate powers achieve; in short, all that rationalism, on the one hand 
and morbid sentimentalism, on the other, all that (essential) scepticism^ 
and vitiated feeling, and low morality, which undoubtedly prevail, among 
us.”—p. 20. 

“ Such is the general idea of Protestantism, under which a person 
might speak of w/z-protestantizing the National Church, as an object well 
worth the risk of very serious intermediate consequences. And when 
the matter comes to be considered more in detail, will it not be found 
that the particular national evils which all parties among us are more or 
less agreed in deploring, may be traced very directly to the effect of tem¬ 
pers and habits of mind, xv/tich, though not the product of the Reforma¬ 
tion, certainly gained strength and encouragement through the disturbance 
of ancient prejudices to which that great convulsion was avowedly instru¬ 
mental?” —p. 33. 
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And now the question is, are we the better for those “ new 
tempers and habits of mind,” which have been allowed to gain 
ground among us ? Rather do we not want a revival of the old 
Catholic temper, in order to meet the difficulties into which we 
have been thrown, and the weakness we have contracted by our 
compliance with the spirit of Protestantism? Turn, e. g. to our 
manufacturing population. 

“ There is but one opiuion among religious men of all sorts, respect¬ 
ing the urgent necessity of providing some remedy for the frightful state 
of the population in our large towns. Now, shall it be thought un- 
dutiful to our own Church to say that, until her sons get entirely rid of 
chose particular notions which you and others consider as her glory, she 
will be quite unequal to that contest with the powers of darkness to 
which, under existing circumstances, she appears to be especially sum¬ 
moned ? Consider only, how much of the mischief to which we are 
now referring, is to be laid at the door of self-indulgence. Manufac¬ 
tories come of luxury, and thick-set population come of manufactories, 
and vice and irreligion flourish in thickly-peopled districts. Now, self- 
denying as many individual Protestants have been and are, will it be said 
chat self-denial is a Protestant virtue r Or is it not rather the Protestant 
way to fasten some such odious names as c asceticism/ ‘ self-righteous¬ 
ness/ and the like, upon those Catholic practices (such as fasting) which, 
with whatever incidental evils or dangers accompanied, surely tend 
against, and not toieards, the corruptions of the day ? Again, Protestant¬ 
ism, so far as it is the mere negation of Popery, does not set itself reso¬ 
lutely, if at all, against that exclusive or, at least, eager pursuit of uealtk, 
which all religious men feel to be at the root of these corruptions. This 
arises, in a great measure, from its antipathy to the contemplative life; 
which, having first calumniated Christian strictness under the term c as¬ 
ceticism/ it proceeds to traduce under the equally unpopular name of 
! mysticism.’ In entire accordance with this view, it is common with 
inti-catholic, or un-catholic, writers and speakers, to give a very impor- 
.ant rank to civilization among the objects of a religious establishment 
>r a religious mission. Now, certainly money-making is not so incom¬ 
patible with this particular estimate of religion, as to be necessarily 
wrong, if it be right. This view of Christianity, as a great engine in 
civilizing aud humanizing the world, is, as might be expected, a great 
r avourite with mere politicians ; and even religious men, who do not 
teep another world out of sight, are often found in practice to make 
common cause, so far, with statesmen by profession, who do. Now, the 
dea of religion in question may be called, without any fear of contra- 
liction, a characteristically Protestant one. Say what one may in de- 
Pence of a theory, there can be no doubt that it is a view of the three 
atter centuries rather than of the fifteen former. We understand com¬ 
port, as all will admit, far better than our ancestors. Comfort is an 
English term, all the world over ; and it is quite proverbial, that the 
nore Protestant a country is, the more decent and respectable are its in¬ 
habitants. There are neater cottages, better roads, more generally well- 
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dressed people, more comfortable inns in Scotland, for instance, than in 
Ireland 3 or in the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, than in the Ca¬ 
tholic. You will not understand me to disparage such things in their 
proper places 3 still, where comfort and snugness are made principal 
objects, where goodness is measured by respectability, and actions tested 
by success (which none can deny to be the tendency of things around us), 
while deep doctrines are put aside as unintelligible, and lofty aims de¬ 
cried as impracticable, I am not sanguine enough to expect any very 
forcible impression upon the dense mass of evil which has been suffered 
to accumulate around us.”—p. 33—35. 

“ I do not deny that Protestantism (proper) has disseminated grand 
ideas of national dignity and independence; that it has freed the intel¬ 
lect from what are accounted pernicious trammels; that it has given a 
stimulus to trade and commerce; that it has diffused (though certainly 
not deepened) literature : splendid results indeed if this world were all! 
But that religious men, knowing and believing what the Gospel says of 
the temper of little children, and the perils of wealth, and empire, and 
unrestrained intellectual speculation, should speak of the Reformation as 
a boon, not in that (as they might say) it purified, but in that it ‘ emanci¬ 
pated not in that it involved, or entailed, the correction of particular 
abuses, but in that it effected the overthrow of ancient institutions; not in 
that it made men holier, but in that it made them richer, magnified their 
self-importance, and raised their country to a distinguished and enviable, 
position, is one of the most surprising, though far from the least instruc¬ 
tive, among the phenomena of the wonderful days we live in !”—p. 40. 

Again, the Protestant’s claim of private judgment, as well as 
want of self-denial, stands in the way of our “ home missionary” 
attempts. 

“ Is it not obvious that we must all be agreed upon the truth to 
which men are to be converted, before we can attempt to convert them ? 
Yet your rule makes union and unity impossible; indeed, Protestants 
are accustomed to say, what no doubt, in a measure, is the fact, that 
truth is elicited by means of differences. Still, what so cripples all our 
ministerial exertions as these ‘ unhappy divisions,’ which come of each 
man believing what is right in bis own eyes ? Which are poor ignorant 
people to trust of the numerous discordant voices that break upon their! 
ears] and especially since some of their teachers tell them to make a 
duty of receiving nothing upon trust ?”•—pp. 35, 3G. 

And the same cause impedes our missionary attempts among, 
the heathen : the principle that every one has a right to form his 
own creed, destroys of course at once that unity and substantiality 
of truth, the idea of which is the best excitement and support of 
a true missionary enthusiasm. 

‘ f Must it not he admitted that, beyond all praise as has been the zeal 
of individual Protestant missionaries, the traces of their influence through¬ 
out the world are as nothing in comparison with the proofs, yielded in 
every quarter of the globe, of the hold which the Church takes of her: 
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sons and subjects reclaimed from Heathenism ? Of course, those who 
feel with me would say, that all this is because Protestants (qud Protes¬ 
tants) are deficient in that clear-sighted view of truth as an object 
worth contending for, which is of the very essence of the martyr-spirit. 
The more honour, no doubt, to those of them whose personal faith has 
triumphed over the disadvantages of their position, and tended, in a 
measure, to supply, under circumstances more or less out of their con¬ 
trol, the place of that life which is the appointed fruit of Sacramental 
ordinances !”—p. 45. 

Besides, the Protestant tone is distasteful to the natural religious 
instincts of the heathen, and apt to repel much more than win him. 

<f The effects of Protestant teaching have by no means kept pace with 
the zeal of individual missionaries ; and how indeed could it have been 
otherwise ? How could it have been expected, that a system should 
subdue the intellects, and absorb the affections, of those to whom it 
comes recommended by no hereditary titles, which has nothing positive 
about it ? which, in its first aggression, wounds the conscience and 
shocks religious instincts, under the plea of dislodging idolatry ; and then 
has no object, nor basis, of its own, neither secure harbour nor firm 
anchorage, to which to attract, or attach, the hopes and aims it has wan¬ 
tonly set adrift ?”—p. 46. 

Again, what has “ the religion of the Bible” done even in its 
own department of biblical exposition ? 

“ Who would have supposed, beforehand, that a school, which denies 
the Unwritten Word, would have shown itself inferior, in the province 
of mere Scripture, to one which contends for it ? Yet, not to insist on 
the comparison between the Fathers and the Reformers, which I suppose 
few would determine in favour of the latter 3 nor, again, on the way 
in which Scripture is brought out in the Breviary Services, and in the 
writings, so far as they have come before us, of the mediaeval doctors 3 
what can more decidedly prove the superiority of the Catholic side in 
this particular, than the contrast between, on the oue hand, the works 
of living divines who are charged with preferring Tradition to Scripture, 
and, on the other, what are called Evangelical sermons r I am most 
unwilling to institute such odious comparisons, but really common justice 
requires it to be said, that anything more meagre and shallow than the 
display of Scriptural knowledge usually made in these latter compositions, 
it is hard to imagine. Certain texts, chiefly out of the Epistles, are 
worn absolutely threadbare 3 while the difficult task of making St. Paul 
consistent with St. James, or even with himself, is simply evaded by the 
disregard of one whole side of doctrine. Now, considering that St. Paul’s 
Epistles are the very text-book of this school, such slovenliness (I can 
call it by no other name) is exceedingly discreditable.”—pp. 46, 47. 

The writer of this letter however, is perfectly williug, while he 
condemns in unqualified terms the low Church system, to allow a 
great deal not only of genuine piety, but of real instinctive Church 
feeling to have prevailed in professors of it. He is ready and 
Q 2 
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glad to admit that the reverence and devotion which should have 
been extended over a wider field, has nevertheless not been want¬ 
ing in a more limited one ; that the same feelings which have led 
Churchmen to the Church and to the Sacraments, have influenced 
many of the puritanical school, in their strict, and, as the Ger¬ 
mans would say, superstitious deference to the letter of the Bible. 

“ It is pleasant, in these dreary times, to consider how much probably 
there is in that body, of unconscious sympathy with the affectionate side 
of the Church doctrine. All truly religions people, be their circum¬ 
stances what they may, have the essential points of temper and character 
in common ; and this, as we come to understand one another better, will 
be felt and acknowledged to the exceeding benefit and comfort of us all. 
The Catholic system being the ‘ correlative of human nature,’ wherever 
human nature has fair play, is not stunted, or forced, by the effects of an 
ungenial, or artificial, atmosphere, it will surely betray its proper predi¬ 
lections ; and if its appointed rest and stay be not provided, it will seize 
and fasten itself upon the best of the substitutes which happen to come 
in its way. Genuine faith cannot subsist without Sacraments; and 
where the true are withholden, it will create media of its own. This 
may, perhaps, be the secret of that devotion to the (mere) Bible, which 
has eome in connexion with the neglect of other ordinances. The Bible 
has been the absolute, nay, and we may trust, the efficacious, sacrament 
of hundreds,- who, without fault of their own, have lived and died in 
ignorance of true Church doctrine. The extensive circulation of the 
Scriptures in later times, by whatever questionable means effected, lias, 
on the whole, been a most real blessing to the world. Strange incon¬ 
sistency, no doubt, that the same persons should have been foremost in 
declaiming against superstition, who have done their best to encourage 
what, upon their principles, is a strictly superstitious veneration for the 
mere text of the Bible ! But so it is, that the Scriptures,—while to 
many, we must fear, they have been (as the Sacraments may also be) a 
c savour of death unto death,’ the food, because estimated after a merely 
intellectual standard, of heretical, or yet worse, speculations,—have been 
by many more received in implicit faith ; ‘ trusted’ (in the language of 
the day) ‘ as a charm,’ used as an ‘ opus operatum,’ and blessed to the 
recipient accordingly. Many a poor unlearned man has read his ‘ chapter’ 
with no other illustration than the light which ever comes of humility 
and reverence ; those best, surely, of biblical commentators ; and who 
shall say that to such an one, where cut off through unhappy and un- 
controlable circumstances from the appointed channels of grace, the pri¬ 
vate study of the Written Word has not gone far to supply the place of 
farther privileges ? Good, then, vve may thankfully believe, of a very 
signal kind has arisen out of that unqualified reverence for Scripture, . 
which persons have inculcated under the idea of displacing the Church. 
Such persons, little as they have intended it, have, on the whole, fostered 
a spirit of faith, and so far have done the Church's work. In order to 
dispossess the Church of her ground, they have been obliged to claim . 
reverence for something ; and to ask merely a qualified respect for Scrip- 
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ture, would have been to leave an opening for the Church, which, at 
any rate, was to be excluded. One idol could not be dislodged but by 
setting up another; and surely, considering what might have befallen 
us, thankful, indeed, may we be that the enthusiasm of the age has set 
in so holy a direction. 

“ Instead, then, of the Church being, as in a perfect state of things, 
the interpreter of the Bible, the Bible, under actual circumstances, has 
been the handmaid and precursor of the Church. And this, of course, 
to no small extent, in the amount of witness borne to especially Church 
doctrine on the very surface of Scripture, and through the exercise of 
Christian good sense, in union with humility, upon its contents; but 
likewise as it has acted the part, so to say, of a provisional sacrament. 
It has kept faith alive in its exile or imprisonment. It has sown the 
crop which the Church will reap. It has been to us like the Law, or 
the preaching of the Baptist; a schoolmaster to train us for better 
things ; a herald to proclaim the approach of a more perfect Dispensa¬ 
tion. Many are the weakly souls which it has nurtured against the 
time of higher enterprise; many, the impatient spirits which it has dis¬ 
ciplined for the revelation of sights unedifying to the dull-hearted, ener¬ 
vating to the merely ardent; to those alone, who have been educated in 
the school of self-denial and patience, full of sweetness and joy.’’—p. 
52—55. 

Of such, he rejoices to the hope “ that even among those who 
speak harshly because in ignorance of the Catholic Truth, the 
Church when she comes forth like a bride in all her jewelry, will 
find not a few of ‘ her own.’” Indeed the Church ought to be 
the foremost in making such an admission, though it involves the 
painful confession on her own side that her “jewelry” has not 
shone with particular brightness for some time past. 

“ It would have needed a far more powerful exercise of faith against 
sight than can reasonably be expected of the majority, to discern the 
Church of the Prophecies in the peculiar development of the established 
religion, which commonly went by the name of * high churchmanship’ 
at the beginning of the present century. Of course, I am not denying 
that the Church was amongst us, and might hare been found, nay, and zvas 
found by the ‘faithful few .’ All I say is, that great excuses ought to be 
made for those who fail to discover it. For in looking about, they would 
certainly have been perplexed by this strange anomaly ; that whereas, in 
the true Church, the profession of orthodoxy and the profession of strict- 
i ness have always gone together; with us, till a comparatively recent 
* period, and always making allowance for some illustrious exceptions, they 
were most unuaturally divorced. On the one side were the so-called 
(orthodox, decrying strictness as fanaticism, and on the other, the so- 
called evangelical, decrying dogmatic statements as a yoke upon the 
j conscience, and sacraments as superstition. Now, it is not questioned 
that there were, on both sides, individuals better than their respective 
I professions ; churchmen essentially holy, while with a morbid sensitive- 
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ness to the danger of enthusiasm ; and * evangelicals’ essentially right- 
minded, while contending against the principle of a dogmatic theology 
and a sacramental medium. Still (which is the point) dissenters and 
dissenter-like churchmen certainly used, in former days, to be popularly 
considered as on the side of strictness; so that the terms ‘ Methodist,’ 

‘ Puritan,’ ‘ righteous over-much,’ and the like, were applied, even in 
respectable circles, not merely to persons of our own communion who 
did good things in an indiscreet and unnatural way, but to every one 
who felt scruples about falling in with the practices of the world around 
him. And such being the usual current of thought and language, it would 
have been expecting a good deal to suppose, that the generality of reli¬ 
gious men would regard the Church system in its abstract excellence 
rather than its concrete misrepresentations; or that, in forming their 
beau ideal of the Anglican theory, they would revert (as no doubt they 
ought to have done') to the Hammonds, and Andreweses, and George Her¬ 
berts of old (not to speak of living instances ), instead of running away with 
impressions derived from sadly defective specimens around them” —pp. 56, 
57. 

On such a view of the misalliance between coldness and 
orthodoxy, which has been allowed in our Church, it is natural 
that the conclusion should be drawn that “ in the whole matter 
of strictness and nonconformity with the world (in the true 
sense of that equivocal phrase), the so-called evangelical body 
would have found a better witness to their abstract principles (as 
distinct from their ordinary misapplication of them) in the Ca¬ 
tholic system as developed, for instance, in the early or middle 
ages,” than in our own representation of it during the last 
century. We say it is only doing common justice to the 
motives and temper of our opponents, to allow them all the 
explanation they can claim from the defects of our own side. 
Certainly the “ Georgian divines ,” as our author rather felici¬ 
tously calls them, were a considerable descent both from the 
Churchmen of the middle ages and from “ the Hammonds 
and Andrewses and George Herberts” of a later time. Their 
over “ stiff and didactic tone,” and their too great prejudices 
against singularity, enthusiasm, or intensity of any kind, make it 
“ exceedingly doubtful what kind of reception a person like St. 
Augustine or St. Bernard would have encountered from some of 
them,” could we imagine such visitors making their appearance. 
Not however that we would be understood for an instant to admit, 
that because these saints would not have quite suited our Church¬ 
men, they therefore rvould have suited the other party, i. e. that 
the latter “ would have found their own peculiar mode of strict¬ 
ness exemplified in them.” 

“ The saints would have exhibited none of the stiffness, pedantry, and 
punctiliousness of the modern school; one can fancy them, with all their 
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severity, going on in an ordinary company, very much in the vcay of people 
about them ; conforming to innocent usages ; full of cheerfulness, kind¬ 
ness, and presence of mind; perfectly at their ease; and not remarkable, 
as seen once in a vcay, for any thing. Bat all this would not, I suspect, 
have rescued them on the whole from the charge of oddity, dreaminess, 
nay, and even over strictness in the eyes of many professing Church¬ 
men.”—p. 59. 

At the same time, allowing these deficiencies, as we do, in our 
latter divines, it must not be forgotten, that it was the union they 
saw of zeal and enthusiasm with heterodoxy that confirmed them 
in this tone: and we readily believe that, though in opposing 
the religious efforts of such men as Mr. Wilberforce, they laid 
themselves open to the charge of doing so too much on the secu¬ 
lar principle of all strict religion being extravagant and fanatical, 
yet that they had a really good intention at the bottom, and 
meant only to condemn zeal and strictness of the puritanical or 
sectarian character; and so far as they were connected with this 
character, not as separate from it. “ I must put in a plea,” says 
our writer, “ for those Churchmen whose reverence for sacra¬ 
mental religion has not unnaturally somewhat blinded them to the 
redeeming qualities of the school which overlooks it. Much no 
doubt there was and is in individual high Churchmen of a former 
generation to excite feelings even of reverence.” 

Such was the general aspect of religious parties at the period 
which ushered in the recent Oxford movement; and such the re¬ 
lation in which the Church side stood to the dissenting or puri¬ 
tanical, or, in the language of the day, high Church to low Church. 
It was of course evident that in such a state of things Church 
principles fought at an immense disadvantage, and that it was 
absolutely necessary to adjust their side of the balance, and hold 
them up in a different connection and association from that in 
which they had for some time been viewed. It was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for the Church to appear at all in her proper character, that 
in which she could be seen and recognized by her secret and in¬ 
stinctive followers, to claim for her in a stronger way her ancient 
alliance with spiritual things, her ancient enmity to the world : and 
therefore it was necessary that the strict, forbidding and self- 
denying side of the Church system should be put forward promi¬ 
nently in the first instance, to supply the deficiency under which 
she had laboured. We do not of course mean that this was done 
upon policy and design—it would be absurd to think so—but 
only that the natural instinct of the movement worked in this 
direction. The Church felt intuitively where her weak point 
was, and endeavoured to rectify it; which she did by putting that 
part of her character most forward that had been most kept in 
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the background ; most forward being in fact as much as to say, 
somewhat too forward, rather disproportionately, rather to the 
exclusion of the rest of the system, in .order to make up for its 
previous omission. And so it is, and so it always must be prac¬ 
tically in any renovation of a system. Could we suppose our¬ 
selves starting with a clear ground to begin with, we could 
imagine a perfect development made at once, coming out as it 
would do completely by itself, and resting on its own, not upon any 
mixed or contingent footing. But a renovation implies a wrong 
state of things out of which it arises : it implies either a decay, or 
a weakness, or an obliquity, or an excrescence. VVhatever it be 
that is amiss and requires mending, it necessarily impairs the tone 
of the amendment itself: the restoration still retains a connexion 
with the old state, because it is a restoration. As a supply, or as 
a counterpoise, it is still correlative to the former state, and— 
practically there is hardly any help for it—it must correspond to 
that former state even in its faultiness; the action and re-action 
having to be, though contrary, yet equal; too much answering 
to too little, the ovcrprominent to the overlooked. Truth, in 
short, is ever getting out of shape, as much by the process 
of restoration as of decay. Its very office obliges it to follow 
close at the heels of error, which is allowed, as it were, in its 
own world, the priority and precedence, and takes due advan¬ 
tage of it. She leads her conqueror to steep and defile, morass 
and wilderness, up and down, and everywhere; and whether on 
earth, or in air, or in the depths below, however varying, shifting, 
fleeting, vanishing, in all her metamorphoses, hallucinations, eva¬ 
sions, her conqueror must follow and cope with her. And so it 
is, that truth loses cast really by its own watchfulness, quickness, 
fertility, largeness of nature; that it suffers by its own omnipo¬ 
tence and its own universality. Its proper dignity and complete¬ 
ness, serenity and repose, it reserves for another state ; here it is 
militant, useful, practical, the combatant of error, its own cham¬ 
pion rather than itself. Ours is not that Epicurean deity that 
with such delicious repose occupies its 

templa serena 

Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 

Errare, atque viam palantes queerere vitcc. 

No: we have a truth that makes itself vile, that fairly enters into 
the dust and turmoil of this lower world; that is contented for a 
time to be its own reflection, to act upon the human mind, either 
through the changing medium of opinions and prejudices, or by 
modifying itself to meet them, sometimes giving one of its sides 
a prominence, then another: to be, in short, to us variable, dif¬ 
ferent at different times, according to our need or capacity for it. 
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We say then, if this maxim—surely a natural and acknow¬ 
ledged one—were attended to, with reference to a very early and 
important step in the present revival of Church principles, we 
think it would give a much more than satisfactory explanation of 
it. One side professed strictness, but threw the Sacraments aside; 
the other maintained the Sacraments, but attended too little to 
strictness : it was necessary to join strictness and the Sacraments 
together; and this Dr. Pusey did in his solemn, powerful and 
deep tract upon Baptism and Repentance, which first gave a 
serious and formidable character to the new movement. True it 
is, that a somewhat sombre colouring overspread that tract, and 
that it left grave, perhaps even saddening impressions upon the 
mind. The waters of baptism were seen to flow deep and pure from 
their mysterious source, a saving healing stream; but low sounds 
and murmurs crept along the banks, and mournful winds seemed 
to whisper only of unknown but near danger. We had entered, 
as it were, into one of those legendary regions of awful enchant¬ 
ment, where the traveller was conscious of a supernatural work 
going on, and supernatural powers moving on all sides, and had 
the presentiment of an impending issue which might be for good, 
or for evil, but his spell-bound spirits divined too sadly for the 
latter. The Church had erred against the waters of life, either 
by disbelieving their virtue, or by a too careless and superficial 
reception of it; and when they rolled in again upon her, they 
came, bearing along with them, the swelling remembrances of 
past sin. Like Egyptian Io, she heard a voice behind, the voice 
of her own exile and degeneracy, pursuing her, a hum upon the 
air, a depressing, mysterious, dreamy sound— 

V7TO ce KTipOTt'ka.lTTOQ orofiei. cova£ 
a^irag v—volorciv vofiov. 

Such should not be ; such were not in early times the accom¬ 
paniments of the baptismal gift; but such was the proper, the 
reverential mode, under the circumstances of the age, of ushering 
it in again to its place in our Church system. As the strict and 
stern view of it had been overlooked, so was it fitting that that 
view should be restored, in a strict and stern way—nay, even too 
strict and stern, if people will call it so—nay, even to the omis¬ 
sion for a time of the merciful and indulgent qualifications with 
which the Church system relieves it. 

“The divines in question acted for the best under the circumstances; 
and it seems to have been quite a necessary result of their so acting, 
that they should begin by putting forward the sterner side of Catholic 
Truth ; leaving it for themselves, or for others, as might be, to follow 
up their (confessedly) elementary teaching as circumstances might de¬ 
mand or warrant, by supplementary or explanatory additions.” 
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“The leaning of divines who have attempted, with whatever effect, 
but assuredly with a sincere intention, to elevate the religious tone of 
their age, has been, no doubt, on the whole, towards the severer side. 
Yet who will deny that this was at least the safer of the two ? Who 
will say, that under actual circumstances, for one bumble and contrite 
soul which might be wounded by a too prominent exhibition of the 
sterner features of the Gospel revelation, there would not, probably, be 
in every congregation even hundreds of callous ones, which would have 
been confirmed in their self-satisfaction by a merely attractive display of 
Catholic consolations ? Starting, then, as the Oxford writers did, at a 
time of prevailing self-indulgence, and, what is more, when religious 
sentiments were abroad, calculated much rather to encourage the gene¬ 
ral laxity than to withstand it, they would be keenly alive to the risk of 
blunting the point of their rebukes, and weakening the solemnity of 
their protests, by reserves and qualifications, which, nevertheless, they 
may have meant to imply, and would have no kind of difficulty, at the 
proper season in avowing. Indeed, it seems to be the condition of all 
valuable and successful (public) instruction, that it should be more or less 
one-sided. A preacher, or practical writer, must shape his teaching 
according to his impression of average needs and circumstances. It is 
often impossible to satisfy the few good, without lulling the many bad 
or indifferent ; and, though it be a great evil that the good should be 
perplexed, it is a far greater evil that the careless should be hardened.” 

It was becoming then that the severer mode should be used 
at first. This sadness has more of comfort and sweetness in 
the retrospect, than the most ample and correct view of Church 
principles could have had, if developed in its place ; this one¬ 
sidedness had more of reality than the completest system. Let 
the Church only bear for a time the mournful warning strain, now 
sounding in her ear, and she will hear it in time swelling gradually 
into a higher and sweeter one, till at last, in its fulness and 
triumph, the old note passes away, or rather becomes undistin- 
guishable in the full harmony of the Catholic system. 

And this brings us naturally to another part of our subject, 
and one which, we think, the letter before us treats with great 
judgment and upon very philosophical principles—we mean the 
progressiveness of the present Church movement, its ulterior ten¬ 
dencies, the development which it aims at. This part of the sub¬ 
ject has excited the greatest apprehensions among its opponents, 
nay, in consequence of some misunderstanding, almost among some 
of its friends ; as if—we make the appeal to common candour and 
consideration—as if it could, with any respect to consistency, be 
suppressed. It stands to reason that parties who state principles, 
must wish to sec them carried out: that is implied in their stating 
them : they cannot be expected to withdraw them, as a member 
of the House withdraws a motion, or to alternate “forward” and 
“back” like the inspector of a review,—now “we must advance,” 
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and then, “now we must retrograde.” But why not stand still, it 
may be asked? Why this would be still more absurd, for it would 
imply that principles were already quite sufficiently carried out: 
but if they were, what need to have come forward at all and 
asserted them? The very publication of the Tracts for the Times 
implied at the outset that the authors thought certain principles 
had been kept back, and required to be asserted again. It was 
either a gratuitous and uncalled for obtrusion of them upon a 
public that was already sufficiently aware of their importance ; or 
it must in common consistency go on to urge a earning out and 
development of them. Their opponents, however, have taken 
every opportunity of such admissions to exhibit it in the light of 
a revolutionary movement, and an attempt to undermine the whole 
fabric of the Church. It is thought that by developing is meant 
simply going greater and greater lengths, becoming more violent, 
exaggerated, and excessive. There can be no greater mistake than 
this : there can be no greater fallacy than supposing that the para¬ 
doxical character of a system must increase in proportion as that 
system develops. On the contrary it decreases ; the very increase 
of strength and power which the process of developing gives, it 
gives by giving consistency ; one part is set off, one side coun¬ 
terbalanced by another, the roughnesses and inequalities of a 
system disappear, and together with its harmony and proportion, 
its reasonableness necessarily advances. And therefore, when the 
writer of the article on Bishop Jewel says, “ We cannot stand 
where ice are; we must go backwards or forwards; and it will 
surely be the latter. It is absolutely necessary towards the con¬ 
sistency of the system which certain parties are labouring to restore, 
that truths should be clearly stated, tohich have as yet been but 
intimated, and others developed which are yet but in germ,” —what 
an absurdity to italicize and capitalize the passage, and disperse it 
in that flaming shape through the country, as if a second Guy 
Faux, or ecclesiastical “ Swing,” had just been discovered, and 
there were hardly time left to save the Church from burning or 
explosion. The writer disavows in the strongest manner the in¬ 
terpretation of these alarmists. 

“ The more the whole body of Catholic truth, practical as well as 
doctrinal, comes to be exhibited amongst us, its several parts in due 
mutual relief, and the whole together properly adjusted and harmonized, 
the more, I am confident, will religious men, of whatever school, come 
to recognize its claims upon their homage and acceptance. And this, I 
can assure you, sir, and nothing more than this, was the meaning of a sen¬ 
tence in my article -which you are -pleased to dignify with the epithet ‘ por¬ 
tentous.' Can you for a moment suppose that the depths of the ancient 
Truth could have been fully explored (even rating the powers of those 
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who have been engaged in the attempt as highly as their friends are 
disposed to rate them) in so short a time, and against the prejudices of 
three hundred years’ accumulation ? But, at least, permit me to observe, 
that when I spoke of 1 truths to be announced which as yet had been but 
intimated, or developed which are now but in germ,’ I was referring chiefly 
to subjects which I believe will be far more apt to conciliate opponents than 
to harden them in their opposition. That the effect of what has hitherto 
been brought forward, considering in how different a school we have all 
been trained, should have been startling, is any thing but matter of 
wonder; but I have every reason to hope what is said for the future will 
be felt as much rather in the way of explanation and adjustment, than of 
addition and exaggeration. What I expect is, that while the Truth, as a 
whole, will be developed, particular features of it, which, from circumstances, 
have received undue prominence, will be softened, as the rest are brought 
out.” 

“ These observations are the more incumbent on me, because you 
appear to think, that in speaking of ‘ ulterior steps’ in the line of Catho¬ 
licism as abstractedly probable, I meant to intimate that certain indivi¬ 
duals had laid, as it were, their trains, with a view to some premeditated 
and duly ordered explosion. Nothing, I can assure you, was farther 
from my thoughts. I spoke as a mere observer, with no more reason 
than my neighbours for knowing what turn matters were likely to take. 
I suppose there are few persons, indeed, whose minds the present posture 
of ecclesiastical affairs strikes as a settled one; and a writer professing 
loyalty to the Catholic Church, could hardly have been expected to pre¬ 
dict a change in a retrograde direction. With this kind of feeling, I 
wrote the following sentence; little expecting that any one would have 
thought it worth a pamphlet of no ordinary length nor moderate elabo¬ 
ration : ‘ We cannot stand where we are : we must go backwards or 
forwards, and it will surely be the latter.’ And an advance, in the truest 
sense of the word, it will be, when the Church shall come to robe herself 
in her ancient garments of beauty, and be recognized as the Guide of 
our devotions, no less than the arbiter of our Faith. We shall, such is 
my own expectation, as we proceed, at once ‘ go farther in Catholicism than 
we now do, and seem to go less far. New truths will be elicited, and new 
principles evolved ; but inasmuch as they will operate against the undue 
protrusion of particular features of the subject, the impression caused xoill 
be one of consistency rather than extravagance.” 

To apply this principle to the particular instance above—the 
doctrine of baptism, as put forward at the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent movement, had in it, we allowed, a something of the gloomy 
and over austere. Considered quite by itself, and apart from what 
counterbalanced it in the mind of the author of the Tract, though 
not expressed there; there was something that looked like paradox 
in the assertion, however true, that wilful or deliberate sin after 
baptism put us out of a state of salvation. But only supply what 
was omitted, the doctrine of Church absolution: i. e. the sacra¬ 
mental pardon of sin, which comes in to meet this express want, 
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to operate as a means ever ready and at hand of restoring the 
truly penitent to a state of acceptance,—supply this, and the 
harshness of the doctrine at once disappears. At one blow you 
cut off the great source of objection to it. Not that all the 
objectors will be entirely satisfied by it: many will be content 
with nothing short of the surrender of all that Scripture tells us 
concerning sin after Baptism. Yet, without admitting that the 
full grace of Baptism may be obtained by another means, any 
more than that Baptism itself can be repeated, yet it is manifest 
that a clear exhibition of the doctrine of Absolution, is the proper 
as well as the most consoling way of meeting objections to the 
above severe view of Baptism. 

“ Now, as was intimated in a note to the article, one of the subjects 
which can hardly remain precisely in the position in which some of our 
divines have been compelled to leave it, and all the future steps of 
which will be, as I expect, at once in a more Catholic, and in a more 
conciliatory direction, is that of “ Sin after Baptism.” How, on the 
one hand, we are to recede from the views of this solemn question 
(taking them as a whole) which have been put out by Dr. Pusey and 
others, except in proportion as we also recede from Christianity itself, 
it is difficult to understand. That sin in the baptized is wholly different 
from sin in the unregenerate ; that one who sins mortally after Baptism 
is thereby placed, for the time being, out of that state of salvation in 
which he is placed by Baptism ; that, however, not every sin, but only 
mortal sin operates to this effect ; (where a distinction is implied be¬ 
tween mortal and venial sins ;) and, again, that mere change of life, with¬ 
out compunction and penance, is not of itself enough to reinstate the 
lapsed in the condition from which they have fallen, since what a Sacra¬ 
ment has given, a Sacrament, or, at least. Sacramental ordinance, only 
can ( generally speaking) restore j these may surely be reckoned among 
the most indisputable of Catholic truths. 

“ But all this is far indeed from saying, either that deadly sin com¬ 
mitted after Baptism is irremissible, (the Novatian heresy condemned, 
by implication, in our Sixteenth Article), or that a (conditional) assur~ 
ance of pardon is not vouchsafed, under the Gospel, to the Christian 
penitent; which is what divines of our own time have been supposed 
to mean, for want, as would appear, of a more explicit recognition, thau 
circumstances have admitted, of certain adjustments of the doctrine, for 
which the theory of the Catholic Church provides. These, I need hardly 
say, are to be found in the Power of the Keys administered after “ spe- 
i cial Confession,” and upon the understanding of satisfactory Penance.”* 
With singular depth and sagacity, indeed, has the philoso¬ 
phical latitudinarianism of Germany pitched upon the dogma 
1 of baptismal regeneration as the very first and principal one 
! to be opposed in the Church system,—the principal, as being 
[ its very foundation. It is impossible to make the entrance into 

* The terms used and authorised by our Church upon this subject. 


! 
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a state of salvation a Church ordinance, without making the 
restoration to it a Church ordinance too. Grant the doctrine of 
a new birth by her simple act, and she obtains a hold upon us 
which we can never afterwards shake off: the power of the keys 
becomes simply necessary, and the omission of it an anomaly 
and a mistake. And looking at these immense results involved 
in the doctrine, it is satisfactory and consolatory to think, that 
whatever doubts persons may raise as to the mind of our Church 
on other points, about her reception of this doctrine there can 
be no rational doubt. Many, many, all other Church doctrines, 
does our Church, as we are persuaded, maintain; but that she 
maintains this one, does not even fairly admit of being ques¬ 
tioned. It stands clearly, broadly, definitely, and tangibly, part 
of her : you cannot reject it without tearing in pieces her 
Prayer Book, and scattering her formularies to the four winds: 
you cannot reject it without arraying against you ipso facto the 
collective honesty, and the unbiassed eyes and ears of the world. 
And so long as this doctrine, being of the importance which it is, 
has this position which it has in her system; so long must it be 
clear that those who deny it are not lavfully members of her: that 
if they stay in her they stay in her against her will, and that they 
entirely depend on the excuse of the strongest prejudice, in order to 
escape the alternative of positive dishonesty. 

So much on the subject of the progressive character and ulte¬ 
rior tendencies of the present movement. It is evident that the 
Church is now mainly divided into two parties, those who are for 
“ going forwards” and those who are for “ going backwards,” those, 
e. g. who are for abandoning the doctrine of baptismal regenera¬ 
tion, and those who are for completing and relieving it by the 
doctrine of Church absolution. We have no other wish on the 
subject than what every one who professes honesty must have, 
viz. that those should win who have the right on their side, that 
those should gain possession of the Church who embrace her 
doctrines and imbibe their spirit. One point is clear, as a prac¬ 
tical guide amid the difficulties of our prospect, and we respect¬ 
fully offer it to the consideration of those who take what is called 
the statesmanlike or political view of the question—this, viz. that 
whereas one side has obviously the foundation of the Church, 
considered formally and constitutionally, in their favour, however 
they may be charged with building too much upon it, and carry- 1 
ing out principles too far, or objecting to certain customary lan¬ 
guage, the other cannot succeed without uprooting the very 
foundation itself. The whole ecclesiastical ground on which we 
stand must go if the puritanical or low-church party carry the 
day. The most superficial view of their principles and senti¬ 
ments, this very juxtaposition of the word ecclesiastical by their 
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side, standing as it does in such direct, such absurd contrast to 
their acknowledged and professed character, is sufficient to point 
out such a consequence. What, may we ask, and we put the 
question boldly, what ground does their claim to the possession 
of the Church rest upon? Is it a formal, is it an historical, is it 
a popular one ? Formally—do they profess a real genuine be¬ 
lief in any one single church doctrine coutained either in the 
creeds or articles ? Do they pretend to allow the doctrine of 
“ the holy Catholic Church ” in the sense in which the Creed im¬ 
poses it, or will they admit that “ the Church hath authority in 
controversies of faith ” except in some qualified and diluted 
sense of their own, as that persons should, to a certain extent, 
attend to the advice of the Church; a sense which about as 
much covers the real drift of the word as would the explana¬ 
tion of the “ authority” of the law in this country to mean that 
the law advised men not to commit acts of highway robbery and 
sheep stealing. Or do they take us to history—we look and find 
that they, that is to say, the school of whose doctrines they are 
the professed followers, were after the uniform and continued 
censures of the united episcopate during the century which suc¬ 
ceeded the Reformation, expelled from the Church by the Act 
of Uniformity. Or do they appeal to popular opinion to justify 
their aims ? Popular opinion certainly admits their doctrines, but 
not the fact that those are Church doctrines ; it fraternizes with 
them, just as it fraternizes with the dissenters, but at the same 
time, as is quite consistent with such sympathy, looks upon them 
far more as dissenters within the Church, than as churchmen. 
What then, we ask again, constitutes their claim to ascendancy 
in the Church ? The answer is simply, that they have no ground 
to rest it upon—none either formal or popular, historical or of 
the presentday; they are an uncongenial and incongruous element 
in the Church, a plant of artificial insertion, rather than a natural 
production of the soil; they are aliens to its spirit and deniers of its 
basis, and therefore their success would be, what they charge upon 
the wishes of their opponents, an ecclesiastical revolution, as was 
that of the puritan party two centuries ago. They do not entertain 
indeed the same positive enmity to the episcopacy that their pre¬ 
decessors did, only denying its virtue and necessity : but is it 
conceivable that, with such low views of it dominant, the ordi¬ 
nance would be kept up? Would episcopacy be likely to con¬ 
tinue in a Church which denied church authority, and the grace 
of the sacraments? And if the episcopate went would uot the 
change be felt—we will not say in the Church, for Church there 
would be no longer—but in the nation ? Has the nation gone along 
hand in hand, in the closest and deepest connexion with an aposto- 
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lical Church from the time that its annals are known, can it have 
rooted the episcopate and whole clerical order in its very consti¬ 
tution, and made it one of the three estates of the realm, and can 
the tie be severed, and the whole system be broken up without 
the most formidable consequences to the nation itself and to 
society? We are not anticipating, we maintain, any farfetched, 
distorted, or imaginary result of the principles we are opposed 
to, but one which follows immediately upon reason , and which 
has been actually verified in fact. The same party did two cen¬ 
turies ago overturn the order of the established Church of this 
country; that proceeding was the natural expression of their ec¬ 
clesiastical principles then; nor do we see at all how the same 
principles should not eventually lead to exactly the same result in 
the present day, though they might be brought about by more re¬ 
gular and plausible means. Let those who would aid in accom¬ 
plishing such a change pause and consider—let them recognize 
the fact that they are encouraging an experiment . England has 
existed under an Episcopacy, it has existed under a Papacy, it 
has never yet existed under Presbyterianism, or Independency, or 
Congregationalism—or rather its short experiment in this line 
was a most decided failure. Christian England has never yet 
been without her Church. 

Such appear to be the natural effects to be expected from a 
“retrograde” movement. On the other hand, the “forward” one 
aims only at an expansion and development of the present church 
system, as it actually exists. It is opposed to no principles 
either of Church or State ; it has no precedent of “ tried and 
won’t do” stored up against it in the national history. It takes up 
the lamp which has been handed down from hand to hand, cen¬ 
tury after century, and seeks, if it can, to transmit it trimmed 
and replenished to succeeding ones. Ear from being an alien 
or interloper, it sympathizes with the very central spirit and 
essence of the Church, the very soul and historical genius of 
the nation; it identifies itself with this spirit, looks up to it as its 
source, flows along and expands, in proportion as it is supplied 
from it: it appeals to an ancient and still remaining life of the j 
Church, only relieved from a modern language which has overgrown 
it, against a modern temper which lias invaded it. Most cruel and 
unjust is the charge against followers of such a movement, that 
because they would relieve the Church and her divines from this 
outside and uncongenial coating, the more so because they rejoice 
that it has been far from penetrating into either her or their real 
spirit, that they are therefore deserters and apostates from her. 
They feel the unfairness of this inference more strongly than they 
can disclaim it—they feel it upon the evidence of their own 
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hearts and consciousness. They feel themselves connected with 
the Church by associations which stretch over her whole history, 
whether of the great and holy who adorned her earlier and 
grander days, or of those revered champions who sustained her 
in her weakness, or lastly, of that meek and retiring number, “ on 
evil days fallen and evil tongues,” who up to this very time have 
preserved in her recesses, better, perhaps, than those who occupied 
her public posts, the memory of her ancient doctrines and her 
rights. Nor in handing over one melancholy interval, which let 
in the puritan-Protestant spirit, to the historical appropriation of 
their opponents, do they at all forget ichat the Church and her 
divines have done since in the xcay of reaction from that spirit; 
their pious and noble efforts in rescuing her from its most deadly 
grasp, and its most serious development. A large and ample 
field on each side of that epoch they consider their own ground 
and that of the intrinsic Church. They claim Saxon saiut and 
Norman prelate, templar and holy palmer, Christian knight and 
cloistered monk—and lower down the stream of time, their recol¬ 
lections pass on to grave Archbishop and Bishop, Royal Martyr, 
and loyal Cavalier, and that faithful band who were confessors for 
the truth when “ a new king arose” who disowned it. These and 
a thousand other associations bind them to their Church by an 
indissoluble tie, nor do they understand why it should follow that 
because they thiuk the Church now more than ever needs the help 
of her sons, that therefore they should abandon her. At all 
events, they are not going to do so; they feel themselves solid and 
rightful members of her; and they beg to offer it to the con¬ 
sideration of disinterested and impartial persons both in Church 
and State, which of two movements, since there must be one, 
is likely to be in the end most revolutionary, that which starts 
upon the basis, and carries out the historical character of the 
Church, or that which rejects the one and is rejected by the other. 

As we began then so we end ; we are come round again to the 
poiut from which we started, the ^revolutionary spirit of the pre¬ 
sent movement; we began with showing that the means employed 
were not revolutionary, we conclude with showing that the end is 
not either : that end not being a change oj' institutions, but only 
of their working, not the creation of a new system, but the expan¬ 
sion of the old one. This of course proceeds upon the supposi¬ 
tion of the Church system being with and in favour of the 
Church movement; a supposition from which its followers will 
not allow themselves to be displaced. They do not attempt 
to disguise that, as churchmen, they consider the Church to be 
their exclusive inheritance and possession ; they think that the 
Church is for them, aud as clearly against their opponents ; they 
NO. LX11I.—JULY, 1842. R 
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do not conceal their conviction that those who together with the 
rest of her system hold her doctrines, of Church authority, of the 
sacraments, and the like, are in her by right, —that those who 
deny these are in her by sufferance. Granting as they do that 
they regret themselves the tone of the Articles on some particular 
points; nay, allowing that, in consequence of the real history 
of their construction having been lost sight of, they have to appeal 
in some places, not to their vague and popular, but to their legal 
sense ;—admitting all this, they are yet far from giving them up to 
their opponents, the main body of whom disagree with those very 
articles, not on doubtful, or secondary points, but on some of 
the clearest, the broadest, and the most fundamental statements in 
them . But, though thus considering the whole Church, her 
liturgy and articles, history and divinity, to support them most 
strongly against the popular Protestantism of the day, they do 
not expect this to be clearly seen at present; and all that they 
wish for is time and liberty to lay their views before people, 
and to accompany them with whatever arguments either nature or 
education may have supplied them in their behalf. All that they 
claim is “ a fair field and no favour,” peace, order, and leave to 
all parties and all persons either to listen to, or to be listened to, 
as it may be. Let the present be considered a war of opinion, 
and let it be conducted on both sides with the legitimate weapons of 
argument and persuasion. Let all be left to follow the dictates of 
their reason; and, without undue interference or intimidation, to 
take that view either of the subjects or of the arguments which will 
be put before them, which their common sense approves of. If 
they choose to consider that the advocates of Church opinions 
have something to say for themselves—well ; if not, nothing more 
is to be said. And should the religion of the nation decide against 
them, they will then have simply to retire from the field of con¬ 
troversy, and acknowledge their failure. But it is their strong 
opinion at present that the nation has far more Church feeling at the . 
bottom than a certain dominant spirit allows to come out. It is 
only fair that they who think so should be allowed access to, and 
opportunity of eliciting this feeling, i. e., if it really exists : if it 
does not exist, they will not of course elicit it, and no great harm 
is done : if it does, it is surely asking no great favour that it should 
be permitted to appear. The great apprehension—almost horror 
—that some people seem to have of the power of the reasoning 
process on this question, might perhaps be allayed if they would 
but take this view of it; if they would remember that men after 
all are what they are, and that persuasion rather elicits their real 
state of mind than creates it for them. It is hard upon the divine 
faculty of discourse that it should be almost associated with the 
black art, and that its results should be attributed to the agency 
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of the powers below; when the natural law we have advanced 
sufficiently explains them, we hope, without the necessity of 
resorting to such preternatural causes. Let us only acknowledge 
that such a Church feeling may be possibly in existence in some 
neglected corner of the national mind, and it follows a3 a matter 
of course that we should be allowed to probe and examine the 
national mind in that direction. The nation has receded from 
its ecclesiastical institutions ; its energy and warmth has goue 
another way, and so left the Church as it were stranded and obso¬ 
lete. Let us see whether the nation can be brought back again ; 
let us try, at any rate, whether there is that in it which will answer 
to such a recall. This is the revolution, if so we must call it, 
which is aimed at; a revolution of the national feeling, and re- 
animation of the Church by that means: whatever newness may 
appear, though it may seem by a kind of ocular delusion to 
attach to the thing reanimated , will really only belong to the spirit 
reanimating; e. g. will not be revolutionary in the common sense 
of the word. Our hopes are, but of course they may be disap¬ 
pointed, that underneath the outward surface of the national cha¬ 
racter, there still abide suppressed, trampled upon, forgotten, the 
undying remains of ancient Churchmanship. We believe that this 
spirit may be appealed to, elicited, formed into shape, and brought 
into union with our Church system ; all to take place in due time 
and order. There will be of course a vast body of opinions—we 
must be excused for calling them prejudices—to encounter in such 
a process; and the first steps in it (we wish we could use the past 
tense) produce, as might be expected, very startling effects, on 
that account, as also for the reason we gave above, the unavoid¬ 
able deficiencies or obliquities, or harshnesses, which attach to the 
first revival of a system, as being a revival, and which prevent it 
having a fair chance even with moderate minds. These obstacles, 
however, may be expected to lessen and disappear gradually, 
especially the latter one. In proportion as the Church system 
developes and expands, one or other part will cease to obtrude 
itself unduly, each will fall, into its proper place, and the whole 
will gradually assume its natural harmony and consistency. The 
first move,indeed,as is most natural,more astonishes than edifies; 
it appeals to no known familiar scheme or rationale of which it is 
a part, and therefore it is, in philosophical language, unaccount¬ 
able, —in the popular, offensive. But nature and reason forbid the 
necessity of supposing that this stage of the proceeding must be 
final. As, “ above the smoke and stir of this dim spot which men 
call earth,” the poet has seated his “ regions mild of calm and 
serene air;” as current and ruffled water usher the returning vessel 
into the stilness of the port; as in the various shocks, cornmo- 
r 2 
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tious, antagonisms, with which nature presents us, we may discern 
a tendency, and a gradually prevailing one, to ultimate adjustment 
and tranquillity : so may we indulge the hope, that the present 
opposition to a revived Church system is one which will gradually 
yield to time, to habituation, to a maturer explanation of it on 
the one side, and a maturer appreciation of it on the other. We 
may hope, that, as it expands from onesidedness into freedom and 
proportion, the region of paradox will end, and that of plain reason 
and of common sense succeed. We may hope, that that swim¬ 
ming sensation of unreality which naturally succeeds upon a 
first waking of the popular mind, will by some moral process 
of “rubbing the eyes,” yield to the omnipotence of reality and 
matter of fact. The stone which was cast into the smooth waters 
of our Church, makes at first a splash and a commotion ; but as 
the circle which it forms opens out, the successive rims become 
finer and finer, till at last, together with this new life infused, the 
surface becomes even and glassy as before. Should this be the 
gracious design of Providence, it remains only that those who 
take part in bringing on such a consummation, should endeavour 
to ease the \\ heels which bear them along by their good temper, 
patience, and moderation; and remember that the direction of 
constitutional efforts to a constitutional end, the use of those 
means which our Church encourages, for her elevation to that 
height to which she aspires, may be some time reaching its goal, 
but will be as safe, as quiet, and as harmless in its progress 
thither as any religious contest can well be. We are only em¬ 
bodying the sentiments with which the writer before us, speaking 
on the subject of union with Rome, concludes his Letter: 

“ We have no inclination to recognize union with the rest of Chris¬ 
tendom as a first object. An inestimable blessing, of course, all Chris¬ 
tians must esteem it ; and, accordingly, an object among others. But 
our first and immediate duties are nearer home. Let us seek, then, tp 
purify our own hearts, and act up to our professions $ let us love and 
edify one another ; let us make common cause with holiness wherevei 
found in alliance with the truth, or with a truth-seeking temper. Let 
us throw ourselves with humility and confidingness into the duties which 
Providence has placed in our way; so may we be assured that He whe 
holds hearts in His hand will dispose our estranged brethren towards us, 
and us towards them, and cause Ilis One Holy Catholic Church to be 
in the end the joy of the whole earth. Ours, it is true, maybe the work, 
and our children’s the glory; we may die (as one has beautifully said) 
in sight, but not as yet in possession, of the Promised Land ; still, 
better far to live and die in banishment and isolation, than to antici¬ 
pate God’s time, and purchase His blessings at the expense even of one 
among those meek and dutiful tempers, which are the indispensable con¬ 
ditions of their value.” 
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The noble Charge of the Bishop of Oxford has affected us with feelings of 
admiration and gratitude, such as we hardly know how to express in the ordi¬ 
nary language of a Review. Never was kindness more generous—never was it 
more effectual. The storm of misrepresentation and calumny had seemed to 
approach its climax. Every organ of popular favour seemed in the hands of 
the adversary. The anniversary meeting, the newspaper, the public dinner 
table, seemed incessant and all but unanimous. In their train followed one 
by one every thing weak and yielding, every thing formed by nature to court, 
and accommodate, and serve; till not only the chief motive powers, but nearly 
all the visible show of the country seemed ranged against the cause of Catholic 
Truth. The cry of destruction was already raised, and the blow all but struck. 
While saying this, we are not of course unaware of the quiet strength of truth 
and justice gradually working its way, and the underground current of right 
and pious and kindly feelings, flowing towards the writers we refer to ;—nor 
are we unthankful for the many friendly acknowledgments from even unex¬ 
pected quarters ; nay, at this very time there seemed a lull in the tempest 
of opposition, as if wearied with its own violence; for a moment it had staid 
to question the reasonableness, and the weight, and the seemliness of its fury. 
Yet even friends were shaken, strong men were unnerved, and chivalrous 
spirits were ready to betray. At such a time a friend, if ever, was to be hoped 
and prayed for. “ When men are cast down, then thou shalt say, There is 
lifting up; and be shall save the humble person.” At such a time, then, one 
has appeared,—one whose words will have ten hundred times the weight of 
all that we could say in vindication of our cause and motives. The patience 
under the overflowings of insult, which his lordship has noted with so generous 
a sympathy, was not persevered in without hope, and has now not been un¬ 
rewarded. 

That this tribute to the patience and Christian spirit of the writers his lord- 
ship refers to has been most justly bestowed, we are ready to maintain and 
prove. Most deeply concerned are we that any thing in this Review should 
seem to any, even the most unfavourable observer, an exception to his lord¬ 
ship’s praise;—that under provocation of whatever kind, any thing should 
have escaped our pen, which could not be maturely justified on rules of 
. charity and forbearance. A writer, whose moderate tone deserves respect, 
has addressed his lordship in the columns of a contemporary, and complained 
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that he has not made special mention of a few pages written a twelvemonth 
since in this Review, as a set off against the enormous quantity of offensive 
matter which has been poured out against the Oxford writers yearly, monthly, 
and daily, from a thousand tongues and pens, wherever the English language 
is spoken. The writer’s very anxiety that there should be such a balance, 
is honourable to him. But we cannot admit that the materials for it are to 
be found. In order, however, that his lordship’s name for fairness may be 
wholly unimpeached, we will tell the writer in question, that the Bishop of 
Oxford took the earliest opportunity, after the publication of our last July 
number, to express his disapproval of certain articles in it, and was then 
informed on competent authority, that the person he supposed to be the editor 
had previously ceased to be so. We also beg to tell this writer, that the par¬ 
ties referred to in his lordship’s Charge, had not then, and have not since had 
any such part in the management of this Review as he chooses to imagine, 
and are not in any way responsible for the articles; and that therefore his own 
attack on the Bishop is wholly gratuitous. 

Mr. Abeken, chaplain to the Prussian Embassy at Rome, has published an 
answer to Dr. Pusey’s recent letter, in which, amongst other things, he tries to 
clear the German Protestants from the charge of subscribing their confessions 
only quatenus, so far as they agree with Scripture. His excuse is, that this 
is the only mode in which persons can believe in any set of Articles. “ Cer¬ 
tainly,” he says, “neither the Augsburg Confession nor the Articles are binding 
upon conscience as Scripture; they are subject to Scripture, and contain truth 
only so far as they agree with Scripture.” Very true and self-evident, we admit; 
but this only concerns the rule of faith : the question hero is what —what par¬ 
ticular doctrines—the subscriber, upon that rule, believes. Because a man can 
only believe in any set of articles so far as they agree with Scripture, does he 
therefore think that a given set do so agree ? And is a subscription which leaves 
this latter point doubtful any test at all of a man’s faith ? But Mr. Abeken argues, 
—“ If he subscribes you have no right to believe that he is not satisfied with the 
truth of the Articles until his acts give you proof” Certainly not; but neither 
have you the slightest right to suppose that he is satisfied. He neither says that 
he is, nor that he is not: he does not commit himself, and you have no right to 
commit him, cither way. Mr. Abeken continues:—“Whether they.do so 
agree with Scripture or not, it is every candidate’s duty to satisfy himself before 
subscription. If he is not satisfied, he will not subscribe.” We do not see this 
at all. Mr. Abeken is trying to shift the responsibility of a lax subscription 
from the system to the individuals under it, in order that when it is proved as 
a simple matter of fact that persons do subscribe laxly, he may fall back upon 
the ground that his “Church,” as such, is not committed to such a prin¬ 
ciple ; and that it is not to be blamed for the faults of its members. We say 
this is an obvious case in which the system, the communion, is to blame, 
not the individual. Any one may say with perfect honesty—I believe these 
Articles so far as they agree with Scripture, who at the same time does not 
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believe that one half of them do so agree. And therefore Sir. Abeken’s ap¬ 
peal to onr charity on this subject is utterly out of place. “ To suppose before¬ 
hand he will not be satisfied, and yet subscribe, is, to say the least, very uncharita¬ 
ble." Uncharitable l not at all. Allow a man the quatenus, and he has a perfect 
right to subscribe thus : there is no sort of dishonesty in so doing, and there¬ 
fore there is no want of charity in supposing it. No—it is not the individual, 
but the communion, which is at fault. The Prussian evangelical communion has 
no definite creed. That is the real truth of the matter; and Mr. Abeken can¬ 
not and does not deny it. 

We shall not attempt here to follow Sir. Abeken through all the turnings 
and windings, the sinuosities and ambiguities of German thought and language 
in which his pamphlet abounds; but we are amused at the apparent uncon¬ 
sciousness with which he communicates a fact respecting Germany, with which 
all the world is pretty well acquainted, but which is most suicidal as affect¬ 
ing the authority of his own pamphlet in the present question. “ I may 
take,” he says (in answer to Dr. Pusey, who had quoted from an article in 
a German Review), “ this opportunity of warning English readers against 
the erroneous supposition which I have found prevailing among many Eng¬ 
lishmen, as though inferences might be drawn from single articles in German 
periodicals, as to the opinions and sentiments of their editors, or co-operators, or 
any body of men connected with them. As u-e are not generally in Germany 
formed into very compact parties, a great variety of shades of opinion is thought 
admissible, and each article signed by the writer conveys merely his individual 
opinion; so that it would be very unjust to make Nitzcli and the other dis¬ 
tinguished editors of that periodical responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
article in question." We presume that this “ great variety of shades of 
opinion" operates beyond as well as in the reviewing sphere, and that therefore 
Mr. Abeken’s pamphlet being no exception to the rule, no inference is to be 
drawn from it as to the opinions or sentiments of any body of men, that it “ merely 
conveys his individual opinion," and that no one throughout the whole of Ger¬ 
many “ is responsible for the opinions expressed in it" except himself. This 
being the case, Mr. Abeken cannot expect us to admit him as any representa¬ 
tive at all of the state of feeling and opinion in his communion. He tells us 
almost with his own mouth, that he does not and cannot speak for anybody but 
himself. Then what do his pretensions to the use of Catholic language prove ? 
Nothing at all. They show his own individual taste and judgment, but on the 
part of his communion they prove nothing. Imagine our Church in an un¬ 
wary moment taken in by such a show of words, and forming an alliance with 
the “ Catholic" Evangelical Church of Prussia, “ that has always maintained 
her full and perfect adhesion to the general councils” —and admires episcopacy 
in a certain sense, and respects the apostolical succession in a certain sense, 
as Mr. Abeken tells us, and so ou. Suppose, we say, such a step taken, and 
what is the result ? Immediately there spring up ten thousand German pastors, 
and tell us for our consolation that “ no inference is to be drawn from Mr. 
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Abekens pamphlet as to the opinions or sentiments of any body" among them, that 
Mr. Abeken’s pamphlet “ merely conveys his individual opinion," and that no 
one “ is responsible for the opinions expressed in it" but Mr. Abeken himself. 
And we find ourselves united not to a Church, or even a body of any sort or 
kind, but to a mere crowd, a multiplication of individuals, an arithmetical plu¬ 
rality of selves —so many men, so many minds, so many creeds, systems, pro¬ 
fessions, tongues. What a prospect to offer the English Church I 

Archdeacon Manning's Sermons (Burns) are specimens of a class now hap¬ 
pily becoming less and less rare in the Church of England. The serious reader 
rises from the perusal with the feeling that he has been privileged to have hea¬ 
venly things brought before him in a heavenly guise and manner, and conscious 
that by that very feeling he is committed to great deeds and great denials. 

Mr. Charles E. Kennaway’s “ Sermons, Practical, Historical, and Doc¬ 
trinal” (Hatchards), are interesting and useful. The author's serious tone and 
practical principles predominate over the system in which he appears to have 
been schooled, till one can lose all sight of it for pages together, and fancy 
him a convert to more Catholic views. Perhaps the style is occasionally too 
impassioned and fervid for popular addresses, though there is no apparent 
want of reality. 

Archdeacon S. Wilberforce’s “ Four Sermons,” preached before the Queen, 
(Burns,) give us the idea of restraint, as if the preacher had not freely put forth 
his best; with the exception of some passages, chiefly in the first, “The 
Widow of Nain.” We must confess ourselves dissatisfied on several accounts 
with the sermon on “ The Character of the Virgin Mary,” (Luke, ii. 19,) 
preached in the private chapel of Windsor Castle, Jan. 2, 1842. Why, we 
venture to ask, has the Archdeacon omitted that title of “ Blessedness ” so 
solemnly given and confirmed to the Mother of Our Lord? 

“ A Tabular View of the Variations in the Communion and Baptismal Offices 
of the Church of England, from the year 1549 to 1662; to which are added 
those of the Scotch Prayer Book of 1637 : with an Appendix, illustrative of 
the Variations; by Frederic Bulley, B.D., Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Oxford,” (J. H. Parker, and Rivingtons,) is the most useful and complete 
collation that we have yet seen of the variations which our communion and bap¬ 
tismal offices have undergone. These being the most important and most contro¬ 
verted parts of our ritual, we might say almost the only ones which really call for 
a collation in a doctrinal point of view, Mr. Bulley has wisely confined himself 
to them : indeed, had he not, the full and accurate way in which he has treated 
his subject would have enlarged his book to a most inconvenient and unma¬ 
nageable size. Our Prayer Book lias gone through four principal revisions, 
reckoning in this number the Scotch of 1637—a most important one, as show¬ 
ing the sacramental views of our standard divines. All these four revisions 
Mr. Bulley has given in separate adjacent columns, placing the parts in which 
the variations occur opposite each other, in order to enable the reader to take 
them in at a glance, without the trouble of referring backwards and forwards, 
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and turning over pages. Mr. Bulley has evidently not forgotten the golden 
rule (we wish it were more attended to) which applies to all books in their 
degree, and especially to collations—that an author should give himself trouble 
if he would save his reader trouble. In most books of the kind that we have 
seen, the annoyance and distraction caused by turning over or looking for 
references at the bottom of the page, really destroys half the utility of the work. 
The one before us, obviously at the cost of great labour to the collator, does 
away in a great measure with these difficulties, and is calculated to give any 
reader, who will exert only ordinary attention, a very correct acquaintance 
with the history of the most important parts of our Prayer Book. Mr. Bulley 
has added a preface, in which is a short summary of each of the four revisions, 
and an appendix, containing all the documentary matter bearing upon them— 
acts, proclamations, conferences, See., as well as extracts from contemporary 
divines, aud from our liturgical writers 

“ The Book of Common Prayer Illustrated,” by Mr. Clay, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, shows considerable research, but, perhaps from attempting too 
much in a small compass, wants method and clearness. 

Mr. Girdlestone’s practical “ Commentary” on the Bible (Rivingtons), is 
now brought to a conclusion by the last part, containing from Ezekiel to Ma- 
lachi; the New Testament having been published previously. The writer’s 
plan does not allow of a running comment, or of lingering on striking or diffi- 
. cult passages, but has the convenience, no slight one, of manipulating the text 
into passages of a length suited for family use. 

“ A History of the Church of Russia, by A. X. Mouraviett, Chamberlain to 
His Imperial Majesty, and Under-Procurator of the Most Holy Governing 
Synod, (St. Petersburgh, 1833,) translated by the Rev. R. W. Blackmore, Chap¬ 
lain in Cronstadt to the Russian Company,” is far too solid a book to admit 
of any more than a simple notice in this place. It seems to supply a most 
important deficiency in our ecclesiastical literature. 

The c ‘ Homilies of the Saints for Holy Days and Seasons” (Burns), are brought 
to a close by the publication of the 15th number, containing Biographical 
Notices of the several writers. It is a book certainly calculated to raise the 
tone of the age. That there should be expressions here and there both in the 
Homilies, and in the Notices, which have a somewhat unreal sound under 
actual circumstances, (as indeed what, which describes or implies the condition 
of the Church ir. the earlier, not to speak of the middle, ages, has not ?) appears, 
the editors say, to be an unavoidable consequence of faithfully representing the 
originals, if they were to be put out at all; and the translators do not seem to 
have felt themselves at liberty to modernize expressions. Read however, or, as 
we would rather say, studied with this understanding, we do not see how the 
work can fail to be eminently serviceable. A curious effect was produced, for 
a while, by the accidental misposition of the words “ not only ” in the translation 
of one of the Homilies of S. Caesarius in No. 1, by which S. Cassarius was 
made to appear, and (strange to say) was even supposed, the formal and de- 
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liberate advocate of sin ! The inadvertency has been set right beyond possibility 
of mistake in the second edition, which the editors supply gratuitously to all 
the subscribers. 

“ The Churchman’s Year, or Liturgical Remarks on the Sundays and Saints’ 
Days, and the Lives of the Apostles, with an Explanation of every Epistle, 
Gospel, and First Lesson,” by Mr. George Fyler Townsend (Rivingtons), is 
a work which displays some valuable qualities, a praiseworthy object, and con¬ 
siderable pains and research. His object, as expressed in his motto from St. 
Jerome, has been “ to study the Fathers, to examine all that they say, to retain 
what is good, and never to depart from the Catholic faith.” He endeavours to 
identify our liturgy, as far as is possible, with a supposed common stock, the 
parent of the four liturgies which divided the Church in the fourth century. 
While allowing that this book is, in its aim and design, an improvement on 
former works of the same class, we cannot do justice to our own views without 
observing that Mr. Townsend’s illustrations from the usages of ancient and 
foreign churches often exhibit too little appearance of sympathy; and that his 
key-note, a primitive purity , when not used with caution, seems to involve 
some erroneous conclusions. 

“ The Mother’s Help towards instructing her Children in the Excellences 
of the Catechism, and of the Services appointed by the Church of England 
for the more special occasions which mark Christian Life” (Rivingtons), is by 
Dr. James, the author of several works of a partly devotional and partly 
hortatory character. The design of the writer in this instance appears to be to 
enlist the parental affections in behalf of religion; as indeed Nature herself 
does. We say this, because the book with a very little change of form might 
be addressed to the reader, solely on his own account, without respect to any 
under his or her teaching and training: but the writer probably anticipates that 
many people care more for the souls of those who are dear to them than they do 
for their own, and therefore he teaches them indirectly through their children. 
The style is easy and affectionate; but with an occasional indistinctness of 
phraseology, which we are sure does not express the writer’s meaning. See the 
note, p. 65. 

Dr. Charles Elrington, Regius Professor of Theology at Dublin, gives it as 
his opinion, in a Sermon preached in Trinity College Chapel, that it is as 
impossible to reconcile the words of the Articles with Catholic antiquity, and 
as wrong to attempt it, as it is to explain the Athanasian Creed on the Arian 
hypothesis. Mr. Perceval has published “ A Letter” on the subject, in a tone 
of self-exculpation, in which he points out that Dr. Elringlon’s own views of 
subscription amount, on comparison, to the very thing which he undertakes to 
condemn. 

Mr. Perceval has also published, with a view to clearing himself from some 
misapprehensions, a miscellaneous “Collection of Papers” (Rivingtons), 
public and private, on various subjects, viz. “ The Theological Movement of 
1833;” a “Conference at Iladleigh,” in which it appears he took part; his 
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tract, “The Churchman’s Manual;” “The Episcopacy of the Swedes and of 
the Moravians,” &c. &c. 

“Six Letters on the Catholic Principle and Practice of Private Confession to 
a Priest” (Oxford, J. H. Parker), are the production of one who sees very clearly 
the unreasonableness of the strong prejudice which prevails against this part of 
the Church system. The quotations adduced in its favour from our standard 
and acknowledged divines, are, we think, quite irresistible as showing the feeling 
of our Church upon the subject 

The “Sect every where spoken against” (Bums), a most useful and ex¬ 
cellent sermon by Mr. Oldknow of Birmingham, giving a clear and systematic 
view of the principles brought forward in the Tracts for the Times. We are 
sorry we cannot enter into details, or say more of it here, than that it thoroughly 
unites good argument and good temper. 

The “Sect every where spoken against” (Seeley),—and no exception in the 
tone of this discourse,—preached by the Rev. J. Allport of Birmingham, in 
answer to the above. Mr. Allport loses no time in dealing with this “ sect,” 
selecting for his text, “ And they bend their tongues , like their bote , for lies.” 
The rest of the sermon develops this unfavourable opinion of the Tractarians, 
in very plain-spoken, and occasionally even nervous English. 

A clergyman of Birmingham has been guilty of the gross impropriety of 
announcing from the reading-desk a course of lectures, on the similarity of 
“ Puseyism and Popery,” and has accordingly been rebuked by his diocesan. 
We are willing to believe that the use of the former word was the result of a 
momentary temptation, and that some other term rather less personal and offen¬ 
sive had been intended. But this excuse will not apply to the continued and 
systematic use in books, and newspapers, and public meetings, of an expression 
notoriously unjust and untrue, and originating in hostile quarters. Nor again, 
will it apply to courses of lectures conducted withsuch personality of description 
and allusion, as to produce all the effect of mentioning names outright, and put 
the speaker in continual danger of actual as well as virtual personality. We 
will take this opportunity of saying that the editor of this Review was not pre¬ 
sent on the above occasion, as asserted by the Record newspaper, and had 
nothing whatever to do with the affair; and also of expressing our great satis¬ 
faction at hearing that the respected incumbent of the church referred to is 
wholly blameless of this proceeding. He is non-resident on account of his 
health, and the notice of these lectures was given without previous communi¬ 
cation with him; the senior curate having during the incumbent’s illness taken 
upon himself the entire management and responsibility of the parish. 

We beg most respectfully to ask our spiritual superiors, whether it is con¬ 
sidered quite consistent with the system and standing rules of the Church of 
England, for clergymen still charged with the cure of souls, to leave their pa¬ 
rishes or churches, and wander over the country calling public meetings for 
the sole purpose, apparently, of exciting popular indignation against certain 
. individuals among their clerical brethren, by the most unscrupulous falsehoods 
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and exaggerations. A correspondent has communicated to us the particulars 
of a meeting at a county town in the diocese of Lichfield, at which Mr. Hugh 
Mac Neile was the chief spokesman, which really beats all we have ever seen 
or heard of. This gentleman did not hesitate to give not only the names, but 
even particular accounts of the conduct of certain clergymen, asserting amongst 
other things, that they worshipped images, and prayed to the Virgin ; and this 
to a miscellaneous audience, for the most part incapable of testing the truth of 
the assertion. Amongst other things he said, that the framers of the Nicene 
Creed taught, in private and from their pulpits, the doctrines of Plato and Py¬ 
thagoras, in which doctrines he included the duty of fasting. At the close of 
the meeting a collection was made for the purpose of carrying on the agitation. 

In “ A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, occasioned by some recent 
Lay Addresses to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, by an Incumbent 
in his Lordship’s Diocese” (Rivingtons), are some very important and original 
observations on the great irregularity, inconsistency, and direct rebellion against 
rubrical, and all other rules, actually tolerated in the Church of England. 

Mr. H. W. Wilberforce, whose “ Parochial System ” contributed so much 
to revive the zeal of churchmen, has written a little tract on “ Church Unity” 
(Burns), likely, we think, to be useful in the case of dissenters, and persons 
with lax opinions on the subject of Church Communion. We venture to ex¬ 
tract the following passage : 

“ Christians were not always divided amongst themselves as we now see 
them. No; there was a time, before Satan had succeeded in severing the 
east from the west, in setting up the south against the north, and in dividing 
each against itself,—there was a time when they were, in reality, one body. 
The Church, which now lies shivered, and only here and there reflects from 
one or another of her fragments a spark of the Divine glory, was then one un¬ 
broken mirror, giving back, although from an earthly substance, the very image 
of her Father which is in heaven. Then there was no geographical religion, 
such as our eyes see; no English Church, and French Church, and Roman 
Church, and Greek Church, except inasmuch as the different portions of the 
same society happened to dwell, strangers and foreigners, among the inhabi¬ 
tants of one or another nation. Then were all Christians one, wherever they 
dwelt; and wherever they journeyed they found brethren. Then was it not, 
as now, that a Christian Bishop, or Priest, or layman, by crossing a river or a 
mountain should find himself among men of another communion, from whose 
altars and worship he is shut out, and by whom his place in the Church (what¬ 
ever it may chance to be) is denied him; but, furnished with letters of peace 
from the Church at home, he might travel from Britain to India or Ethiopia; 
and in every city, wherever he went, he was acknowledged, loved, and 
honoured, according to his place and station in the Church as a father, or a son, 
or a brother, as the case might be, by every Christian throughout the world. 
He might wander, indeed, among men of other tongues, and a strange 
language, but in every place he found the words of the prophet fulfilled, that 
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even in the land of Egypt there were cities speaking the language of Canaan 
he found the Church to be, indeed, a heaven upon earth.” 

Mr. Massingberd’s “ English Reformation” (Burns), is an account of the 
various projected or actual changes of our Church system from Wycliffe to 
Elizabeth. It is done with great artistical skill and effect, and succeeds in 
being a lively narrative as well as a compendious history. We must also do 
it the justice to say that it is written with more than usual candour. Mr. 
Massingberd makes many admissions in favour of the mediaeval religion, not 
merely those which the veriest secular historian or political economist is now 
willing or forced to make, but others prompted by right Church feeling and 
Christian sincerity. He has also the merit of applying to some new sources of 
information, and affixiug a just estimate to others enjoying at the present day 
an undeserved degree of credit. 

But here our praise must cease. Mr. Massingberd has not avoided the errors 
to which his plan, and, we think, the very title of his book was liable. He has 
not viewed his subject as a member of the Church Catholic, nor as an unpre¬ 
judiced disciple of the sacred Scriptures. He supposes, first, something to be 
reformed, secondly, something to be kept first, “ Popery secondly, the 
Church;—the abuse before the use, the corruption rather than the primitive 
practice, the ill development rather than the sacred warrant and original. Not 
that he is blind to the latter in these several alternatives, but he does not make 
them the foreground of his picture. He does indeed say that such and such a 
practice had its origin in such a divine precept, or in such an obvious necessity, 
was defensible on such grounds of reason, or was productive of such advan¬ 
tages; but it is only cursorily and by way of salvo; while he describes the 
actual practice at length, with much accusing zeal, even, we think, with exag¬ 
geration, sometimes with unwarranted censure, and at any rate in a very 
striking and picturesque style, and with occasional extracts from Erasmus 
and other satirical writers. The doctrine of the visible unity of a visible 
Church—One Catholic and Apostolic Church—he seems to us to view through a 
very Anglican medium—in fact to make very little of it. He seems to imply the 
possibility of one part of the Church being independent of, i. e. under no actual 
existing obligations to the rest. Throwing on Rome the whole blame of the 
schism, as if the English State had been perfectly innocent, and had merely 
acted on the defensive, he does not appear to admit, what the historian of 
such an event ought to have put prominently forward, that a schism from the 
rest of the Church Catholic, however caused, is a most miserable condition, 
and one to be avoided by the utmost stretch of all allowable means, one likely 
to be a most unspeakable hindrance to the prayers and other services of the 
separated Church, and a tremendous impediment in the way of Christian per¬ 
fection. This we say fearlessly—we should say it if all the works of the 
Fathers, and other records of the first four centuries, had perished—if we had 
nothing but the Bible to look to—if we had nothing but the 17th chapter of 
St John from which to derive our notion and estimate of Christian unity. 
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Mr. Massingberd does not describe the Reformation as a constructive pro¬ 
cess. This is the fault of his subject, and he has not escaped it. The chief 
agents were not constructors. They who will most object to this statement, 
will most bear witness, by their practice, to its truth. We are not therefore 
surprised to find Mr. Massingberd concluding rather abruptly at the twelfth 
year of Elizabeth without a syllable upon the actual working of the system 
then finally established. There is scarcely a hint of the great Puritanic ulcer 
coeval with the Reformed Church, or of Genevan Scotland, or still Romish Ire¬ 
land ; scarcely a hint of England as it has been,—as it is. Yet surely the whole 
line of argument, reasoning from effects, required it to be shown that Englishmen 
have been better Christians since the Reformation than before. It will at once be 
admitted on our part that there have not been so many and so flagrant eccle¬ 
siastical abuses, for the obvious reason that there has not been so much done in 
ecclesiastical form and authority. The Reformed Church of England certainly 
dreads the argument of effects, and betrays an anxiety to relinquish the pursuit 
of souls in time to save herself the discredit of failure. The elder Church tried 
to win them, so to speak, by fair means or by foul, but never ceased to try 
and made success its object. The modern Church is rather content to have 
omitted nothing which may reasonably be considered sufficient for the purpose. 
It is more logical than persuasive; and accordingly is not confuted, but is also 
not beloved. It produces its apparatus and challenges inquiry:—“ Do we not 
provide you with all that you can desire, a pure faith, three orders of clergy, 
scriptural sacraments, decent churches, morning and evening prayers, and a 
reasonable sufficiency of occasional forms, the Homilies, the Thirty-nine Arti¬ 
cles,—what more can you desire ? We have done our part: if you will not 
come to us, or if you neglect these blessings, the sin lies at your door, and we 
are quit." The appeal is heard in respectful silence, but not obeyed, and half 
the energy, if not half the strength, of England is deaf to the call. It is evident 
then that there can be no fair comparison between old and new England as to 
the direct fruits of the religious system ; but notwithstanding this, we are per¬ 
suaded that on the plan of the book before us, a volume might be written 
making out with equal plausibility that the Reformed Church of England is' 
utterly corrupt and reprobate. 

Mr. Gresley’s “ Bernard Leslie; or a Tale of the last Ten Years” (Burns), 
is written with the author’s characteristic mildness and sincerity. His object 
is to reconcile such persons as are still open to conviction, to the religious 
views of which “ the last ten years” have seen so remarkable a revival, as far as 
Mr. Gresley himself has entered into them. What there is of story represents 
a youthful and serious mind gradually working its way through the actual dif- ^ 
Acuities of our present case, up towards the fulness and reality of the Church 
system. The conversations are easy, and, for written conversations, interest¬ 
ing. Considered as a popular manual of answers to objections against the, 
Tracts for the Times, the book is without an equal or competitor. It will be 
read with pleasure even by those who do not agree with every thing Mr. Gres- 
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ley says, in which number we must confess ourselves to be. He wishes to 
illustrate and vivify the existing documents of the English Church into one 
harmonious, primitive, and catholic unity or whole. Whether this design is 
to be wished or not, and whether or not it can be so much as entertained 
without a degree of injustice to the claims of Catholicism, as a tenet of our 
creed, we think, as a question of practicability, that it is impossible. The 
constitution of the Church of England is far too irregular and anomalous for 
the thing ever to be more than dreamed of. 

By an unaccountable oversight we omitted to express in our last Number 
he pleasure with which we had read some parts of “ Rutilius and Lucius” 
'Bums), by Archdeacon R. J. Wilberforce, descriptive of the religious usages 
md external history of the early Church. 

“ The True Difference betwixt the Principles and Practices of the Kirk and 
he Church of Scotland, exemplified in several Instances” (Moffat), is a tract 
•eprinted from the works of the Rev. Robert Calder, a devoted member of the 
Church of Scotland in the days when, in the words of the editor, it was sub- 
ected to one of the most severe persecutions which have occurred since the 
ime of Dioclesian. “ The True Difference” is a most vigorous composition, 
md not less remarkable for truth, at least if one may suppose the Church of 
Scotland true to its own principles. 

Mr. Teale’s “ Lives of English Laymen, Lord Falkland, Izaak Walton, and 
lobert Nelson” (Burns), display a good deal of research, as far as the first 
ind third are concerned, and are, what they could hardly fail to be, very 
nteresting. Perhaps, however, the contrasts of old manners and old ways of 
funking with those of modern days, have too often no other effect than to 
nar the simplicity of the narrative with modem disagreeablenesses. 

Mr. Teale has also published a Translation of the Confession of Augsburg; 
nth Introduction and Notes (Leeds). 

Dr. Woolf, whose pen we are very glad to see enlisted in this most pressing 
:anse, has published, as “a warning to the Church of England,” some comments 
:n Neander’s Life of Christ, entitled “ Mystic Rationalism in Germany” 
Hatchard’s). As this alarming subject, now made almost a domestic question 
— proximus ardet —must soon be forced on our attention, we hope then to do 
ustice to Dr. Woolf’s present, and, may we add, future exertions. 

A Mr. George Bird, Rector of Cumberworth, near Bradford (we believe), 
1 the county of York, but whether in the diocese of York or of Ripon we are 
ot at this moment prepared to say, has published, this present year, a volume 
f “ Hints for the Revival of Scriptural Principles in the Anglican Church,” 
Whittaker), which seems as little to deserve its name as Mr. Thomas Paine’s 
mtings deserve to be called “ Hints for the Revival of Common Sense Prin- 
iples in the understanding of the Bible.” We might quote the whole of the 
omments on the Athanasian Creed in illustration of this remark, but will 
mfine ourselves to one : 

" 1 The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, the Holy Ghost uncreate.’ 
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“ Now if we are acquainted with the fact that the Son is uncreate, we must 
have derived this information from the Scriptures. Where then is it declared 
that the Son is not created ? It is true that we read that the Son was begotten, 
but do we know what is the meaning of the word ? Do we know that it does 
not include the very fact of creation ? if indeed we can fairly be said to have 
any idea of such an exercise of the divine volition.” 

Mr. Lathbury has collected from the standard histories and documentary 
collections of the Church of England, all that relates to councils of any kind, 
and published it under the rather self-contradictory title, “A History of the 
Convocation of the Church of England, being an Account of the Proceedings 
of Anglican Ecclesiastical Councils from the Earliest Period. (J. W. Parker.) 
This is much as if a man should write, “A History of the modern great coat, 
being an account of all the outer garments worn by Englishmen since the inva¬ 
sion of Julius Caesar.” 

Mr. Alford’s Hulsean Lectures on “ The Consistency of the Divine Con¬ 
duct in revealing the Doctrines of Redemption” (Deighton), have the prime 
facie merit of putting not only an allowable, but also the properest and bes 
interpretation on the “ Evidence of Revealed Religion,” the subject to whicl 
lectures on this foundation are confined. The Sermons are on the previous oif | 
anticipatory revelation of the principles of Christianity in the patriarchal and, 
legal dispensations. This brings him to the question of tradition, which hq 
appears to consider the ordained channel rather of religious principles and of 
ceremonial institutions, than of doctrinal statements. The sermons deserve an 
attentive reading. 

“ Sermons in Rome, during Lent, 1838,” by the Rev. John Hamilton Gray 
(Ilatchard’s), have not much in them to remind us either of the time or the 
place where they were preached. Mr. Gray’s doctrine, as far as received of 
developed, is that of the Church, but is rather hidden if not misrepresented b» 
a too diffuse and continuous style. The sermons are too much mere disquiS 
sitions. If the author would try to be more Scriptural, we think he migh( 
possibly end in being also more Catholic. 

Among publications which we regret thus to be obliged to pass over, but 
which will repay the reading, we may mention “ Some Consideration on Church 
Principles and Obedience to them the safest Rule of Conduct during I r 
University Career, by a Fellow of a College” (Deighton); Mr. Hilliard’? 1 
University Sermon on a most important subject, introduced in another part of 1 
this Review; “ The obligations of the University to provide for the Professional d 
Education of its members designed for Holy Orders” (Stevenson, Cambridge)! n 
a Visitation Sermon, by Mr. Ch. Ch. Bartholomew, Rector of Lympstone, ol 
“ The Connection of the Holy Sacraments with the Spiritual Life, and their * 
Influence on the Ministerial Office and Character” (Hannaford, Exeter); a® 
Sermon as interesting in itself as in its occasion, preached by the Bishop ol H 
New Zealand in Exeter Cathedral, previous to his departure, “ How shall we 
sing the Lord’s Song in a strange Land;” “Bishop Donne’s Impressions of* 
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of the Church of England,” written with his usual pleasing variety of topic, 
and peculiar amiability of style; the Primary Charge of the Bishop of Edin¬ 
burgh, containing many just notices on the questions of the day, especially as 
affecting the Church of Scotland ; three excellent Ordination, Visitation, and 
Consecration Sermons, by the Bishop of Madras, of special interest to all who 
are individually interested in the Indian Church; and a Sermon preached be¬ 
fore his Lordship, by Mr. Bailey, senior Colonial Chaplain in the Island of 
Ceylon. 

The little volumes of poetry that lie before us are most gratifying indications 
of the return of the poetic powers to the right and only true source of inspira¬ 
tion. At a future day we may make our readers better acquainted with some 
of them. At present a word is all we can say. Mr. Trench has an unruffled 
smoothness and a quiet mastery over what may be called the musical depart¬ 
ment of poetry, which gives a great refinement and beauty to his earnestness 
and depth. In his new volume, “ Poems from Eastern Sources,” we need 
only say that he is quite himself. The ease, sweetness, and simplicity of Mr. 
Whytehead’s poems are very delightful. “ The Angels, a Vision,” by the 
Rev. H. Clarke, M.A., is easy and flowing, and contaius serious and beautiful 
thoughts. No one can read “ The Progress of Religion,” a poem, by Sir 
Archibald Edraonstone, Bart., without seeing how naturally poetical and 
church feeling go together. 

Mr. Robert Aris Willmott, the author of a volume entitled “Lives of Sacred 
Poets, Series I,” to which we alluded in our last number, p. 359, has written 
to inform us, that “ a second edition of this volume has been long ago given to 
the public; and that the omission of several pages has allowed him to enlarge 
the Introduction, and to improve the biographical notices.” 

Mr. Burns has added to his list three attractive little square volumes for 
little people. Each has a style of its own; so dissimilar, that one or other 
can scarcely fail to hit the taste of every reader. Mr. Gresley’s Holiday Tales 
revive the bye-gone histories of fairies and giants, though under a utilitarian 
garb, and with applications which the sharpness or deadness of the moral 
perception of our forefathers did not demand. “Spring Tide,” by the author 
of the “ Winter’s Tale,” though not announced as such, is a miniature historical 
romance of the same character as its predecessor, illustrating the position 
and history of the Church in Britain during the contests of the Saxons and 
Danes. “ Lucy and Arthur” is an unpretending volume of a more every-day 
character, in its way perhaps not less useful than its less common-place 
contemporaries. 

“ Edward Trueman, or False Impressions” (Burns), is a short story of “ a 
very plain boy,” which it might as well have been called, and is designed to 
enlist our interests and kindly anticipations in behalf of that unfortunate class. 
This it does by showing not only that “ handsome is as handsome does,” but 
that an untoward exterior may even become the providential means of securing 
kind and useful friends. 
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Mr. George Ayliffe Poole’s “ Appropriate Character of Gothic Architecture,”' 
(Leeds), is sure to interest, and likely to be very useful. We heartily wish 
this writer would give more of his time to a subject, in which' he shows 
himself a man of much information, sound discretion, and good taste. 

Among the productions of the quarter is one which it is impossible not to 
contemplate without astonishment and pain; “The Life and Defence; Src. of 
the calumniated Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London, &c. by a Tractarian 
British Critic,” (Seeley and Burnside). Only think of a random joke, a 
mere squib, a flash of irony, protracted to the length of 382 octavo pages, not 
to speak of a table of contents, dedication, and introduction filling forty pages 
more! The whole one elaborate sarcasm, one sustained falsetto, unrelieved 
by a single half line of sober earnest! ’a vfipiBftov yixaa-fjt.it ! What a power of 
monotonous endurance the writer must have! How could he keep' off the 
fidgets so long ! The Hindoo devotee with his arm raised upright for half a ■ 
century, or his hand closed till the nails come out at the back, is nothing to it: ^ 
As the author was laughing all the time he wrote the book, we will venture to 
ask whether he did not also dictate the whole stans pede in uno V One cannot 
help inquiring whether after such an endless continuity of mirth; and-mental 
distortion, he has returned to his former self. The experiment was dangerous 
for habit is second nature. Niobe turned at last into a rock; others have-wept 
or perspired themselves into fountains; Theseus sat till he could no longer 
rise; and, what is more to the point, Stellio laughed himself into a lizard. . 
And lest these should be considered questionable instances, Captain Head | 
tells us of a race of men employed to carry ore in the mines of Peru, 
so habituated to their burden, that if hired to take a letter twenty or thirty . 
miles, they will prepare themselves for the journey by bending themselves 
almost double, and poising a huge stone on their shoulders. So we cannot 
help asking whether this writer, after thinking and speaking so long obliquely 
and by contraries, is able now to do otherwise. Is he this day at twelve o’clock 
sitting before a roasting fire in his great coat and top boots? Does he warn 
his most intimate friend off his premises, and the next minute invite a tramp 
into his study for an hour’s conversation on the awful aspect of the times ? 
Does he, like the man in the Diary of a Physician, fancy his head twisted 
exactly backwards, and accordingly wear his coat tail foremost? Does he— 
but with the example before us, we desist. Most sincerely do we hope that 
no person of station and gravity will tell us he considers “ this book ought to 
be answered, and we have dismissed it too easily:” as, if so, it is evident we 
must soon be stifled by mere bulk. 

“ The Heraldry of l'ish, (Van Voorst), containing notices of the principal 
families bearing fish in their arms,” by Thomas Moulc, is a very singular work, 
addressed almost as much to the angler and the naturalist as to the antiquary. 
The illustrations are numerous and beautiful. 

From the same publisher has lately come a very complete mauual of com¬ 
parative anatomy, entitled “ A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom,” bv 
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Thomas Rymer Jones, F. Z. S., with an immense number of illustrations, 
that seem to us quite a triumph of the art of wood engraving as applied to the 
purposes of science. 

“ Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge” (Tilt and Bogue), have advanced to 
the 29th No. including now St. Peter’s, Jesus, and Queen’s Colleges, and the 
Churches of St. Benet and St. Edward. The engravings as usual are beautiful. 
As for the subjects, we know not which is least to be admired, the mongrel 
Gothic of the 17th century, or the sacro-domestic, i. e. pointed parlour win¬ 
dows, &c. of the 19th. 

“ Winkle’s Cathedrals” (Tilt and Bogue), are now completed. The later 
numbers contain Carlisle, Chester, the new see, but ancient minster, of Ripon, 
and the four Welsh cathedrals. These engravings are too well known to the 
lovers pf picturesque effect to require any description from us. 

“ The Martyrs’ Memorial” at Oxford, consisting of a chantry or new aisle 
to St. Mary Magdalene Church, and a monumental cross, is now completed, 
and has been solemnly inaugurated with a sermon by the Bishop of Chichester. 
“The Martyrs’ aisle,” is a very rich specimen of the “ decorated style,” with 
clustered pinnacles, perforated parapets, &c., and is very beautiful, though we 
have heard it observed, that the windows have not after all as much effect as 
the original ones in the well known southern aisle. The addition of the new 
aisle, or rather its substitution for the ancient chapels on its site, having im¬ 
paired the stability of the adjoining parts of the church, they have been rebuilt 
in keeping with the new part. The church now consists of four wide aisles, 
of a length nearly equal, and considerably less than the total width; a pecu¬ 
liarity more picturesque than convenient for congregational purposes. The 
altar has been removed from its former unecclesiastical situation at the south¬ 
west angle of the southern aisle, and very properly restored to what appears its 
original site, at the eastern extremity of the nave, or rather aisle No. 3. A hand¬ 
some reredos has been erected behind the altar, consisting of seven niches, similar 
to those in the neighbouring church of St. Giles, copied we believe from those 
in the new chapel at Littlemore. The new painted windows, containing the 
history of the patroness, are in good taste. The only drawback to the whole 
is, that the new aisle has been quite filled up by an immense gallery, contain¬ 
ing some hundred sittings, and almost blocking up the windows. But this is 
a parish affair, and is sufficiently deplored by the architect and the subscribers. 
The monument is a very tall structure for its class, and lifts its head con¬ 
siderably above the church, being about seventy feet high. The images of 
the three prelates are colossal, and of striking design, by Mr. Weeks. They 
are in their copes and other ecclesiastical vestments. As this elegant form of 
memorial is likely to be imitated, it may be as well to observe, that the cross 
which crowns it has, from the length of its shaft, rather more the general effect 
of a crucifix than is usual in ancient models. It is reported that two of the 
workmen employed on the “ Memorial ’ have, during the progress of the work, 
conformed to the Roman Communion. The new church so much wanted in 
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St. Ebbe’s, the subscription for which was suspended on the proposition of the 
“Memorial,” is now, we understand, again seriously thought of. 

A correspondent has favoured us with the following information on the sub¬ 
ject alluded to in p. 468 of our April number.—“As to the difference between 
oak timber and chesnut timber, it seems to me impossible to mistake them. The 
room in which I now sit contains four pieces of furniture made from Spanish 
chesnut wood grown in this valley (of the Tawy); I knew the trees standing, 
they were blown down, and I had them converted and made up after my own 
fashion (an old one) by my own carpenter. I state these particulars for iden¬ 
tification of the wood. Not to be very minute in distinctions, I will mention 
one which is invariable. What is called the silver grain in oak, and which 
forms what country carpenters call the ‘ flowers ’—those polished laminae 
apparent when the tree is cut in one direction, are never to be found in 
chesnut. Now, in deciding the question as to the materials of a roof, &c., it 
is hardly possible to cut a scantling out of oak without the silver grain ap¬ 
pearing, partially at least, on one face of a rafter, he., while not a trace of 
silver grain will be seen in a whole roof of chesnut; therefore, where no 
‘ flowers’ are seen upon the timber, it may safely be decided not to be oak of 
any climate, and it then probably is chesnut. I have used much chesnut and 
oak in furniture, indeed, I have no other; and though in colour and polish the 
woods are similar, the chesnut is uniformly marked by the absence of the silver 
grain displayed in shining plates, as in oak timber. As to the statement I 
have seen in print somewhere, that chesnut may be known from oak by its not 
becoming blackened at a nail or bolt-hole (where iron has been used), it is not 
true; for I have used chesnut spars in paling, and I have often observed a 
stain as decidedly black below a nail in the chesnut, as below a nail in an oak 
pale. The carpenter of whom I wrote above is a Londoner, and served his 
time, before his impressment into the navy, with a London builder, and was . 
employed in fitting up Westminster Hall for the trial of Lord Melville, and he 
assured me that the roof of that fine hall is chesnut, for he ‘ tasted it’ with a 
chisel while putting up scaffolding, he. among the timbers of it. Of this roof, 
I believe it has been stated with equal confidence that it is of oak, as that it is. 
of chesnut.”—We will add that chesnut is redder than oak ; and the “flowers”! 
in chesnut are much smaller and darker than in oak. 

We are indebted to a correspondent, for the correction of an error in the 
article on Simony, in our October number. The effect of the stat. 9 Geo. 4, c. 
94, is that, if only one person be named in a bond of resignation, he may be a 
stranger to the patron, but if two be named, they must both be related to the 
patron in the degrees specified by the act. We were misled by a text book 
of some authority. This construction of the act, however, strengthens our 
argument. 


l.ondon: primed t>y C. Howorih ami Sons, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 























